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SUNK  AT  SEA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TBEATS  or  OUR  BZBO'S  EABLT  UFB,  Ain>  TOUCHES  OV 
DOHBSTIO  liATTBBB. 

WILLIAM  OSTEN  was  a  wanderer  bj 
nature.  He  was  bom  with  a  thirst  for 
adyentore  that  nothing  could  quench,  and  with 
a  desire  to  rove  that  nothing  could  subdue. 

Even  in  babyhood,  when  his  limbs  were  fat 
and  feeble,  and  his  yisage  was  round  and  red, 
he  displayed  his  tendency  to  wander  in  ways 
and  under  circumstances  that  other  babies  never 
dreamt  o£  He  kept  his  poor  mother  in  a 
chronic  fever  of  alarm,  and  all  but  broke  the 
heart  of  his  nurse,  long  before  he  could  walk, 
by  making  his  escape  from  the  nursery. over 
and  over  again,  on  his  hands  and  knees ;  which 
latter  bore  constant  marks  of  being  compelled 
to  do  the  duty  of  feet  in  dirty  places. 

Baby  Will  never  cried.  To  have  heard  him 
yell  would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  mothei 
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and  nurse,  for  that  would  have  assured  them  of 
his  being  near  at  hand  and  out  of  mischief— at 
least  not  engaged  in  more  than  ordinary  mis- 
chief. But  Baby  Will  was  a  natural  philosopher 
from  his  birth.  He  displayed  his  wisdom  by 
holding  his  peace  at  all  times,  except  when 
very  hard  pressed  by  hunger  or  pain,  and  ap- 
peared to  regard  life  in  general  in  a  grave,  earn- 
est, inquiring  spirit.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
not  have  it  understood  that  Will  was  a  slow 
phlegmatic  baby.  By  no  means.  His  silence 
was  deep,  his  gravity  profound,  and  his  earnest- 
ness intense,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  his  existence 
was  unobtrusive.  But  his  energy  was  tremend- 
ous. What  he  undertook  to  do  he  usually  did 
with  all  his  might  and  main — ^whether  it  was 
the  rending  of  his  pinafore  or  the  smashing  of 
his  drum! 

We  have  said  that  he  seldom  or  never  cried, 
but  he  sometimes  laughed,  and  that  not  unfre- 
quently ;  and  when  he  did  so  you  could  not 
choose  but  hear,  for  his  whole  soul  gushed  out 
in  his  laugh,  which  was  rich,  racy,  and  riotous. 
He  usually  lay  down  and  rolled  when  he 
laughed,  being  quite  incapable  of  standing  to 
do  it — at  least  during  the  early  period  of  baby- 
hood. But  Will  would  not  laugh  at  ever3rthing. 
You  could  not  make  him  laugh  by  cooing  and 
smirking  and  talking  nonsense,  and  otherwise 
making  an  ass  of  yourself  before  him. 
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Maryann,  the  nurse,  had  long  tried  that  in 
vain,  and  had  almost  broken  her  heart  about  it. 
She  was  always  breaking  her  heart,  more  or 
less,  about  her  charge,  yet,  strange  to  say,  she 
survived  that  dreadful  operation,  and  ultimately 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  I 

^'Only  think,"  she  was  wont  to  say  to  Jemima 
Scrubbins,  her  bosom  Mend,  the  monthly  nurse 
who  had  attended  Will's  mother,  and  whose 
body  was  so  stiff,  thin,  and  angular,  that  some 
of  her  most  intimate  friends  thought  and  said 
she  must  have  been  bom  in  her  skeleton  alone 
—"Only  think,  Jemimar,  I  give  it  as  my 
morial  opinion  that  that  hinfant  'asn't  larfed 
once — ^no,  not  once— durin*  the  last  three  days, 
although  I've  chirruped  an'  smiled  an'  made 
the  most  amudgin'  faces  to  it,  an'  heaped  all 
sorts  o'  blandishments  upon  it  till — oh  I  you 
can't  imagine ;  but  nothink  's  of  any  use  trying 
of  w^n  you  can't  do  it ;  as  my  'usband,  as  was 
in  the  mutton-pie  line,  said  to  the  doctor  the 
night  afore  he  died — ^my  'art  is  quite  broken 
about  it,  so  it  is." 

To  which  Jemima  was  wont  to  reply,  with 
much  earnestness — ^for  she  was  a  sympathetic 
soul,  though  stiff,  thin,  and  angular — ^''You 
don't  say  so,  Maryhann  !     P'raps  it 's  pains." 

Whereupon  Maryann  would  deny  that  pains 
had  anythmg  to  do  with  it,  and  Jemima  would 
opine  that  it  was  "koorious,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 
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No,  as  we  have  said,  Babj  Will  would  not 
laugh  at  eveiything.  He  required  to  see  some- 
thing really  worth  laughing  at  before  he  would 
give  way,  ^d  when  he  did  give  way,  his  eyes 
invaiiahly  disappeared,  for  his  face  was  too  fat 
to  admit  of  eyes  and  mouth  being  open  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  fortunate,  for  it  pre- 
vented him  for  a  little  from  seeing  the  object 
that  tickled  his  fancy,  and  so  gave  him  time  to 
breathe  and  recruit  for  another  burst.  Had  it  ^ 
been  otherwise,  he  would  certainly  have  suffo- 
cated himself  in  infancy,  and  this,  his  veracious 
biography,  would  have  remained  unwritten ! 

To  creep  sfymt  the  house  into  dangerous  and 
forbidden  places,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
was  our  hero's  chief  delight  in  .early  childhood. 
To  fall  out  of  his  cradle  and  crib,  to  tumble 
down  stairs,  and  to  bruise  his  little  body  until 
it  was  black  and  blue,  were  among  his  most 
ordinary  experiences.  Such  mishaps  never  drew 
tears,  however,  from  his  large  blue  eyes.  After 
struggling  violently  to  get  over  the  rail  of  his 
crib,  and  falling  heavily  on  the  floor,  he  was 
wont  to  rise  with  a  gasp,  and  gaze  in  bewilder- 
ment straight  before  him,  as  if  he  were  redis- 
covering the  law  of  gravitation.  No  phreno- 
logist ever  conceived  half  the  number  of  bumps 
that  were  developed  on  his  luckless  cranium. 

We  make  no  applogy  to  the  reader  for  enter- 
ing thus  minutely  into  the  character  and  ezpe- 
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riences  of  a  babj.  That  baby  is  the  hero  of 
our  tala  True,  it  is  as  a  young  man  that  he 
is  to  play  his  part ;  but  a  great  philosopher  has 
told  us  that  he  always  felt  constrained  to  look 
upon  children  with  respect;  and  a  proverb 
states  that  'Hhe  child  is  the  &ther  of  the 
man." 

Without  either  pinning  our  faith  to  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  proverb,  we  think  it  both  appro- 
priate and  interesting  to  note  the  budding 
genius  of  the  wanderer  whose  footsteps  we  are 
about,  to  follow. 

Baby  Will's  mother  was. a  gentle  and  loving, 
but  weak  woman.  His  father,  William  Horace 
Osten  by  name,  was  a  large,  hearty,  affectionate, 
but  coarse  man.  He  appreciated  his  wife's 
gentle,  loving  nature,  but  could  not  understand 
her  weakness.  She  admired  her  husband's 
manly,  energetic  spirit,  but  could  not  under- 
stand his  roughness.  He  loved  the  baby,  and 
resolved  to  ^'  make  a  man  of  him."  She  loved 
.  the  baby,  and  wished  to  make  him  a  '^  good 
boy."  In  the  furtherance  of  their  designs  the 
one  tried  to  make  him  a  lion,  the  other  sought 
to  convert  him  into  a  lamb.  Which  of  the 
two  would  have  succeeded  can  never  be  known. 
It  is  probable  that  both  would  have  failed  by 
counteracting  each  other,  as  is  no  uncommon 
experience  when  fathers  and  mothers  act 
separately  in  such  a  matter.     If  the  one  had 
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succeeded,  lie  would  have  made  him  a  bear. 
The  other,  if  successful,  would  have  made  him 
a  nincompoop.  Fortunately  for  our  hero,  a 
higher  power  saved  him,  and,  by  training  him 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  made  him  both  a 
Uonandalamb.  The  trainmg  was  very  severe 
and  prolonged,  however.  It  was  long  before 
the  lion  would  consent  to  lie  down  in  the  same 
breast  with  the  lamb.  Certainly  it  was  not 
during  the  season  of  childhood.  The  lion 
appeared  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  during 
that  interesting  epoch,  and  the  father  was 
proportionately  gratified,  while  the  mother 
was  dismayed. 

Boyhood  came,  and  with  it  an  increased 
desire  to  rove,  and  a  more  fervent  thirst  for 
adventure.  At  school  our  hero  obtained  the 
name  that  stuck  to  him  through  life — "  Wan- 
dering WilL"  The  seaport  town  in  the  west 
of  England  in  which  he  dwelt  had  been  ex- 
plored by  him  in  all  its  ramifications.  There 
was  not  a  retired  court,  a  dark  lane,  or  a  blind 
alley,  with  which  he  was  unfamiliar.  Every 
height,  crag,  cliff,  plantation,  and  moor  withm 
ten  miles  of  his  father's  mansion  had  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Will  before  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  and  his  aspiring  spirit  longed 
to  take  a  wider  flight. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  sea,  father,"  said  he  one 
evening  after  tea,  looking  in  his  father's  face 
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with  much  more  of  the  leonine  gaze  than  the 
father  had  bargained  for.  His  training  up  to 
that  point  had  been  almost  too  successM  I 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  boy  had 
stated  the  same  wish ;  his  gaze,  therefore,  did 
not  quail  when  his  father  looked  up  from  his 
newspaper  and  said  sternly — 

"  Fiddlesticks,  boy  1  hold  your  tongue." 

"Father,"  repeated  Will,  in  a  tone  that 
caused  Mr.  Osten  to  lay  down  his  paper,  "  I 
want  to  go  to  sea." 

"  Then  the  sooner  you  give  up  the  idea  the 
better,  for  I  won't  let  you." 

"Father,"  continued  Will,  "you  remember 
the  proverb  that  you  've  often  told  me  has  been 
your  motto  through  life,  *  Never  venture  never 
winT 

"  Certainly ;  you  know  that  I  have  often 
urged  you  to  act  on  that  principle  at  school. 
Why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?" 

"  Because  I  mean  to  act  on  it  now,  and  go 
to  sea,"  replied  Will  firmly. 

"  Whati  without  permission,  without  clothes, 
and  without  money ;  for  you  shan't  have  a  six- 
pence from  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  WilL 

Mr.  Osten  was  one  of  those  stem,  despotic 
men  who  cannot  bear  to  be  thwarted.  He 
was  a  rich  merchant,  and  almost  the  king  of 
the  little   town  in  which  he  dwelt.       His 
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greatest  ambition  was  to  make  his  onlj  son  a 
thorough  man  of  business.  To  be  spoken  to 
in  such  a  tone  by  that  rebellious  son  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  lost  his  tempw,  leaped  up, 
and,  seizing  Will  by  the  collar,  thrust  him  out 
of  the  room. 

The  boy  ran  to  his  own  bedroom,  and,  seating 
himself  in  front  of  the  dressing-table,  hit  that 
piece  of  furniture  with  his*  clenched  fist  so  vio- 
lently that  all  its  contents  leaped  up  and 
rattled. 

"  Dfear,  dear  Will,**  said  a  gentle  voice  at  his 
side,  while  a  loving  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder. 
"  Why  do  you  frown  so  fiercely  V* 

**  How  can  I  help  it,  mother,  when  he  treats 
me  like  that)  He  is  harsh  and  unfair  to 
me. 

"Not  so  unfair  as  you  think,  dear  Will," 
said  his  mother. 

We  will  not  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
the  good  lady  sought  to  combat  her  son's 
desires.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  she  succeeded— 
as  only  mothers  know  how — ^in  lulling  the 
lion  to  sleep  at  that  time,  and  in  awakening 
the  lamb.  Wandering  Will  went  back  to 
school  with  a  good  grace,  and  gave  up  all  idea 
of  going  to  sea. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

BECOBDS  A  SUDDEN  DEFABTT7BB,  AlfD  MABTANIi'B 
OflNION  TflEBJBON. 

THERE  is  a  fallacy  into  which  men  and 
women  of  mature  years  are  apt  to  fall — 
namely,  that  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the 
young  are  light. 

How  many  fathers  and  mothers  there  are 
who  reason  thus — ;"  Oh,  the  child  will  grow 
out  of  this  folly.  *Tis  a  mere  whim — a  youth- 
ftd  fancy,  not  worthy  of  respect," — ^forgetting 
or  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  light 
though  the  whim  or  fancy  may  be  in  their  eyes, 
it  has  positive  weight  to  those  who  cherish  it, 
and  the  thwarting  of  it  is  as  destructive  of  peace 
and  joy  to  the  young  as  the  heavier  disappoint- 
ments of  life  are  to  themselves. 

True,  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  young 
are  light  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  usually 
permanent.  Time  generally  blows  them  away, 
while  the  cares  of  later  years  ofben  remain 
with  us  to  the  end.  But  they  are  not  the  less 
real,  heavy,  and  momentous  at  the  time  on  that 
account. 
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Those  troubles  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
light  which  drive  so  many  young  men  and 
women  to  rebellion  and  to  destruction.  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  JVIr.  Osten  if  he  had 
treated  his  son  like  a  rational  being,  instead  of 
calling  him  a  **  young  fooV'  ai^d  conmianding 
him  to  "  obey." 

Will,  however,  was  not  an  untractable  young 
lion.  He  went  through  school  and  entered 
college,  despite  his  unconquerable  desire  to  go 
to  sea,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes. 
Then  he  resolved  to  study  medicine.  Mr. 
Osten  regarded  the  time  thus  spent  as  lost,  in- 
asmuch as  his  'son  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  learning  "  the  business"  'to  which  he 
was  destined ;  still  he  had  no  great  objection 
to  his  son  taJdng  the  degree  of  M.D.,  so  he 
offered  no  opposition ;  but  when  Will,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  s^oke  to  him  of  his  intention 
to  take  a  run  to  the  north  or  south  seas,  as 
surgeon  in  a  whaler,  he  broke  out  on  him. 

"  So,  it  seems  that  your  ridiculous  old  fancy 
still  sticks  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Osten,  in  great 
wrath,  for  the  recurrence  of  the  subject  was 
like  the  lacerating  of  an  old  sore. 

"  Yes,  father ;  it  has  never  left  me.  If  you 
will  listen  for  a  few  moments  to  my  reasons—" 

"  No,  boy,"  interrupted,  his  father,  "  I  will 
not  listen  to  your  reasons.  I  have  heard  them 
ofben  enough — too  often — and  they  are  foolish, 
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false,  utterly  inconclusive.  Yon  may  go  to 
Jericho  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  if  you 
do  go,  you  shall  never  darken  my  doors  again." 

"When  1  was  a  boy,  father,"  said  Will, 
earnestly,  "  your  speaking  sharply  to  me  t^as 
natural,  for  I  was  foolish,  and  acted  on  impulse. 
I  am  thankful  now  that  I  did  not  give  way  to 
rebellion,  as  I  was  tempted  to  do ;  but  I  am 
not  now  a  boy,  father.  If  you  will  talk  calmly 
with  me^ — " 

"  Calmly ! "  interrupted  Mr.  Osten,  growing 
stiQ  more  angry  at  the  quiet  demeanour  of  his 
son ;  "  do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that — ^that — 
what  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"I  insinuate  nothing,  father;  I  mean  that  I 
wish  you  to  hear  me  patiently." 

"  I  worit  hear  you,"  cried  Mr.  Osten,  rising 
from  his  chair,  "  I  Ve  heard  you  till  I  *m  tired 
of  it.  Go  if  you  choose,  if  you  dare.  You 
know  the  result." 

Sa3dng  this  he  left  the  room  hastily,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

A  grave,  stem  expression  settled  on  the 
youth's  countenance  as  he  arose  and  followed 
him  into  the  passage.  Meeting  his  mother 
there,  he  seized  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  and 
held  her  in  a  long  embrace ;  then,  without  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  his  strong  emotion,  he 
ran  down  stairs  and  left  his  father's  house. 

In  a  dirty  narrow  street,  near  the  harbour  of 
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the  town,  there  stood  a  small  public-house 
which  was  frequented  chiefly  by  the  sailors 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  port,  and  by  the 
squalid  population  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Although  small,  the  Red  Lion  Inn  was 
superior  in  many  respects  to  its  surroundings. 
It  was  larger  than  the  decayed  buildings  that 
propped  it;  cleaner  than  the  locality  that 
owned  it ;  brighter  and  warmer  than  the  homes 
of  the  lean  crew  on  whom  it  fattened.  It  was 
a  pretty,  light,  cheery,  snug  place  of  tempta- 
tion, where  men  and  women,  and  even  children, 
assembled  at  nights  to  waste  their  hard-earned 
cash  and  ruin  their  health.  It  was  a  place 
where  the  Devil  reigned,  and  where  the  work 
of  murdering  souls  was  carried  on  continually, 
— ^nevertheless  it  was  a  "jolly"  place.  Many 
good  songs  were  sung  there,  as  well  ai^  bad 
ones;  and  many  a  rough  grasp  of  hearty  friend- 
ship was  exchanged.  Few  people,  ging  into 
the  house  for  a  few  minutes,  could  have  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  such  a  very 
broad  part  of  the  road  leading  to  destruction ; 
but  the  landlord  had  some  hazy  notion  on  that 
point.  He  sat  there  day  and  night,  and  saw 
the  destruction  going  on.  He  saw  the  blear- 
eyed,  fuddled  men  that  came  to  drown  con- 
science in  his  stalls,  and  the  slatternly  women 
who  came  and  went.  Nevertheless  he  was  a 
rosy,  jocund  fellow,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
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good  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  about 
him,  and  would  have  looked  on  you  with  great 
surprise,  if  not  scorn,  had  you  told  him  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  murdering  souls.  Yes!  the  Eed 
Lion  might  have  been  appropriately  styled  the 
Roaring  Lion,  for  it  drove  a  roaring  trade 
among  the  poor  in  that  dirty  little  street  near 
the  harbour. 

The  gas  was  flaring  with  attractive  brilliancy 
in  the  Red  Lion  when  Will  Osten  entered  it, 
and  asked  if  Captain  Dall  was  within. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord ;  "  he  won't 
be  here  for  half  an  hour  yet." 

"A  pot  of  beer,"  said  Will,  entering  one 
of  the  stalls,  and  sitting  down  opposite  a 
tall,  dark-countenanced  man,  who  sat  smoking 
moodily  in  a  earner. 

It  was  evident  that  our  hero  had  not  gone 
there  to  drink,  for  the  beer  remained  untouched 
at  his  elbow,  as  he  sat  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

The  dark  man  in  the  comer  eyed  him  steadily 
through  the  smoke  which  issued  from  his  lips, 
but  WiQ  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  was 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 

"  A  fine  night,  stranger,"  he  said  at  length, 
in  a  slightly  nasal  tone. 

Stni  Will  remained  absorbed,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  remark  had  been  twice  repeated  that 
he  looked  up  with  a  start. 
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^  I  bog  pardon ;  did  70a  speak  1"  he  said. 

"  Well,  yes,"  drawled  the  dark  man,  puflSng 
a  long  white  cloud  from  his  lips,  **  I  did  make 
an  observation  regardin'  the  weather.  It  looks 
fine,  don't  it  1" 

"  It  does,"  said  Will. 

"You're  waitin*  for  Captain  Dall,  ain*t 
you  V* 

"  Why,  how  did  you  come  to  know  that  V 
said  Will 

"  I  didn't  come  to  know  it,  I  guessed  it," 
said  the  dark  man. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  short 
thick-set  man^  in  a  glazed  hat  and  pea-jacket, 
with  huge  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin, 
entered.  His  eye  at  once  fell  upon  the  dark 
man,  whom  he  saluted  familiarly — 

"  All  ready,  Mr.  Cupples  V* 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  replied  the  other ;  "  it 's  now 
more  than  half-flood;  in  three  hours  we  can 
drop  down  the  river  with  the  first  of  the  ebb, 
and  if  this  breeze  holds  we  '11  be  in  blue  water 
before  noon  to-morrow." 

"  Hallo,  doctor,  is  that  yourself]"  said  the 
captain,  whose  eye  had  for  some  moments 
rested  on  Will. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  youth,  extending  his  hand, 
which  the  other  grasped  and  shook  warmly. 

"  What !  changed  your  mind — eh  1" 

"  Yes,  I  *m  going  with  you." 
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**The  governor  bein'  agreeable)''  inquired 
the  captain. 

Will  shook  his  head. 

"  Hope  there  ain't  bin  a  flare-np  1*'  said  the 
captain  earnestly.' 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  WiD ;  « but  he  is  dis- 
pleased, and  will  not  give  his  consent,  so  I  have 
come  away  without  it." 

At  this  the  jovial  skipper,  who  was  styled 

captain  by  courtesy,  sat  down  and  shook  his 

head  gravely,  while  he  removed  his  hat  and 

wiped   the  perspiration  from   his   bald  fore- 

.  head. 

**  It 's  a  bad  business  to  run  agin  the  wishes 
of  one's  parents,"  he  said;  "it  seldom  turns 
out  well;  couldn't  you  come  round  him  no- 
howl" 

"  Impossible.     He  won't  listen  to  reason." 

"  Ah,  then,  it 's  of  no  manner  of  use,"  said 
the  captain,  with  a  pitying  sigh,  "  w'en  a  man 
won't  listen  to  reason  what 's  the  consequence  1 
why,  he's  unreasonable,  which  means  bein* 
destitoot  of  that  which  raises  him  above  the 
brutes  that  perish.  Such  bein'  the  case,  give 
it  up  for  a  bad  job,  that's  my  advice.  Come, 
I'll  have  a  bottle  o'  ginger-beer,  not  bein' 
given  to  strong  drink,  an'  we  '11  talk  over  this 
matter." 

Accordingly  the  beer  was  ordered,  and  the 
three  sat  there  talking  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
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reference  to  a  long  long  voyage  to  the  southern 

After  that  they  rose,  and,  leaving  the  Eed 
Lion,  went  down  to  the  pier,  where  a  boat  was 
in  waiting.  It  conveyed  them  to  a  large  ^ip, 
whose  sails  were  lianging  in  the  loose  condition 
peculiar  to  a  vessel  ready  to  set  saiL  An  hour 
after  that  the  anchor  was  raised,  and  wind  and 
tide  carried  the  ship  gently  down  to  the  sea. 
There  seemed  to  Will  something  very  solemn 
and  mysterious  in  the  quiet  way  in  which,  dur- 
ing these  still  and  dark  hours  of  the  night,  the 
great  ship  was  slowly  moved  towards  her  ocean 
cradle.  At  length  she  floated  on  the  sea,  and, 
soon  after,  the  moon  arose  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon, streaming  across  the  rippling  surface  as  if 
to  kiss  and  welcome  an  old  friend.  The  wind 
increased;  the  ship  became  submissive  to  the 
breeze,  obedient  to  the  helm,  and  ere  long 
moved  on  the  waters  like  "  a  thing  of  life," 
leaving  Old  England  far  behind  her. 

It  was  then  that  young  Osten,  leaning  ovei 
the  taflrail  and  looking  wistfully  back  at  the 
point  where  he  had  seen  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  chalk  cliffs,  began  to  experience  the  first 
feelings  of  regret.  He  tried  to  quiet  his  con- 
science by  recalling  the  harsh  and  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  his  father,  but  conscience  would  not 
be  quieted  thus,  and  faithful  memory  reminded 
him  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  he  had  ex- 
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periepced  at  his  father's  hands,  while  she 
pointed  to  his  gentle  mother,  and  bade  him 
reflect  what  a  tremendous  blow  this  sadden 
departure  would  be  to  her. 

Starting  up  and  shaking  off  such  thoughts, 
sternly  he  went  below  and  threw  himself  into 
his  narrow  cot,  where  conscience  assailed  him 
still  more  powerfully  and  vividly  in  dreams. 
Thus  did  Wandering  Will  leave  his  native 
land. 

Commenting  on  his  sudden  departure,  two 
days  afterwards,  Maryann  said,  in  strict  confi- 
dence,  to  her  bosom  friend  "  Jemimar,"  that 
she  "knoVd  it  would  'appen— or  somethink 
simular,  for,  even  w'en  a  hinfant,  he  had  re- 
fused to  larf  at  her  most  amudgin'  blandish- 
ments ;  and  that  she  knew  somethink  strange 
would  come  of  it,  though  she  would  willingly 
have  given  her  last  shilling  to  have  prevented 
it,  but  nothink  was  of  any  use  tryin'  of  w*en 
one  couldn't  do  it,  as  her  'usband,  as  was  in 
the  mutton-pie  line,  said  to  the  doctor  the  night 
afore  he  died, — and  that  her  *art  was  quite 
broken  about  it,  so  it  was." 

Whereupon  Jemima  finished  to  the  dregs 
her  last  cup  of  tea,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

TELLS  or  THE  SEA,  AJSTD  SOME  OF  TpS  MTSTERIES 
CONNECTED  THEREWITH. 

FOE  many  days  and  nights  the  good  ship 
Foam  sailed  the  wide  ocean  without  en- 
countering anything  more  than  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  and  experiences  of  sea-life.  Dol- 
phins were  seen  and  captured,  sharks  were 
fished  for  and  caught,  stiff  breezes  and  calms 
succeeded  each  other,  constellations  in  the  far 
north  began  to  disappear  and  new  constellations 
arose  in  the  southern  skies.  In  fact,  during 
many  weeks  the  voyage  was  prosperous,  and 
young  Will  Osten  began  to  experience  those 
peculiar  feelings  with  which  all  travellers  are 
more  or  less  acquainted — ^he  felt  that  the  ship 
was  "  home ;"  that  his  cabin  with  its  furniture, 
which  had  appeared  so  small  and  confined  at 
first,  was  quite  a  large  and  roomy  place ;  that 
all  the  things  about  bimwere  positive  realities, 
and  that  the  home  of  his  childhood  was  a 
shadow  of  the  past — a  sort  of  dream. 

During  all  this  time  the  young  doctor  led  a 
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bnsy  life.  He  was  one  of  those  active,  intelli- 
gent, inquiring  spirits  which  cannot  rest.  To 
acquire  information  was  with  him  not  a  duty 
but  a  pleasure.  Before  he  had  been  many  days 
at  sea  he  knew  the  name  and  use  of  every  rope, 
saU,  block,  tackle,  and  spar  in  the  ship,  and 
made  himself  quite  a  favourite  with  the  men 
by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  questioned 
them  in  regard  to  nautical  matters  and  their 
own  personal  experiences.  George  Golf,  the 
sailmaker,  said  he  ^  was  a  fust-rate  feller;"  and 
Larry  O'Hale,  the  cook,  declared  "he  was  a 
trump  intirely,  an'  ought  to  have  been  bom  an 
Irishman."  Moreover,  the  affections  of  long 
Mr.  Cupples  (as  the  first  mate  was  styled  by 
the  men)  were  quite  won  by  the  way  in  which 
he  laboured  to  understand  the  use  of  the  sex- 
tant, and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
mysteries  of  navigation;  and  stout  Jonathan 
Dall,  the  captain,  was  overjoyed  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  good  player  on  the  violin, 
of  which  instrument  he  waa  passionately  fond. 
In  short,  Will  Osten  became  a  general  favourite 
on  board  the  Foam,  and  the  regard  of  all,  from 
the  cabin-boy  to  the  captain,  deepened  into 
respect  when  they  found  that,  although  only 
an  advanced  student  and  ''  not  quite  a  doctor,'* 
he  treated  their  few  ailments  with  success,  and 
acted  his  part  with  much  self-possession,  gentle- 
ness, and  precision. 
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Lany  O'Hale  was  particularly  eloquent  in 
his  praises  of  him  ever  after  the  drawing  of  a 
tooth  which  had  been  the  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  worthy  cook  "  Why,  mess- 
mates/' he  was  wont  to  say,  **  it  bait  eveiything 
the  way  he  tuk  it  out.  'Open  yer  mouth,' 
says  he,  an'  sure  I  opened  it,  an'  before  I  cud 
whik,  off  wint  my  head — so  I  thought — ^but 
faix  it  wor  only  my  tuth — ^a  real  grinder  wi' 
three  fangs  no  less-— och!  he's  a  cliver  lad 
intirely." 

But  Will  did  not  confine  his  inquiries  to  the 
objects  contained  within  his  wooden  home. 
The  various  phases  and  phenomena  of  the 
weather,  the  aspects  of  the  sky,  and  the  won- 
ders of  the  deep,  claimed  his  earnest  attention. 
To  know  the  reason  of  everything  was  with 
him  a  species  of  mania,  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
knowledge  he  stuck  at  nothing.  "  Never  ven- 
ture never  win,"  became  with  him  sa  favourite 
a  motto  as  it  had  been  with  his  father,  and  he 
acted  on  it  more  vigorously  than  his  father  had 
ever  done. 

One  calm  evening,  as  he  was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  near  the  bow,  gazing  con- 
templatively down  into  the  unfathomable  sea, 
he  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  cook 
and  one  of  the  sailors  named  Muggins.  They 
were  smoking  their  pipes  seated  on  the  heel  of 
the  bowsprit 
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"  Larry,**  said  Muggins,  "  I  think  we  have 
got  into  the  doldrums/' 

"  Ye  're  out  there,  boy,"  said  Larry,  "  for  I 
heerd  the  capting  say  we  wos  past  'em  a  long 
way. 

The  men  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  time. 

Then  Muggins  removed  his  pipe  and  said — 

*  Wot  ever  caused  the  doldrums  1" 

"  That  *s  more  nor  I  can  tell,"  said  Larry ; 
^  all  I  know  about  them  is,  that  it 's  aisy  to  git 
into  them,  but  uncommon  hard  to  git  out  again. 
If  my  ould  grandmother  was  here,  she  'd  be  able 
to  tell  us,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  she 's  in  Erin, 
poor  thing,  'mong  the  pigs  and  the  taties." 

"  Wot  could  she  tell  about  the  doldrums  1" 
said  Muggins,  with  a  look  of  contempt 

**  More  nor  ye  think,  boy ;  sure  there  isn't 
nothin'  in  the  univarse  but  she  can  spaik  about, 
just  like  a  book,  an'  though  she  niver  was  in 
the  doldrums  as  far  as  I  knows,  she 's  been  in 
the  dumps  often  enough ;  maybe  it 's  cousins 
they  are.  Anyhow  she  *s  not  here,  an'  so  we  ' 
must  be  contint  with  spekilation." 

"  What's  that  you  say,  Larry  1"  inquired  the 
captain,  who  walked  towards  the  bow  at  the 
moment. 

The  cook  explained  his  difficulty. 

"  Why,  there 's  no  mystery  about  the  dol- 
drums," said  Captain  DaU.  "  I  've  read  a  book 
by  an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy  which 
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explains  it  all,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
currents,  an'  everything.  Gome,  I  '11  spin  you 
a  yam  about  it." 

Saying  this,  the  captain  filled  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  seating  himself  on  the  shank  of  the 
anchor,  said — 

"  You  know  the  cause  of  ocean  currents,  I 
dare  sayl" 

"  Niver  a  taste,"  said  Larry.  "  It 's  meself  is 
as  innocent  about  'em  as  the  babe  unborn ;  an' 
as  for  Muggins  there,  he  don't  know  more 
about  'em  than  my  ould  shoes — " 

**  Or  your  old  grandmother,"  growled  Mug- 
gins. 

"Don't  be  irriverent,ye  spalpeen,"  said  Larry. 

"  I  ax  her  reverence's  pardon,  but  I  didn't 
know  she  wos  a  priest,"  said  Muggins. — **  Go 
on,  Cap'n  Dall." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  captain,  "  you  know, 
at  all  events,  that  there 's  salt  in  the  sea,  and  I 
may  tell  you  there  is  lime  also,  besides  other 
things.  At  the  equator,  the  heat  bein'  great, 
water  is  evaporated  faster  than  anywhere  else, 
so  that  there  the  sea  is  Salter  and  has  more 
lime  in  it  than  elsewhere.  Besides  that  it  is 
hotter.  Of  course,  that  being  the  case,  its 
weight  is  different  from  the  waters  of  the  cold 
polar  seas,  so  it  is  bound  to  move  away  an'  get 
itself  freshened  and  cooled.  In  like  manner, 
the  cold  water  round  the  poles  feels  obliged  to 
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flow  to  the  equator  to  get  itself  salted  and 
warmed.  This  state  of  things,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  causes  commotion  in  the  sea. 
The  conmiotion  ia  moreover  increased  hy  the 
millions  of  shell-fish  that  dwell  there.  These 
creatures,  not  satisfied  with  their  natural  skins, 
^ust  needs  have  shells  on  their  backs,  and 
they  extract  lime  froih  the  sea-water  for  the 
purpose  of  makin'  these  shells.  This  jnrocess 
IS  called  secretin*  the  lime;  coral  insects  do 
the  same,  and,  as  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
south  seas  are  made  by  coral  insects,  you  may 
guess  that  a  considerable  lot  of  lime  is  made 
away  with.  The  commotion  or  disturbance 
thus  created  produces  two  great  currents — 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  and  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator.  But  there  are  many 
little  odds  and  ends  about  the  world  that  affect 
and  modify  these  currents,  such  as  depth, 
and  local  heat  and  cold,  and  rivers  and  ice- 
bergs, but  the  chief  modifiers  are  continents. 
The  currents  flowin'  north  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  southern  seas  rush  up  between 
Afiica  and  America.  The  space  bein'  narrow 
— comparatively — ^they  form  one  strong  current, 
on  doublin*  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
flies  right  across  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here 
it  is  turned  aside  and  flows  in  a  nor'-easterly 
direction,  across  the  Atlantic  towards  England 
and  Norway,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
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Stream,  but  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  'xcept 
in  the  way  of  tumin'  it  out  of  its  natural 
course.  This  Gulf  Stream  is  a  river  of  warm 
water  flowing  through  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Atlantic;  it  keeps  separate,  and  wherever  it 
flows  the  climate  is  softened.  It  embraces 
Ireland,  and  makes  the  climate  there  so  mild 
that  there  is,  as  you  know,  scarcely  any  frost 
all  the  year  round — '* 

**  Blissin's  on  it,"  broke  in  Larry,  "  sure  that 
accounts  for  the  purty  green  face  of  Erin,  which 
bates  all  other  lands  in  the  world.  Good  luck 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  say  11 " 

"You're  right,  Larry,  and  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Norway  have  reason  to  bless  it  too, 
for  the  same  latitudes  with  these  places  in 
America  have  a  rigorous  winter  extendin'  over 
more  than  half  the  year.  But  what  I  was 
cbmm'  to  was  this— there  are,  as  you  know, 
eddies  and  stagnant  places  in  ordinary  rivers, 
where  sticks,  leaves,  and  other  odds  and  ends 
collect  and  remain  fixed.  So,  in  this  great 
ocean  river,  there  <are  eddies  where  sea-weed 
collects  and  stagnates,  and  where  the  air  above 
also  stagnates  (for  the  air  currents  are  very 
much  like  those  of  the  sea).  These  eddies  or 
stagnant  parts  are  called  sargasso  seas.  There 
are  several  of  them,  of  various  sizes,  all  over 
the  ocean,  but  there  is  one  big  one  in  thft 
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Atlantic^  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Doldniins.'  It  has  bothered  navigators  in  all 
ages.  Columbus  got  into  it  on  his  way  to 
America^  and  hundreds  of  ships  have  been 
becalmed  for  weeks  in  it  since  the  days  of  that 
great  discoverer.  It  is  not  very  long  since  it 
was  found  out  that,  by  keeping  well  out  of 
their  way,  and  sailing  round  'em,  navigators 
could  escape  the  Doldrums  altogether." 

The  captain  paused  at  this  point,  and  Lany 
O'Hale  took  the  opportunity  to  break  in. 

"  D  'ye  know,  sir,"  said  he,  *  that  same  Gulf 
Stnone  has  rose  a  lot  o'  pecooliar  spekilations 
in  my  mind^  which,  if  I  may  make  so  bowld, 
I  'U— ." 

Here  the  mate's  voice  interrupted  him  gruffly 
with — 

*'  Shake  out  a  reef  in  that  top-gaQ'n  si ;  look- 
alive,  lads !" 

Larry  and  his  comrades  sprang  to  obey. 
When  they  returned  to  their  former  place  in 
the  bow,  the  captain  had  left  it,  so  that  the 
cook's  "pecooliar  spekilations"  were  not  at 
that  time  made  known. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

▲  BTOBH  AND  ITS  OONSEQUENCES. 

IN  course  of  time  the  Foam,  proceeding 
prosperously  on  her  voyage,  reached  the 
region  of  Gape  Horn — ^the  cape  of  storms. 
Here,  in  days  of  old,  Magellan  and  the  early 
voyagers  were  fiercely  buffeted  by  winds  and 
waves.  In  later  days  Cook  and  others  met 
with  the  same  reception.  In  fact,  the  Gape  is 
infamous  for  its  inhospitality,  nevertheless  it 
shone  with  bright  smiles  when  the  Foam  passed 
by,  and  a  gentle  fair-wind  wafted  her  into  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean.  Never,  since  that  event- 
ful day  when  the  adventurous  Oastilian,  Yasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  discovered  this  mighty  sea, 
did  the  Pacific  look  more  peaceful  than  it  did 
during  the  first  week  in  which  the  Foam 
floated  on  its  calm  breast.  But  the  calm  was 
deceitful  It  resembled  the  quiet  of  the  tiger 
while  crouching  to  make  a  fatsd  spring. 

Will  Osten  reclined  against  the  top  of  the 
mainmast,  to  which  he  had  ascended  in  order 
to  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  quiet  of  a  magni- 
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ficent  evening.  The  sun  was  setting  in  a  world 
of  clouds,  which  took  the  form  of  mountains 
fringed  with  glittering  gold  and  with  shadows 
of  pearly  grey. 

Oh  what  castles  young  Osten  did  build  on 
these  mountains,  to  be  sure !  Structures  so 
magnificent  that  Eastern  architects,  had  they 
seen  them,  would  have  hung  their  heads  and 
confessed  themselves  outdone.  %ut  yon  must 
not  imagine,  reader,  that  the  magnificence  of 
all  of  these  depended  on  their  magnitude  or 
richness.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  them  was 
a  mere  cottage — ^but  then,  it  was  a  pattern 
cottage.  It  stood  in  a  palm-wood,  on  a  coral 
island  mear  the  sea-shore,  with  a  stream  trick- 
ling at  its  side,  and  a  lake  full  of  wild  fowl 
behind,  and  the  most  gorgeous  tropical  plants 
clustering  round  its  open  windows  and  door, 
while  inside,  seated  on  a  couch,  was  a  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen  (whom  Will  had  often  imagined, 
but  had  not  yet  seen),  whose  auburn  hair  shone 
like  gold  in  the  sun,  contrasting  well  with  her 
lovely  complexion,  and  enhancing  the  sweetness 
of  a  smile  which  conveyed  to  the  beholder  only 
one  idea — ^love.  Many  other  castles  were  built  in 
the  clouds  at  that  time  by  Will,  but  the  cottage 
made  the  most  lasting  impression  on  las 
mind. 

"Sleepin'l"   inquired    Cupples,  the    mate, 
thrusting  his  head  through  that  orifice  in  the 
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main-top  which  ia  technically  called  the  "  lub- 
ber's hole." 

"  No,  meditating,"  answered  Will ;  "  1  We 
been  thinking  of  the  coral  islands." 

"  Humph,"  ejaculated  the  mate  contemptu- 
ously, for  Cupples,  although  a  kind-hearted 
man,  was  somewhat  cjoiical  and  had  not  a 
particle  of  sentiment  in  his  souL  Indeed  he 
showed  so  little  of  this  that  Larry  was  wont  to 
say  he  *^  didn't  belave  he  had  a  sowl  at  all,  but 
was  only  a  koorious  specimen  of  an  animated 
body." 

"  It  *s  my  opinion,  doctor,  that  you  'd  as  well 
come  down,  for  it 's  goin'  to  blow  hard." 

Will  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
mate  pointed,  and  saw  a  bank  of  black  cloud 
rising  on  the  horizon.  At  the  same  moment 
the  captain's  voice  was  heard  below  shout- 
ing— 

"  Stand  by  there  to  reef  topsails !" 

This  was  followed  by  the  conmiand  to  close- 
reef.  Then,  as  the  squall  drew  rapidly  nearer, 
a  hurried  order  was  given  to  take  in  all  sail. 
The  squall  was  evidently  a  worse  one  than  had 
at  first  been  expected. 

On  it  came,  hissing  and  curling  up  the  sea 
before  it. 

"  Mind  your  helm ! — ^port  a  little,  port !" 

"  Port  it  is,  sir,"  answered  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  in  the  deep  quiet  voice  of  a  well-di»- 
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dplined  sailor,  whose  only  ooncem  is  to  do  his 
duty. 

**  Steady !"  cried  the  captain. 

The  words  had  barely  left  his  lips,  and  the 
men  who  had  been  furling  the  sails  had  just 
gained  the  deck,  when  the  squall  struck  them, 
and  the  Foam  was  laid  on  her  beam-ends, 
hurling  all  her  crew  into  the  scuppers.  At  the 
same  time  terrible  darkness  overspread  the  sky 
like  a  palL  When  the  men  regained  their  foot- 
ing, some  of  them  stood  bewildered,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do ;  others,  whose  presence  of  mind 
never  deserted  them,  sprang  to  where  the  axes 
were  kept,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cut  away 
the  masts^  if  necessary.  But  the  order  was  not 
given. 

Captain  Dall  and  Will,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing near  the  binnacle,  seized  and  clung  to  the 
wheeL 

"  She  will  right  herself,"  said  the  former,  as 
he  observed  that  the  masts  rose  a  little  out  of 
the  sea. 

Fortunately  the  good  ship  did  so,  and  then, 
although  there  was  scarcely  a  rag  of  canvas 
upon  her,  she  sprang  away  before  the  hurricane 
like  a  sea-gull. 

Terrible  indeed  is  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  "  scud  under  bare  poles,"  when 
He  who  formed  the  great  deep  puts  forth  His 
mighty  power,  causing  them  to  ^  stagger  and  be 
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at  their  wits'  encL"  For  hours  the  Foam,  rushed 
wildly  over  the  sea,  now  rising  like  a  cork  on 
the  crest  of  the  billows,  anon  sinking  like  lead 
into  the  valleys  between.  She  was  exposed  to 
double  danger;  that  of  being  cast  upon  ore 
of  the  numerous  coral  reefs  with  which  the 
Pacific  in  some  parts  abounds,  or  being  *' pooped" 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  seas  which  followed 
her. 

During  this  anxious  period  little  was  said  or 
done  except  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the 
ship.  Men  snatched  sleep  and  food  at  intervals 
as  they  best  might. «  At  length,  after  two  days, 
the  gale  began  to  abate  and  the  sea  to  go  down. 

/'  It  was  sharp  while  it  lasted,  captain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  done  us  little  harm,"  said  Will 
Osten,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

"True,"  said  the  captain  heartily;  "we'll 
soon  repair  damages  and  make  all  snug. — ^Is 
there  much  water  in  the  hold,  Mr.  Cupples  V* 

The  mate  answered  gloomily  that  there  was 
a  good  deal 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Cupples* 
gloominess  arose  from  anxiety.  Not  at  aUL  It 
was  simply  his  nature  to  be  gloomy.  If  it  had 
been  his  duty  to  have  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  his  own  marriage,  he  would  have  done  it  as 
sadly  as  if  it  had  been  the  announcement  of  his 
death.  His  thoughts  were  gloomy,  and  his 
tones  were  appropriate  thereto.    Even  his  jokes 
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weregrave^  and  his  countenance  was  lugubri- 
ous. 

"  It  is  gaining  on  us,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Cupples. 

"  Then  get  all  the  spare  hands  to  work  with 
buckets  immediately,"  said  the  captain,  "  and 
send  the  carpenter  here;  we  must  have  the 
leak  discovered." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  sighed  Mr.  Cupples,  as  if  he  had 
given  way  to  despair;  nevertheless,  he  went 
off  actively  to  obey  the  order. 

'^  A  strange  man  that,"  said  the  captain,  turn- 
ing to  Will ;  ''  he  is  a  capital  seaman,  and  a  kind- 
hearted  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is  melancholy 
enough  to  throw  a  man  into  the  blues." 

''He  and  I  get  on  famously  notwithstand- 
ing," said  Will,  with  a  laugh.  ''See,  he  is 
running  aft — with  bad  news  I  fear,  for  his  face 
is  longer  if  possible  than — " 

"Leak's  increasing,  sir,"  said  the  mate 
hurriedly ;  '*  we  must  have  started  a  plank." 

This  seemed  to  be  too  true.  All  hands  were 
now  plying  pumps  and  buckets  vigorously,  and 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  discover  the 
leak,  but  in  vain.  Hour  by  hovr,  inch  by  inch, 
the  water  gained  on  them,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  ship  must  sink. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  been 
at  sea  to  realize  the  feelings  of  men  who  are 
thus  suddenly  awakened  to  the  awfal  fact  that 
the  vessel  which  has  been  their  home  for  many 
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weeks  or  months  can  no  longer  be  counted  on, 
and  that,  in  a  few  hours,  they  shall  be  left  in 
open  boats,  far  from  land,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wide  and  stormy  sea.  So  terrible  was  the 
thought  to  those  on  board  the  Foam,  that 
every  man,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy, 
toiled  for  hours  at  the  pumps  in  silent  despera- 
tion. At  last,  when  it  was  found  that  the  water 
gained  on  them  rapidly,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  the  captain  quietly  left 
off  working  and  put  on  his  coat. 

"Avast  pumping,  my  lads,"  said  he,  in  a 
grave,  earnest  tone ;  "  the  good  ship  is  doomed, 
and  now  it  behoves  us  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  save  our 
lives.  Stand  by  to  hoist  out  the  boats.  Get 
up  bread  and  water,  steward,  and  stow  in  them 
as  much  as  you  can  with  safety.  Mr.  Gupples, 
see  my  orders  carried  out,  and  haVe  the  provi- 
sions properly  divided  among  the  boats.  I 
want  you,  doctor,  to  come  below  and  help  me 
to  get  up  a  few  things  that  will  be  of  use 
to  us." 

The  prompt  energy  of  the  captain  infused 
confidence  into  the  men,  who  soon  executed 
the  orders  given  them.  Ere  long  the  boats 
were  ready  to  be  launched  over  the  side,  but 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger,  for  the  sea  was  still  running  high,  and 
the  ship  rolled  heavily. 
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And  now  the  great  evU  of  not  being  provided 
with  proper  tackling  to  launch  the  boats  became 
apparent.  One  of  the  quarter-boats  was  the 
first  to  be  lowered.  It  was  full  of  men.  The 
order  was  given  to  lower,  and  it  dropped  on 
the  water  sdl  right.  Then  the  order  to  unhook 
the  tackle  was  given.  The  man  at  the  stem 
tackle  succeeded  in  unhooking,  but  the  man  at 
the  bow  failed.  The  result  was  fatal  and  in- 
stantaneous. When  the  ship  rose  on  the  next 
wave,  the  boat  was  lifted  by  the  bow  out  of 
the  water  until  she  hung  from  the  davits,  and  a 
terrible  cry  was  uttered  as  all  the  men  were 
thrown  out  of  her  into  the  sea.  Next  moment 
the  boat  was  plunged  into  the  waves,  the  tackle 
snapt,  and  she  was  swept  away. 

''Lower  away  the  long-boat!"  shouted  the 
captain. 

This  was  eagerly  and  quickly  done,  and  the 
mate  with  a  number  of  men  leaped  into  it. 
The  loweiing  was  successfully  accomplished, 
but  when  they  pulled  to  the  spot  where  the 
quarter-boat  had  gone  down,  not  one  of  those 
who  had  manned  her  could  be  found.  All  had 
perished. 

The  remaining  four  boats  were  lowered  in 
safety,  and  all  of  them  pulled  away  from  the 
sinkhig  ship,  for  latterly  she  had  been  settling 
down  so  deep  that  it  was  feared  every  pitch 
would  be  her  last,  and  had  she  sunk  while  the 
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boats  were  alongside,  their  destruction  would 
have  been  inevitable. 

They  were  rowed,  therefore,  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  there  awaited  the  end. 

There  was  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
this.  It  seeme^d  like  standing  at  the  death-bed 
of  an  old  friend.  The  sea  was  still  heavmg 
violently;  the  gale,  although  moderated,  was 
still  pretty  stiff,  and  the  sun  was  setting  in 
wild  lurid  clouds  when  the  Foam  rose  for 
the  last  time — every  spar  and  rope  standing 
out  sharply  against  the  sky.  Then  she  bent 
forward  slowly,  as  she  overtopped  a  huge  billow. 
Into  the  hollow  she  rushed.  Like  an  expert 
diver  she  went  down  head-foremost  into  the 
deep,  and,  next  moment,  those  who  had  so 
lately  trod  her  deck  saw  nothing  around  them 
save  the  lowering  sky  and  the  angiy  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ADBIFT  ON  THX  WIDE  OCEAN. 

FOB  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  ship,  the  men  in  the  boats  continued 
to  gaze,  in  a  species  of  unbelief,  at  the  place 
where  she  had  gone  down.  They  evidently  felt 
it  difficult  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  they  had 
seen.  The  suddenness  of  the  change  and  the 
extreme  danger  of  their  position  might  have 
shaken  the  stoutest  hearts,  for  the  sea  still  ran 
high  and  none  of  the  boats  were  fitted  to  live 
in  rough  weather.  They  were,  as  far  as  could 
l,e  judled.  nuuiy  hundr4  of  ;nae8  from  land, 
and,  to  add  to  the  horror  of  their  circumstances^ 
night  was  coming  on. 

^  My  lads,"  said  Captain  Dall,  sitting  down 
in  the  stem  of  his  boat,  and  grasping  the  tiller, 
^  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  sink  our  ship 
and  to  spare  our  lives.  Let  us  be  thank^l 
that  we  didn't  go  to  the  bottom  along  with 
her.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  we're  a 
long  way  fix)m  land,  and  all  of  us  will  have  to 
take  in  a  reef  in  our  appetites  for  some  time 
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to  come.  I  have  taken  care  to  have  a  good 
supply  of  salt  junk,  biscuit,  water,  and  lime 
juice  put  aboard,  so  that  if  the  weather  don't 
turn  out  uncommon  bad,  we  may  manage,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  make  the  land.  In  circum- 
stances of  this  kind,  men's  endurance  is  some- 
times tried  pretty  sharply,  and  men  in  distress 
are  occasionally  driven  to  forgetting  their  duty 
to  their  comrades.  I  tell  you  beforehand,  lads, 
that  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  steer  you 
to  the  nearest  port,  and  to  make  your  lot  as 
comfortable  as  may  be  in  an  open  boat ;  but  if 
any  of  you  should  take  a  fancy  to  having  his 
own  way,  I  've  brought  with  me  a  little  leaden 
pill-box  (here  the  captain  drew  aside  the  breast 
of  his  coat  and  exposed  the  handle  of  a  revolver) 
which  will  tend  to  keep  up  discipline  and  pre- 
vent discord.  Now,  lads,  ship  your  oars  and 
hoist  the  foresail  close  reefed,  and  look  alive, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  we'll  have  a  squally 
night" 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  very  striking. 
There  is  nothing  that  men  dislike  so  much,  in 
critical  circumstances,  where  action  is  necessary, 
as  uncertainty  or  want  of  decision  on  the  part 
of  their  leader.  The  loss  of  their  ship,  and 
their  forlorn,  almost  desperate,  condition,  had 
sunk  their  spirits  so  much  that  an  air  of 
apathetic  recklessness  had,  for  a  few  minutes, 
crossed  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  boldest 
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among  the  sailors;  but  while  the  captain  was 
speaking  this  expression  passed  away,  and 
when  he  had  finished  they  all  gave  one  hearty 
cheer,  and  obeyed  his  orders  with  alacrity. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sails,  closely  reefed, 
were  hoisted,  and  the  long-boat  rushed  swiftly 
over  the  waves.  At  first  the  four  boats  kept 
company — the  other  three  having  also  made 
sail— but  as  darkness  «et  in  they  lost  sight  of 
each  other.  The  first  mate  had  charge  of  the 
jolly-boat,  and  the  second  mate  and  carpenter 
had  the  two  others.  In  the  captain's  boat  were 
Will  Osten,  Larry  O'Hale,  Goff,  Muggins,  and 
several  of  the  best  seamen. 

Soon  after  the  sails  were  set,  a  heavy  sea 
broke  inboard  and  nearly  filled  the  boat. 

^  Bail  her  out,  lads,"  shouted  the  captain. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the  order;  the 
men  knew  their  danger  well  enough,  and  every 
one  seized  anything  that  came  to  hand  and 
began  to  bail  for  life.  There  was  only  one 
bucket  on  board,  and  this  was  appropriated  by 
the  cook,  who,  being  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  boat,  thought  himself  entitled  to  the 
post  of  honour,  and,  truly,  the  way  in  i^ch 
Larry  handled  that  bucket  and  showered  the 
water  over  the  side  justified  his  opinion  of 
himself. 

"  We  must  rig  up  something  to  prevent  that 
happening  again,''  said  Captain  Dall ;  **  set  to 
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work,  Goff,  and  cut  a  slice  out  of  the  tarpaulin 
and  nail  it  over  the  bows." 

This  was  done  without  delay,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  a  sort  of  half-deck  was  made,  which 
turned  off  the  spray  and  rendered  the  task  of 
bailing,  much  lighter — a  matter  of  considerable 
importance,  for,  in  such  a  sea,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  an  open  boat  remaining  afloat 
without  constant  bailing. 

At  first  the  men  talked  a  good  deal  in  com- 
paratively cheerful  tones  while  they  worked, 
and  the  irrepressible  Larry  O'Hale  even  ven- 
tured to  cut  one  or  two  jokes ;  but  when  night 
began  to  cover  the  deep  with  thick  darkness, 
one  after  another  dropped  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  at  last  all  were  perfectly  silent,  except 
when  it  became  necessary  to  give  an  order  or 
answer  a  question,  and  nothing  was  heard  save 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  gurgling  of 
the  waves  as  they  rushed  past^  their  white 
crests  curling  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  as  if 
greedy  to  swallow  her,  and  gleaming  like  lam- 
bent fire  all  abound. 

"This  is  a  terrible  situation,"  said  Will 
Osten,  in  a  low  tone,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder.  "  Do  you  think  there  is  much  chance 
of  our  surviving,  captain  ?" 

'' That's  not  an  easy  question  to  answer, 
doctor,"  replied  Captain  Dall,  in  a  tone  so 
hearty  that  our  hero  was  much  cheered  by  it. 
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^  Ton  see,  there  is  much  in  onr  favour  as  weQ 
as  much  against  us.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
the  Pacific,  and  according  to  its  name  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  more  fine  weather  than  bad, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Then  we 
have  the  trade  winds  to  help  us,  and  our  boat 
is  a  good  one,  with^  at  least  two  weeks'  provi- 
sions aboard.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
we're  a  terrible  long  way  off  land,  and  we 
must  count  upon  a  ^e  now  and  then,  which 
an  open  boat,  however  good,  is  not  calculated 
to  weather  easily.  See  that,  now,"  added  the 
captain,  looking  back  over  the  stem,  where, 
from  out  of  the  darkness,  Osten  could  just  see 
a  huge  wave,  like  a  black  mountain  with  a 
snowy  top,  rolling  towards  them.  "  If  we  were 
only  a  little  more  down  in  the  stem,  that  fellow 
would  drop  on  board  of  us  and  send  us  to  the 
bottom  in  half  a  minute." 

Will  felt  thsAf  although  the  captain's  tones 
were  reassuring,  his  words  were  startling.  He 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  clutched  the  seat  when  the 
billow  rolled  under  them,  raising  the  stem  of 
the  boat  jso  high  that  it  seemed  as  if  about  to 
be  thrown  completely  over,  but  the  wave  passed 
on,  and  they  fell  back  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea." 

"  Musha !  but  that  was  a  wathery  mountain 
no  less,"  exclaimed  Larry. 

"  You've  heard  of  Captain' Bligh,  Larry,  1 
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suppose)"  said  the  captain,  in  a  loud  voice, 
with  the  intention  of  letting  the  men  hear  his 
remarks. 

"  May  be  I  have,"  replied  Larry  with  cau- 
tion, "  but  if  so  I  misremimber." 

"  He  was  the  captain  of  the  Bounty,  whose 
crew  mutinied  and  turned  him  adrift  in  an 
open  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  What  I 
was  goin'  to  tell  ye  was,  that  his  circumstances 
were  a  trifle  worse  than  ours,  for  he  was  full 
four  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  land, 
and  with  short  allowance  of  provisions  on 
board." 

"  An'  did  he  make  out  the  voyage,  sur  1" 
asked  Larry. 

"  He  did,  and  did  it  nobly,  too,  in  the  face 
of  great  trouble  and  danger,  but  it  *s  too  long  a 
yam  to  spin  just  now;  some  day  when  the 
weather 's  fine  I  '11  spin  it  to  *ee.  He  weathered 
some  heavy  gales,  too,  and  what  one  man  has 
done  another  man  may  do ;  so  we  've  no  reason 
to  get  downhearted,  for  we  're  nearer  land  than 
he  was,  and  better  off  in  every  way.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  for  the  other  boats." 

The  captain's  voice  dropped  a  little  in  spite 
of  himself  as  he  concluded,  for,  despite  the 
strength  and  buoyancy  of  his  spirit,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  deep  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune. 

Thus,  talking  at  intervals  in  hopeful  tones, 
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and  relapsing  into  long  periods  of  silence,  they 
spent  that  stonny  night  without  refreshment 
and  without  rest.  The  minutes  seemed  to  float 
on  leaden  wings,  and  the  weary  watchers  ex- 
perienced  in  ^  highest  de^  ihat  dreaiy 
feeling — so  common  in  the  sick-room — ^that 
"  morning  would  nefoer  come." 

But  morning  came  at  length — ^a  faint  glimmer 
on  the  eastern  horizon.  It  was  hailed  by  Lany 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  earnest  exclamation — 

'^  Ah,  then,  there 's  the  blessed  sun  at  last, 
good  luck  to  itl" 

Gradually  the  glimmer  increased  into  grey 
dawn,  then  a  warm  tint  brightened  up  the  sky, 
and  golden  clouds  appeared.  At  last  the  glorious 
sun  arose  in  all  its  splendour,  sending  rays  of 
warmth  to  the  exhausted  frames  of  the  seamen 
and  hope  to  their  hearts.  They  much  needed 
both,  for  want  of  sleep,  anxiety,  and  cold,  had 
already  stamped  a  haggard  look  of  suffering  on 
their  faces.  As  the  morning  advanced,  however, 
this  passed  away,  and  by  degrees  they  began  to 
cheer  up  and  bestir  themselves, — spreading  out 
their  clothes  to  dry,  and  scanning  the  horizon 
at  intervals  in  search  of  the  other  boats. 

About  eight  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
guess,  the  captain  said, — 

^  Now,  lads,  let 's  have  breakfast ;  get  out  the 
bread-can.  Come,  Larry,  look  alive  I  You  've 
no  cooking  to  do  this  morning,  but  I  doubt  not 
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that  your  teeth  are  as  shaip  and  yonr  twist  as 
strong  as  ever." 

^  Stronger  than  iver,  soTy  ay  ye  plaze." 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  hear  it^  for  you  '11  have  to  go 
on  dioft  allowaDoe,  I  fear." 

^  Oohone  1"  groaned  the  eook. 

^  Never  mind,  Larry,"  said  Will  Osten,  assist- 
ing to  spread  the  sea-biscuit  and  salt  junk  on  one 
of  the  thwarts;  ^there's  a  good  time  coming." 

^  Sure,  so 's  Christmas,  doctor, but  it's  a  long 
way  oSf"  said  Larry. 

^  Fetch  me  the  scales;  now  then,  doctor, 
hold  'em,"  said  the  captain,  carefully  weighing 
out  a  portion  of  biscuit  and  meat  which  he 
handed  to  one  of  the  men.  This  process  was 
continued  until  all  had  been  supplied,  after 
which  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  lime-juice 
was  also  measured  out  to  eacL 

The  breakfast  was  meagre,  but  it  was  much 
needed,  and  as  the  sea  had  gone  down  during 
the  night  and  the  morning  was  beautiful,  it 
was  eaten  not  only  in  comfort^  but  with  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness.  While  they  were  thus 
engaged,  Gro£f  looked  up  and  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, "  Hallo !  look  here,  boys !"  , 

Every  one  started  up  and  gazed  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  where  Ihey  saw  something  black 
floating  on  the  water.  The  captain,  who  had 
taken  the  precaution  before  leaving  the  ship  to 
sling  his  telescope  over  his  shoulder,  applied  it 
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to  his  eye,  and  in  a  few  seconds  exclaimed, — 
"  It 's  the  jollj-boaty  capsized  1  Oat  with  the 
oars,  boys — ^be  smart  1  There's  some  of  'em 
clinging  to  the  keeL" 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  men  seized 
the  oars  and  plied  them  with  all  their  might. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  and  the  sail  to- 
gether they  soon  drew  near,  and  then  it  was 
distinctly  seen  that  three  men  were  clinging  to 
the  boat — ^it  followed,  of  course,  that  all  the 
rest  must  have  been  drowned.  Silently  and 
swifdy  they  pulled  alongside,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  rescued  Mr.  Cupples  and  the 
steward  and  one  of  the  sailors,  all  of  whom 
were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  could  not 
speak  for  some  time  after  being  taken  on  board. 
When  they  could  tell  what  had  happened,  their 
tale  was  brief  and  sad.  They  had  kept  in  sight 
of  the  long-boat  while  light  enabled  them  to  do 
so.  After  that  they  had  run  before  the  gale, 
until  a  heavy  sea  capsized  them,  from  which 
time  they  could  remember  nothing,  except  that 
they  had  managed  to  get  on  the  bottom  of  the 
upturned  boat,  to  which  they  had  clung  for 
many  hours  in  a  state  of  partial  insensibility. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

DESOBIBES  A  BOAT  YOTAOE,  AND  TOUCHES  OV 
GOBAli  ISLANDS. 

THE  gale  moderated  to  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
all  that  day  the  long-boat  of  the  ill-fated 
Foam  flew  over  the  sea  towards  the  west. 

'*  You  see,"  said  Captain  Dall,  in  answer  to 
a  question  put  to  him  by  Will  Osten,  "  I  don't 
know  exactly  whereabouts  we  are,  because 
there  was  a  longish  spell  of  dirty  weather  afore 
the  Foam  went  down,  and  I  hadn't  got  a  sight 
o'  the  sun  for  more  than  a  week ;  but  it 's  my 
belief  that  we  are  nearer  to  some  of  the  coral 
islands  than  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
though  how  near  I  cannot  telL  Five  hundred 
miles,  more  or  less,  perhaps." 

"A  mere  trifle,  sure !"  said  Larry,  filling  his 
pipe  carefully — ^for  his  was  the  only  pipe  that 
had  been  rescued  from  the  sinking  ship,  and  the 
supply  of  tobacco  was  very  smaU.  Small  as  it 
was,  however,  the  captain  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  collect  it  iJl  together,  causing  every 
man  to  empty  his  pockets  of  every  inch  that 
\e  possessed,  and  doled  it  out  in  small  equal 
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quantities.  The  pipe,  howeyer,  could  not  be 
treated  thus,  so  it  had  to  be  passed  round — 
each  man  possessing  it  in  turn  for  a  stated 
number  of  minutes,  when,  if  he  had  not  con- 
sumed his  portion,  he  was  obliged  to  empty 
the  pipe  and  give  it  up. 

"  It 's  my  turn,  Larry,"  cried  Muggins,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  coveted  implement  of 
fumigation. 

"No,  ye  spalpeen,  it*s  not^"  said  Larry,  con- 
tinuing to  press  down  the  precious  weed, "  owld 
Bob  had  it  last,  an'  ivery  wan  knows  that  I 
come  after  him." 

*'  It 's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  ye  admit 
that  you  comed  after  anybody,"  answered  Mug- 
gins with  a  grin ;  '^  ye  ginerally  go  before  us  all 
— ^at  least  ye  want  to." 

"Not  at  all,"  retorted  the  cook;  **whin 
there 's  dirty  work  to  be  done,  I  most  usually 
kape  modestly  in  the  background,  an'  lets  you 
go  first,  bekase  its  your  nat'ral  callin'.  Arrah  ! 
the  sun 's  goin'  to  set,  boys,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  commenced  to  smoke. 

lliis  was  true,  and  the  knowledge  that 
another  long  night  of  darkness  was  about  to 
set  in  depressed  the  spirits  which  had  begun 
to  revive  a  little.  Silence  gradually  ensued  as 
they  sat  watching  the  waves  or  gazing  wistfully 
towards  the  gorgeous  mass  of  clouds  in  which 
the  sun  was  setting.     For  a  considerable  time 
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they  8at  thus,  when  suddenly  Will  Osten  starred 
up,  and,  pointing  towards  the  horizon  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  sun,  exclaimed — "  Look  there, 
captain;  what's  that  1"  • 

^  Land  ho  !"  shouted  Larry  O'Hale  at  that 
moment,  springing  up  on  the  thwart  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  foremast. 

All  the  rest  leaped  up  in  great  excitement 

"  It 's  only  a  cloud,"  said  one. 

"  It's  a  fog-bank,"  cried  another. 

^  I  never  see'd  a  fog-bank  with  an  edge  like 
that,"  observed  old  Bob,  **  an  I  've  sailed  the 
salt  sea  long  enough  to  know." 

'*  Land  it  is,  thank  God,"  said  the  captain 
earnestly,  shutting  up  his  telescope.  ^'  Get  out 
the  oars  again,  lads !  We  can 't  make  it  before 
dark,  but  the  sooner  we  get  there  the  better, 
for  knding  on  these  coral  idands  isn't  always- 
an  easy  job." 

The  oars  were  got  out  at  once,  and  the  men 
pulled  with  a  will,  but  it  was  late  at  night  be- 
fore they  drew  near  to  the  land  and  hea^  the 
roar  of  the  surf  on  the  coral  reef  that  stood  as  a 
sentinel  to  guard  the  island. 

**  Captain,"  said  Will  Osten,  "  the  wind  has 
almost  died  away,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  surf  roars  as  violently  as  if  a  storm  were 
raging." 

^That  surf  never  goes  down  in  those  seas, 
doctor.    Even  in  calm  weather  the  swell  of  the 
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big  ocean  gathers  into  a  hii|i;e  bin>w  and  bursts 
in  foam  upon  the  coral  islands." 

"  Surely,  then,"  said  Will,  "  it  must  make 
landing  both  difficult  and  dangerous." 

"  It  is,  sometimes,  but  not  always,"  replied 
the  captain ;  "  for  a  channel  of  safety  has  been 
provided,  as  you  shall  see  before  long.  Take 
the  boat-hook,  Goff,  and  look  out  in  the  bows." 

The  man  rose  and  stood  up  with  tlie  boat- 
hook  ready  to  "  fend  oflF"  if  necessary. 

A  word  or  two  here  about  the  coral  islands 
— ^those  wonderful  productions  of  the  coral  in- 
sect— ^may  perhaps  render  the  position  of  the 
boat  and  her  subsequent  proceedings  more  in- 
telligible. 

They  are  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Some 
are  small  and  low,  like  emeralds  just  ris- 
ing out  of  the  ocean,  with  a  few  cocoa-nut 
palms  waving  their  tufted  heads  above  the 
sandy  soil  Others  are  many  miles  in  extent^ 
covered  with  large  forest  trees  and  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Some  are  inhabited,  others  are  the  abode 
only  of  sea-fowL  In  many  of  them  the  natives 
are  naked  savages  of  the  most  depraved  charac- 
ter. In  a  few,  where  the  blessed  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  planted,  the  natives  are 
to  be  seen  "  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds." 
Wherever  the  gospel  has  taken  root,  commerce 
has  naturally  sprung  up,  and  the  evils  that  in- 
variably follow  in  her  train  have  in  too  many 
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cases  been  attributed  to  Christianity.  Poor 
indeed  must  be  that  man^s,  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  Christia^ty  who  would  judge  of  its ' 
quality  or  value  by  the  fruit  of  its|?rq/«ssor&.  **By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  fAem,"  truly— ^^em, 
but  not  Christianity.  The  world  is  an  hospital, 
and  life  the  period  of  convalescence.  Christian- 
ity  is  the  one  grand  and  all-sufficient  medicine. 
Shall  we,  the  afflicted  and  jaundiced  patients, 
still  suffering  from  the  virulence  and  effect  of 
sin,  condemn  the  medicine  because  it  does  not 
turn  us  out  cured  in  a  single  day  t  Still,  even 
to  fruits  we  can  appeal,  mingled  and  con- 
founded with  crab-apples  though  they  be. 

Come,  sceptic,  make  a  trial  of  it.  Go  to  the 
Fijie  Islands;  get  yourself  wrecked  among 
them.  Be  cast  into  the  stormy  deep ;  buffet 
the  waves  manfully,  and  succeed  in  struggling 
exhausted  to  the  shore.  The  savages  there,  if 
not  Christianized,  will  haul  you  out  of  the  sea, 
roast  you,  and  eat  you  !  They  do  this  in  com- 
pliance with  a  humane  little  law  which  main- 
tains that  all  who  are  shipwrecked  and  cast  bit 
shore  are  thus  to  be  disposed  of.  Ha!  you 
need  not  smile.  The  record  of  this  fact  may 
be  read,  in  unquestionable  authorities,  in  every 
public  library  in  the  kingdom.   Search  and  seel 

On  the  other  hand,  go  and  get  cast  on  one 
of  the  Kjie  group  where  Christianity  holds 
sway,  and  there,  despite  the  errors,  inconsis- 
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tencies,  and  sins  of  its  professors  and  enemies, 
the  same  natives  will  haul  you  ont  of  the  sea, 
receive  you  into  their  houses,  feed  and  clothe 
you,  and  send  you  on  your  way  rejoicing. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  which  applies  to 
most  of  the  coral  islands^-each  is  partially 
surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  which  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  tL  shore  varying  trora  leas  than 
one  to  two  miles.  Outside  of  this  reef  the  sea 
may  heave  tumultuously,  but  the  lagoon  within 
remains  calm.  The  great  breakers  may  thun- 
der on  the  reef,  and  even  send  their  spray  over, 
for  it  is  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
nowhere  much  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
breadth,  but  inside  all  is  peaceful  and  motion- 
less. In  this  reef  there  are  several  openings, 
by  which  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  may  enter 
and  find  a  safe,  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
found  that  these  openings  occur  usually  oppo- 
site to  any  part  of  the  islands  where  a  stream 
flows  into  the  sea ;  and  the  openings  have  fre- 
quently a  little  herbage,  sometimes  a  few  cocoa- 
nut  palms  growing  on  either  side,  which  form 
a  good  natural  land-mark  to  the  navigator. 

Towards  one  of  these  openings  the  long-boat 
of  the  Foam  was  rowed  with  all  speed.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  there  was  light  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  see  their  way.  As  they  drew 
near  they  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
enormous  breakers,  which  rose  like  long  gigan- 
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tic  snakes  and  rolled  in  the  form  of  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  the  reef,  where  they  fell  with 
a  thunderous  roar  in  a  flood  of  milky  foam. 

Here  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  utmost 
caution  in  steering,  for  if  the  boat  had  turned 
broadside  on  to  one  of  these  monstrous  waves, 
it  would  have  been  rolled  over  and  over  like  a 
cask. 

^'  Pull  gently,  lads,"  said  the  captain,  as  they 
began  to  get  within  the  influence  of  the  break- 
ers. "  I  don't  quite  6e6  my  way  yet.  When 
I  give  the  word,  pull  with  a  will  till  I  tell  ye 
to  hold  on.     Your  lives  depend  on  it" 

This  caution  was  necessary,  for  when  a  boat 
is  fairly  within  the  grasp  of  what  we  may  term 
a  shore-going  wave,  the  only  chance  of  safety 
lies  in  going  quite  as  fast  as  it,  if  not  faster. 
Presently  the  captain  gave  the  word ;  the  men 
bent  to  their  oars  and  away  they  rushed  on 
the  crest  of  a  billow,  which  launched  them 
through  the  opening  in  the  reef  in  the  midst 
of  a  turmoil  -  of  seething  foam.  IText  moment 
they  were  rowing  quietly  over  the  calm  lagoon, 
and  approaching  what  appeared  to  be  a  low- 
lying  island  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees ;  but 
the  light  rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
objects  clearly.  A  few  minutes  later  the  boat's 
keel  grated  on  the  sand,  and  the  whole  party 
leaped  on  shore. 

The  fii     impulse  of  Rome  of  the  men  was  to 
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cheer,  but  the  feelings  of  others  were  too  deep 
for  expression  in  this  way. 

^'Thanks  be  to  Godl"  murmured  Captain 
Dall  as  he  landed. 

"Amenl"  said  Will  Osten,  earnestly. 

Some  of  the  men  shook  hands,  and  congratu- 
lated each  other  on  their  escape  from  what  all 
had  expected  would  prove  to  be  a  terrible 
death. 

As  for  Larry  O'Hale,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
and,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  kissed  the 
ground. 

"  My  best  blissins  on  ye,"  said  he  with  emo- 
tion. ^  Och,  whither  ye  be  a  coral  island  or  a 
granite  wan  no  matter ;  good  luck  to  the  insict 
that  made  ye,  is  the  prayer  of  Larry  O'Hale  I" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HOPES,  FEARS,  AND  FBOSFECTS  ON  THE  CORAL  ISLAND. 

FEW  conditions  of  life  are  more  difficult  to 
bear  than  that  which  is  described  in  the 
proverb^  ''Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick."  Day  after  day,  week  after  week  passed 
by,  and  every  morning  the  unfortunate  men 
who  had  been  cast  on  the  coral  island  rose 
with  revived  hope  to  spend  the  day  in  anxiety, 
and  to  lie  down  in  disappointment. 

The  island  proved  to  be  a  low  one,  not  more 
than  four  miles  in  length  by  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  on  which  nothing  grew  except  a  few 
cocoa-nut  palms.  These  afforded  the  wrecked 
crew  a  scanty  supply  of  food,  which,  with  the 
provisions  they  had  brought,  enabled  them  to 
live,  but  the  prospect  of  a  residence  on  such  a 
spot  was  so  hopeless,  that  they  would  have  left 
it  immediately  had  not  an  accident  happened 
which  deprived  them  of  their  boat 

A  few  mornings  after  landing,  several  of  the 
men  rose  early,  and,  without  obtaifiing  the 
captain's  permission,  went  to  fish  in  the  lagoon. 
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intending  to  ^^urpiise  their  comrades  by  bring- 
ing  a  supply  of  fresh  fish.  They  were  nnsuc- 
cessfuly  but,  supposing  that  their  chance  would 
be  better  in  the  open  sea^  they  rowed  through 
the  opening  in  the  reef.  They  had,  however, 
miscalculated  the  size  and  power  of  the  breakers 
that  continually  thundered  there.  The  boat 
was  heavy  and  unmanageable  except  by  a  strong 
crew.  She  turned  broadside  to  the  breakers, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  was  hurled  upon  the  reef 
and  dadied  to  pieces.  The  men  were  saved 
almost  by  miracle.  They  succeeded  in  landing 
on  the  reef,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of 
broken  pieces  of  the  wreck,  swam  across  the 
lagoon  to  the  island. 

The  loss  was  irreparable,  so  that  they  had 
now  no  hope  left  except  in  the  passing  of  a  ship 
or  a  native  canoe.  This  latter  contingency  they 
were  led  to  hope  for  by  the  discovery,  one  very 
clear  morning,  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
mountain  tops  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  barely 
viable  on  the  horizon.  But  as  day  after  day 
passed  without  the  appearance  of  a  canoe,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  islands  were 
not  inhabited.  As  weeks  passed  by  and  no 
sail  appeared,  their  hearts  began  to  fail  them, 
for  the  small  stock  of  provisions  was  rapidly 
diminishing. 

One  morning  Captain  Dall  ascended  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  island,  where  he  was  wont 
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to  spend  the  greater  part  of  each  day  on  the 
look-out.  He  found  Will  Oaten  there  before 
him. 

**  Good-morning,  doctor/'  said  the  captain, 
with  a  dash  of  the  old  hearty  spirit  in  his  voice, 
for  he  was  not  easily  depressed ;  ^  anything  in 
sight  1" 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Will,  with  a  degree  of 
energy  in  his  tone  that  caused  the  captain  to 
look  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Hallo,  doctor,  have  you  made  a  discovery, 
or  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  swim  off 
the  island,  that  you  speak  and  look  so  resolute 
this  morning  1" 

"  Yes,  I  have  made  a  discovery.  I  have  dis- 
covered that  the  provisions  will  not  last  us 
another  week ;  that  our  vigour  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be ;  that  a  sort  of  apathy  is  stealing 
over  us  all ;  that  the  sands  of  life,  in  short,  are 
running  out  while  we  are  sitting  idle  here 
making  no  effort  to  help  ourselves." 

"  What'  can  we  do,  lad  V*  said  the  captain 
sadly,  supposing  that  the  youth  was  merely 
giving  vent  to  a  spirit  of  desperation. 

"  I  *11  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  Will, 
rising ;  '*  we  can  cut  down  most  of  the  trees 
and  make  a  huge  pile  of  them,  which,  with 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  long-boat  to  kindle 
them,  will  create  a  blaze  that  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people  who  live  on  yonder 
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island — if  there  be  any.  I  know  the  character 
of  South  Sea  islanders,  but  it  is  better  to  live 
in  captivity  or  die  by  the  hand  of  savages  than 
to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Come,  Captain 
Dall,  we  mtist  stir  the  men  up  to  make  a  last 
effort  Eather  than  die  here,  I  will  make  a 
raft  and  hoist  a  sail  on  it,  and  commit  myself 
to  the  winds  and  waves.  What  say  ypu'J 
Shall  we  try  1" 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say, 
doctor,"  replied  the  captain,  pondering  the 
subject ;  "  at  all  events,  no  harm  can  come  of 
making  the  attempt.  I'll  go  speak  to  the 
men." 

In  pursuance  of  this  intention  he  left  the 
place  of  outlook  accompanied  by  Will,  and  the 
result  of  their  consultation  with  the  men  was, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  Larry  O'Hale  and  Mr. 
Cupples  set  to  work  with  all  the  energy  in 
their  natures  to  fell  trees  with  the  two  axes 
they  possessed.  When  they  were  exhausted, 
Will  Osten  and  Goff  relieved  them,  and  then 
the  captain  and  old  Bob  took  the  axes.  Thus 
the  work  went  on  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
a  pile  of  logs  was  raised  almost  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  cottage. 

There  was  something  hopeful  in  the  mere 
act  of  working  with  a  view  to  deliverance  that 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  when  the 
stm  began  to  sink  towards  the  western  horizon. 
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they  sat  down  to  their  slight  meal  of  biscuit 
and  cocoa-nut  milk  with  more  appetite  and 
relish  than   they  had   experienced  for  many 

the  midst  of  his  supper. 

"  Well,  wot  have  'ee  bin  thinkin*,  lad  V*  said 
Muggins,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat  and  wishing  for  more  food — but  wish- 
ing in  vain,  for  he  had  finished  his  allowance 
— "  you  *re  a  good  deal  given  to  thinkin*,  but 
there  *8  not  much  ever  comes  on  it,  *xcept  wind 
in  the  shape  o'  words." 

"  And  what  *s  words,"  retorted  the  cook,  in 
supreme  contempt,  "  but  the  expression  o*  sin- 
timent,  widout  which  there  wouldn't  have  bin 
nuthin*  wotsomediver  in  the  univarse?  Sinti- 
ment  is  the  mother  of  all  things,  as  ould  Father 
O'Dowd  used  to  say  to  my  grandmother  whin 
he  wanted  to  come  the  blarney  over  her.  It 
was  a  philosopher  sintimentilizin*  over  a  tay- 
kittle,  I  'm  towld,  as  caused  the  diskivery  o'  the 
steam-ingine ;  it  was  a  sintimintal  love  o'  coun- 
try as  indooced  St.  Patrick  to  banish  the  varmin 
from  Ireland,  an'  it  was  religious  sintiment  as 
made  Noah  for  to  build  the  Ark,  but  for  which 
nother  you  nor  me  would  have  bin  bom  to  git 
cast  upon  a  coral  island.  Sintiment  is  ivery- 
thing.  Muggins,  and  of  that  same  there  isn't 
more  in  your  whole  body  than  I  cud  shove  into 
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fche  small  end  of  a  baccy-pipe.  But  to  return 
to  the  pint :  I  Ve  bin  thinHn*  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  set  a  light  to  this  here  Httle 
pile  in  the  daylight  or  in  the  dark,  bekase,  in 
the  wan  case  it's  the  smoke  that  would  call 
attintion,  an'  in  the  other  case  it 's  the  flame." 

"  That  is  true,  Larry,"  said  the  captain ;  "  I  'm 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  seen  at 
night,  fire  being  more  powerful  than  smoke." 

"  But  they  're  more  likely  to  be  asleep  at 
night,  and  to  miss  seein'  it,"  observed  Cupples, 
in  a  hollow  tone. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the 
mate's  voice  had  become  much  more  sepulchral 
and  his  aspect  more  cadaverous  since  his  arrival 
on  the  island. 

"  True  for  ye,"  chimed  in  Larry ;  **  an'  who 
knows,  if  they  did  see  it  but  they  might  take 
it  for  the  moon  in  a  fog — or  for  a  volkainy  ]" 

"  Wouldn't  the  best  way  to  settle  the  matter 
be  to  kindle  the  fire  just  now,  before  it  grows 
dark,"  suggested  Will  Osten,  "  so  that  they 
will  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  smoke,  and 
then,  when  it  grows  dark,  the  fire  will  be 
getting  brighter  V 

"  Eight,  doctor,  you  're  right.  Come,  we  '11 
put  the  light  to  it  at  once,"  cried  the  captain, 
rising.  **  Hand  me  the  match-box,  Mr.  Cupples ; 
it's  in  the  head  o'  the  bread  cask." 

The  whole  party  rose  and  went  to  the  pile 
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of  timber,  which  was  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
islet  and  towered  to  a  height  of  nearly  twejve 
feet.  Captain  Dall  applied  a  match  to  the 
tarry  pieces  of  the  long-boat,  which  had  been 
placed  as  the  foundation,  and  the  flames  at 
once  leaped  up  and  began  to  lick  greedily  round 
the  timber,  winding  through  the  interstices  and 
withering  up  the  leaves.  Soon  a  thick  smoke 
began  to  ascend,  for  much  of  the  timber  in  the 
pile  was  green,  and  before  the  sun  had  set  a 
dense  black  cloud  was  rising  straight  up  like  a 
pillar  and  spreading  out  into  the  sky.  As  the 
Are  gathered  strength,  a  great  tongue  of  flame 
flashed  up  ever  and  anon  into  the  midst  of  the 
rolling  doud  and  rent  it  for  a  single  instant ; 
by  degrees  those  tongues  waged  fierce  war  with 
the  smoke.  They  shot  through  it  more  and 
more  frequently,  licked  and  twined  round  it — 
in  and  out — until  they  gained  the  mastery  at 
last,  and  rose  with  a  magnificent  roar  into  the 
heavens.  Then  it  was  that  Larry  O'Hale  gave 
vent  to  his  excitement  and  admiration  in  an 
irrepressible  shout,  and  his  comrades  burst  into 
a  mingled  cheer  and  fit  of  laughter,  as  they 
moved  actively  round  the  blazing  mass  and 
stirred  it  into  fiercer  heat  with  boat-hooks  and 
oars. 

When  night  had  closed  in,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  bonfire  was  intense,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
party  rose  with  the  flames,  for  they  felt  certain 
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that  any  human  beings  who  chanced  to  be 
within  fifkj  miles  of  them  could  not  fail  to  see 
the  signal  of  distress. 

So  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  passed 
in  wild  excitement  and  energetic  action.  At 
last,  exhausted  yet  hopeful,  they  left  the  bonfire 
to  bum  itself  out  and  sat  down  to  watch. 
During  the  first  half-hour  they  gazed  earnestly 
over  the  sea,  and  so  powerfully  had  their  hopes 
been  raised,  that  they  expected  to  see  a  ship  or 
boat'  approaching  every  minute ;  but  ere  long 
their  hopes  sank  as  quickly  as  they  had  been 
raised.  They  ceased  to  move  about  and  talk 
of  the  prospect  of  speedy  deliverance.  The 
hearts  of  men  who  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  depressing  influence  of  "  hope  deferred," 
and  whose  frames  are  somewhat  weakened  by 
suffering  and  insufficient  food,  are  easily  chilled. 
One  after  another  they  sUently  crept  under  the 
sail,  which  had  been  spread  out  in  the  form  of 
a;  tent  to  shelter  them,  and  with  a  sigh  lay 
down  to  rest.  Weariness  and  exposure  soon 
closed  their  eyes  in  "  kind  Nature's  sweet  re- 
storer— balmy  sleep,"  and  the  coral  island 
vanished  utterly  from  their  minds  as  they 
dreamed  of  home,  and  friends,  and  other  days. 
So,  starving  men  dream  of  sumptuous  fare,  and 
captives  dream  of  freedom. 

Will  Ostcn  was  last  to  give  way  to  the  feel- 
ing of  disappointment,  and  last  to  lie  down 
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under  the  folds  of  the  rude  tent.  He  was 
young,  and  strong,  and  sanguine.  It  was  hard 
for  one  in  whose  veins  the  hot  blood  careered 
so  vigorously  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
few  days  reducing  him  to  the  weakness  of 
infancy — ^harder  still  for  him  to  realize  the 
approach  of  death ;  yet,  when  he  lay  meditat- 
ing there  in  the  silence  of  the  calm  night,  a 
chill  crept  over  his  frame,  for  his  judgment 
told  him  that  if  a  merciful  God  did  not  send 
deliverance,  "  the  end"  was  assuredly  drawing 
very  nigh. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

IN  WUICH  OUB  HERO  SUOOESTS  A  PLAN  WHICH  GETS  THB 
PABTT  OUT  or  ONE  DIFFICULTY  ^UT  PLUNQES  THBM  INTO 
ANOTHER. 

HOW  long  Wandering  Will  would  have  lain 
in  the  midst  of  his  slumbering  comrades, 
indulging  in  gloomy  reveries,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  he  was  suddenly  startled  out  of  them 
by  the  appearance  of  a  black  object  on  the  sea,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Will's 
couch  was  near  the  open  entrance  to  the  tent, 
and  from  the  spot  where  his  head  lay  pillowed 
on  his  coat  he  could  see  the  lagoon,  the  open- 
ing in  the  reef,  and  the  ocean  beyond.  He  rose 
softly,  but  quickly,  and  went  out  to  assure 
himself  that  his  disturbed  fancy  had  not  misled 
him.  No — ^there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
Grey  dawn  was  already  breaking,  and  enabled 
him  to  see  it  distinctly — a  dark  moving  speck 
on  the  sea  far  outside  the  ree£  It  could  not 
be  a  gull  or  sea-bird,  he  felt  persuaded ;  neither 
was  it  a  ship,  for  his  eye  during  the  voyage 
had  become  a  practised  one  in  observing  dis- 
tant vessels.     It  might  be  a  boat  I 
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Full  of  this  idea,  and  trembling  with  hope 
and  anxiety,  he  returned  to  the  tent,  and 
gently  awoke  the  captain. 

"  Sh  I  don't  speak,"  he  whispered,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  captain's  mouth. 

"  I  'm  convinced  it  is  a  boat,"  continued 
Will,  as  he  stood  beside  the  now  smoulder- 
ing fire,  while  the  captain  gazed  long  and  ear- 
nestly through  his  telescope  at  the  object  on 
the  sea. 

"  You  *re  only  half  right,"  said  the  other, 
with  unusual  seriousness,  as  he  handed  the 
glass  to  his  companion;  "it  is  a  canoe — a 
large  one,  I  think,  and  apparently  fiill  of  men ; 
but  we  shan't  be  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  that ; 
our  fire  has  evidently  attracted  them,  and  now 
we  must  prepare  for  their  reception. 

"Do  you  then  doubt  their  friendliness  "J" 
asked  Will,  returning  the  glass  to  the  captain, 
who  again  examined  the  approaching  canoe 
careftdly. 

"  Whether  they  shall  turn  out  to  be  friends 
or  foes,  doctor,  depends  entirely  on  whether 
they  are  Christians  or  heathens.  If  the  mis- 
sionaries have  got  a  footing  amongst  'em,  we 
are  saved ;  if  not — ^I  wouldn't  give  much  for 
our  chance  of  seeing  Old  England  again." 

The  captain's  voice  dropped  as  he  said  this, 
and  his  face  was  overspread  with  an  expres- 
sion of  profound  gravity. 
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"  Do  you  really  beUeve  in  all  the  stories  we 
have  heard  of  the  blood-thirstiness  of  these 
savages,  and  their  taste  for  human  flesh  1" 
asked  Will,  with  some  anxiety. 

'* Believe  them!"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
with  a  bitter,  almost  ferocious  laugh;  "of 
course  I  do.  I  have  seen  them  at  their  bloody 
work,  lad.  It's  all  very  well  for  shore-goin' 
folk  in  the  old  country  to  make  their  jokes 
about  '  Cold  missionary  on  the  sideboard,'  and 
to  sihg  of  the  ^  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands ;' 
but,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sky  over  your  head, 
and  a  coral  island  under  your  feet,  so  certainly 
do  the  South-Sea  savages  kill,  roast,  and  eat 
their  enemies,  and  so  fond  are  they  of  human 
flesh  that,  when  they  can't  get  hold  of  enemies, 
they  kill  and  eat  their  slaves.  Look,  you  can 
make  out  the  canoe  well  enough  now  without 
the  glass ;  she 's  makin'  straight  for  the  open- 
ing in  the  reef.  The  sun  will  be  up  in  half  an 
hour,  and  they  'U  arrive  about  the  same  time. 
Come,  let  us  rouse  the  men." 

Hastening  down  to  the  tent,  the  captain 
raised  the  curtain,  and  shouted  hoarsely — 

"  Hallo,  lads,  turn  out  there — ^tum  out. 
Here 's  a  canoe  in  sight — look  alive  ! " 

Had  a  bomb-shell  fallen  into  the  midst  of 
the  sleepers,  it  could  scarcely  have  produced 
more  commotion  among  them.  Every  one 
sprang  up  violently. 
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"Hooroo!"  shouted  Larry  O'Hale,  "didn't 
I  say  sol  Sure  it's  mysilf  was  draimin'  of 
ould  Ireland,  an'  the  cabin  in  the  bog  wi'  that 
purty  little  cratore — **  He  stopped  abruptly, 
and  added,  "Och!  captain  dear,  what 's  wrongl" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Larry,  for  a  little,  and 
keep  your  cheerin'  till  you  have  done  fightin', 
for  it 's  my  opinion  we  may  have  something  to 
do  in  that  way  ere  long." 

''Faix,  it's  mysilf  as  can  enjoy  a  taste  o' 
that  too,"  said  Larry,  buttoning  his  jacket  and 
turning  up  his  cuffs. 

By  tnis  time  the  canoe  was  approaching  the 
passage  in  the  reef,  and  the  whole  party 
hastened  to  the  beach,  where  they  held  a 
hasty  council  of  war,  for  it  was  now  clear  that 
the  canoe  was  one  of  the  largest  size^-capable 
of  holding  nearly  a  hundred  men — and  that  it 
was  quite  Ml  of  naked  savages.  In  a  few 
words  the  captain  explained  to  the  men  the 
character  of  the  islanders  as  ascertained  by 
himself  on  previous  voyages,  and  showed  how 
hopeless  would  be  their  case  if  they  turned  out 
to  be  heathens. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  are  fifteen  in  number, 
all  told,  with  two  muskets,  one  pistol,  three  or 
four  cutlasses,  and  a  small  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. If  these  men  prove  to  be  enemies,  shall 
we  attack  them,  and  try  to  take  their  canoe,  or 
shall  we  at  once  lay  down  our  arms  and  trust 
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to  their  generosity  1  Peace  or  war,  that's  the 
question  V* 

Lany  at  once  declared  for  war,  and  several 
of  the  more  fiery  spirits  joined  him,  among 
whom  was  Will  Osten ;  for  the  young  doctor 
shrank  with  horror  j&om  the  idea  of  being 
roasted  and  eaten ! 

"  I  vote  for  peace,"  said  the  mate,  gloomily. 

"  Sure,  Mr.  Cupples,"  exclaimed  Larry,  "  I 
wonder  at  that,  for  it  *s  little  pace  ye  gave  us 
aboord  the  Foam." 

"It's  not  possible,"  continued  the  mate — 
taking  no  notice  of  the  cook's  remark,  nor  of 
the  short  laugh  which  followed  it — "  it 's  not 
possible  for  fifteen  men,  armed  as  we  are,  to 
beat  a  hundred  savages,  well  supplied  with 
clubs  and  spears — ^as  I  make  no  doubt  they  are 
— so  I  think  we  should  trust  to  their  friendli- 
ness." 

"  Bah ! "  whispered  Larry  to  the  man  next 
him ;  "  he  knows  that  he 's  too  tough  and  dry 
for  any  savage  in  his  siven  sinses  to  ait  him, 
cooked  or  raw,  and  so  he  hopes  to  escape." 

"Mr.  Cupples  is  right,  lads,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; "we'd  have  no  chance  in  a  fair  fight, 
an'  though  I  make  no  doubt  we  should  kill 
double  our  number  in  the  scrimmage,  what 
good  would  that  do  1" 

Some  of  the  men  here  seconded  the  captain ; 
the  others  began  to  waver,  and  it  was  finally 
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decided  that  they  should  at  least  begin  with 
pacific  advances. 

When  the  council  broke  up,  the  canoe  was 
half-way  across  the  lagoon,  so  the  sailors  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  awaited  her 
arrival.  As  she  came  nearer,  it  became  appa- 
rent that  she  was  a  war-canoe  filled  with  war- 
riors. Steadily  and  swiftly  she  advanced  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Then  the 
paddlers  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  drift  slowly  in,  while  a  splendid  looking 
savage  stood  up  in  the  bow  with  a  shield  on 
his  left  arm  and  a  javelin  in  his  right  hand. 

The  chief,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  wore 
no  clothing,  except  a  piece  of  native  cloth  round 
his  loins ;  but  his  whole  body  was  elaborately 
tatooed  with  various  devices ;  and  this  species 
of  decoration,  coupled  with  the  darkness  of  his 
skin,  did  away  very  much  with  the  appearance 
of  nakedness.  He  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
clothed  in  a  dark  skin-tight  dress.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  part  about  him  was  the  top 
of  his  heady  on  which  there  seemed  to  be  a 
large  turban,  which,  on  closer  inspection,  turned 
out  to  be  his  own  hair  curled  and  frizzed  out 
artificially.  Altogether  he  was  an  imposing 
and  gigantic  fellow. 

When  about  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  the 
savages  checked  the  canoe's  progress  and  stood 
up.    Now  was  the  time  for  action,  so,  according 
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to  previous  arrangement,  the  sailors  laid  their 
weapons  down  on  the  beach,  and  held  up  their 
hands,  at  the  same  time  making  such  signs  of 
friendship  as  they  thought  would  be  under- 
stood. The  savages,  who  were  quick-witted 
fellows,  at  once  ran  the  canoe  ashore,  leaped 
out,  and  hastened  towards  tiie  white  men. 

As  they  did  so.  Captain  Dall  put  his  tele- 
scope to  his  eye  for  a  moment,  wishing  to  scan 
closely  the  features  of  the  chief.  Instantly  the 
whole  band  turned  with  a  howl,  and,  making 
towards  the  canoe,  jumped  in  and  pushed  off. 

'*  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  captain,  with  a  smile, 
^  these  fellows  have  been  fired  at  by  Europeans 
before  now.  They  evidently  mistook  my  tele- 
scope for  a  musket." 

The  savages  paused,  and  again  faced  about  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  and  the  captain 
sought  by  every  imaginable  sign  and  gesticula- 
tion to  remove  the  bad  impression  h^  had  so  in- 
nocently created.  He  succeeded.  In  a  short  time 
the  natives  again  landed  and  advanced  towards 
them.  On  drawing  near,  the  chief  stopped  and 
made  a  short  speech — which,  of  course,  none  of 
the  white  men  understood.  To  this  Captain 
Dall  replied  in  a  short  speech — which,  of  course, 
none  of  the  natives  understood.  Both  parties 
looked  very  amiably,  however,  at  each  other, 
and  by  degrees  drew  closer  together,  when  the 
natives  began  to  manifest  much  curiosity  in 
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reference  to  the  costume  of  the  sailors.  Soon 
they  became  more  familiar,  and  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  that "  familiarity  breeds  contempt," 
was  quickly  illustrated  by  one  of  the  savages 
seizing  hold  of  the  musket  which  Larry  0*Hale 
carried.  The  hot  blood  of  the  Irishman  in- 
stantly fired. 

"  Let  go,  ye  dirty  bit  o'  mahogany,"  he  cried, 
holding  the  musket  tight  with  his  left  hand,  and 
clenching  his  right  in  a  threatening  manner. 

Captain  Dall,  foreseeing  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  blow,  sought  to  create  a  diversion  by 
raising  his  telescope  to  his  eye.  The  quick- 
sighted  savage  observed  the  motion,  let  go  his 
hold  of  the  musket  and  shrank  behind  his  com- 
rades, who,  however,  did  not  appear  disposed  to 
screen  him,  for  they  all  began  to  dodge  behind 
each  other  until  the  telescope  was  lowered. 

The  temporary  distraction  of  attention  which 
this  incident  caused  emboldened  another  savage 
to  pounce  upon  the  other  musket,  which  was 
carried  by  old  Bob.  He  wrenched  it  out  of  the 
sailor's  hand  and  bounded  away  with  a  shout, 
swinging  it  over  his  head.  Unfortunately  his 
fingers  touched  the  trigger  and  the  piece  ex- 
ploded, knocking  down  the  man  who  held  it, 
and  sending  the  ball  close  past  the  chiefs  ear. 

Instantly  there  followed  a  loud  yell,  clubs 
were  brandished,  cutlasses  gleamed,  and  blood 
would  certainly  have  been  spilt  had  not  Captain 
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Dall  suddenly  seized  the  chief  by  the  shoulders 
and  rubbed  noses  with  him.  He  knew  this  to 
be  the  mode  of  salutation  among  some  of  the 
South  Sea  tribes,  and  sought  to  make  a  last 
effort  at  conciliation.  The  act  was  reciprocated 
by  the  chief,  who  signed  to  his  men  to  forbear. 

Captain  Dall  now  felt  convinced  that  any 
undecided  course  of  action  would  only  render 
their  case  more  desperate,  so  he  turned  to  his 
men  with  a  look  of  auUiority  and  said  sternly, — 

"  My  lads,  we  have  only  one  hope  left  to  us, 
and  that  is,  submission.  Throw  down  your 
weapons,  and  put  your  trust  in  the  Almighty." 

The  men  obeyed — some  with  hesitation  apd 
others  sullenly ;  they  flung  their  cutlasses  on  the 
sand  and  crossed  their  arms  on  their  breasts. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  savages  rushed 
upon  them  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  they 
were  instantly  overpowered.  Larry  O'Hale  and 
Will  Osteu,  with  some  of  the  younger  men, 
struggled  fiercely  and  knocked  down  several  of 
their  opponents  before  they  were  subdued,  but 
against  such  overwhelming  odds  they  had  no 
chance.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them 
had  they  acted  on  the  captain's  advice.  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and 
this  truth  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  act 
of  submission  than  to  that  of  resistance.  The 
only  result  of  their  ill-timed  display  of  valour 
was  the  tighter  fastening  of  the  cords  with 
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vrhich  the  savages  bound  them  hand  and  foot, 
and  somewhat  rough  handling  when  they  with 
their,  comrade^  were  tossed  into  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe. 

After  the  sailors  were  secured,  the  natives 
collected  the  provisions  that  had  been  brought 
by  them  to  the  island,  and  stowed  these  also  in 
the  canoe.  This  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
for  they  were  so  careful  to  avoid  missing  any- 
thing tiiat  tjiey  ranged  over  the  whole  island, 
examining  every  part  minutely,  and  leaving 
nothing  behind  that  had  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  value  in  their  eyes.  During  all  this 
time  the  white  men  were  left  lying  in  the  water 
which  had  leaked  into  the  canoe.  Indeed,  the 
valiant  Larry  would  certainly  have  been  drowned 
but  for  the  aid  extended  to  him  by  our  hero,  for 
he  chanced  to  have  been  thiown  into  the  canoe 
with  his  face  downwards  near  the  stern,  and  as 
the  water  gradually  settled  down  there  from 
the  prow,  which  was  raised  on  the  sand,  it 
covered  his  mouth.  Fortunately  Will,  who  was 
near  him,  managed  to  assist  the  unfortunate  man 
in  his  struggles  so  as  enable  him  to  rest  his 
head  on  the  blade  of  a  paddle  1 

When  everything  belonging  to  the  crew  of 
the  Foam  had  been  collected,  the  savages  re- 
turned to  their  canoe,  re-launched  her,  paddled 
out  to  sea,  and  ere  long  left  the  little  coral 
island  out  of  sight  behind  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OONTAINS  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  DESPERATE  CIBCUtfSTANOES 

OF  THB  PRISONSBS. 

FIVE  hours  passed  away,  during  which  the 
Bayages  continued  to  paddle  almost  with- 
out intermission,  and  our  hero  with  his  friends 
lay  fast  bound  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
They  suffered  great  pain  from  the  swelling  of 
their  limbs  and  the  tightening  of  the  cords 
that  bound  them ;  but  although  Larry  0*Hale, 
in  the  exasperation  of  his  spirit,  gave  vent  to 
one  or  two  howls,  accompanied  by  expressions 
that  were  the  reverse  of  complimentai^,  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them  until  the  island  to- 
wards which  they  steered  was  reached. 

The  instant  the  canoe  touched  the  sand  the 
captives  were  lifted  out — ^their  hands  and  feet 
were  tied  together  in  a  bunch,  and,  each  being 
slung  on  a  stout  pole  as  one  might  sling  a 
bundle,  they  were  carried  up  to  a  native  village 
on  the  margin  of  a  wood.  On  the  way.  Wan- 
dering Will  could  see  that  the  beach  swarmed 
with  natives — a.  fact,  however,  of  which  his 
ears  had  already  assured  him,  for  the  air  was 
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filled  with  yells  of  delight  as  the  captives  were 
successively  lifted  out  of  the  canoe.  He  also 
observed  that  the  island  appeared  to  be  a  large 
one,  for  he  got  a  glimpse  of  a  huge  mountain 
rising  over  the  tree  tops.  Neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  comrades,  however,  had  time  to  make 
many  observations,  for  they  were  hurried  up 
the  beach  and  into  the  village,  where  they  were 
thrown  down  under  a  rudely  built  hut  which 
was  covered  with  broad  leaves. 

Here  the  cords  that  fastened  them  were  un- 
loosed ;  but  if  this  for  a  moment  raised  the 
hope  that  they  were  about  to  be  set  free,  they 
were  quickly  undeceived  by  the  savages,  who 
rebound  their  hands  behind  them.  Our  hero. 
Captain  Dall,  Mr.  Cupples,  Larry  O'Hale,  and 
Muggins  were  then  fastened  with  cords  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  to  the  several  posts  of  the  hut  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  stand  up  or  lie 
down  at  pleasure.  George  Goff,  old  Bob,  and 
the  others  were  led  away.  Seeing  that  they 
were  about  to  be  separated,  Captain  Dall  sud- 
denly called  out,  "Farewell,  lads,"  in  a  tone 
so  sad,  that  Goff  looked  back  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, but  his  captors  forced  him  away  before 
he  could  reply. 

"  You  think  we  won't  see  them  again  V*  said 
Osten,  when  they  were  left  alone. 

"  I  think  not.  From  what  I  know  of  those 
savages,  I  fear  they  have  taken  our  comrades 
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away  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  our  OTm  time 
will  soon  come. 

Something  between  a  groan  and  a  growl 
escaped  from  O'Hale  when  this  was  said. 

"  Cudn't  we  break  thim  ropes,  and  run  a 
muck  amongst  the  murtherin'  blackguards/'^  he 
exclaimed,  seizing  the  rope  that  bound  him 
with  his  teeth  and  endeavouring  to  tear  it — 
an  effort  which  it  is  needless  to  say  was  futile, 
and  nearly  cost  him  a  tooth. 

"It's  of  no  use,  Larry,"  said  the  captain; 
"  we  can't  help  ourselves.  If  the  Lord  don't 
help  us,  we  're  dead  men." 

Although  Will  Osten  was  much  depressed, 
not  to  say  alarmed,  by  what  he  heard,  he  could 
not  help  wondering  why  the  captain  had  so 
suddenly  lost  his  buoyant  spirit.  At  the  time 
when  a  slow  death  by  starvation  had  stared 
him  in  the  face,  he  had  not  only  retained  his 
own  heartiness  of  spirit,  but  had  kept  up  won- 
derfully the  spirits  of  his  companions.  Now, 
however — ^when,  as  Will  thought,  they  had  the 
chance  of  escaping  by  stratagem  or  by  force 
from  their  captors,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  selling 
their  lives  dearly — his  spirit  seemed  to  have 
utterly  forsaken  him.  Yet  the  captSdn  was 
only  despondent — ^not  despairing.  He  had  seen 
the  deeds  of  savages  in  former  years,  and  knew 
that  with  them  there  was  seldom  a  long  period 
between  the  resolve  to  kill  and  the  accomplish- 
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xnent  of  the  crime.  He  feared  for  the  lires  of 
his  shipmates,  and  would  have  given  his  right 
hand  at  that  moment  to  have  been  free  to  aid 
them,  but  the  attempts  of  himself  and  his  com- 
rades to  break  their  bonds  were  fruitless,  so, 
after  making  one  or  two  desperate  efforts,  they 
sat  down  doggedly  to  await  their  fate. 

It  might  have  been  a  curious  study  to  have 
noted  the  different  spirit  in  which  these  un- 
fortunate men  submitted  to  their  unavoidable 
doom  on  that  occasion.  The  captain  sat  down 
on  a  log  of  wood  that  chanced  to  be  near 
him,  folded  his  hands  quietly  on  his  knees, 
allowed  his  head  to  sink  forward  on  his  chest, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  quite  motionless. 
Will  Osten,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  up  at 
first,  and,  leaning  his  head  on  his  arm  against 
the  wall  of  the  hut,  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
reverie.  Doubtless  he  was  thinking  of  home  ; 
perhaps  reproaching  himself  for  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  he  had  quitted  it — as 
many  a  poor  wanderer  has  done  before  when 
too  late !  He  quickly  changed  his  thoughts, 
however,  and,  with  them,  his  position;  sat 
down  and  got  up  frequently,  frowned,  clenched 
his  hands,  shook  his  head,  stamped  his  foot, 
bit  his  lips,  and  altogether  betrayed  a  spirit 
ill  at  ease.  Mr.  Cupples,  whose  soul  had  from 
the  moment  of  their  capture  given  way  to  the 
deepest  possible  deicction,  lay  down,  and,  restr 
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ing  his  elbow  on  the  floor  and  his  head  on  his 
hand,  gazed  at  his  comrades  with  a  look  so 
dreadfully  dolorous  that,  despite  their  anxiety, 
they  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile.  As  for 
Muggins  and  O'Hale,  the  former,  being  a  phleg- 
matic man  and  a  courageous,  sat  down  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets  and  a  quid  in  his  cheek,  and 
shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  while 
he  remarked  that  every  one  had  to  die  once, 
an'  when  the  time  came  no  one  couldn't  escape, 
and  that  was  all  about  it !  Poor  Larry  O'Hale 
could  not  thus  cahn  his  mercurial  spirit  He 
twisted  his  hard  features  into  every  possible 
contortion,  apostrophized  his  luck  and  his 
grandmother  and  ould  Ireland  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner,  bewailed  his  fate,  and  used 
improper  language  in  reference  to  savages  in 
general,  and  those  of  the  South  Seas  in  parti- 
cular, while,  at  intervals,  he  leaped  up  and 
tried  to  tear  his  bonds  asunder. 

Thus  several  hours  were  spent.  Evening 
approached,  and  darkness  set  in ;  still  no  one 
came  near  the  prisoners.  During  this  period, 
however,  they  heard  the  continual  shouting 
and  singing  of  the  savages,  and  sometimes 
caught  a  glimpse  of  them  through  crevices  be- 
tween the  logs  of  which  the  hut  was  built.  It 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  ascertain  what 
they  were  about,  however,  until  night  set  in. 
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when  several  large  fires  were  lighted,  and 
then  ib  could  be  seen  that  they  were  feasting 
and  dancing.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
din,  an  appalling  shriek  was  heard.  It  was 
quickly  succeeded  by  another  and  another. 
Then  the  yells  of  the  revellers  increased  in 
fury,  and  presently  a  procession  of  them  was 
observed  approaching  the  hut,  headed  by  four 
men  bearing  a  sort  of  stage  on  their  shoulders. 
The  shrieks  had  struck  like  a  death-chill  to 
the  hearts  of  the  prisoners.  No  one  spoke,  but 
each  had  recognised  familiar  tones  in  the  ter- 
rible cries.  For  the  first  time  some  of  them 
began  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  were  really 
in  the  hands  of  murderers,  and  that  the  bloody 
work  had  actually  begun.  Great  drops  of  sweat 
rolled  down  the  face  of  Muggins  as  he  gazed  in 
horror  through  one  of  the  crevices,  and  his 
broad  chest  heaved  convulsively  as  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  God  be  merciful  to  us,  it  *s  George  Goff !" 
This  was  too  true.  On  the  stage,  carried  by 
four  natives,  sat  the  unfortunate  seaman.  It 
required  no  second  glance  to  tell  that  his  spirit 
had  fled,  and  that  nothing  but  a  corpse  sat 
swaying  there,  supported  by  means  of  a  pole, 
in  a  sitting  posture.  The  cannibals  were  con- 
veying it  to  their  temple,  there  to  cut  it  up 
and  prepare  it  for  that  dreadful  feast  which  is 
regarded  as  inexpressibly  repulsive  by  all  the 
human  race  except  these  islanders  of  the  South 
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Seas,  who,  incredible  though  it  may  appear,  ab- 
solutely relish  human  flesh  as  a  dainty  morsel 

At  sight  of  this,  poor  Will  Osten,  who  had 
never  quite  believed  in  such  terrible  things, 
sank  down  on  his  knees  with  a  deep  groan, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
prayed  earnestly,  O'Hale's  spirit  blazed  up  in 
ungovernable  fiiry.  Like  a  wild  beast,  he  tore 
and  wrenched  at  the  rope  which  bound  him, 
and  then,  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  while  deep  sobs  burst 
at  intervals  from  his  oppressed  heurt 

A  few  minutes  elapsed;  then  there  was  a 
rush  of  footsteps  without,  accompanied  by 
fierce  yells  and  the  waving  of  torches.  The 
prisoners  leaped  up,  feeling  almost  instinctively 
that  their  hour  had  come.  A  moment  later 
and  the  hut  was  filled  with  natives.  All  were 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of 
cloth  round  their  loins.  They  were  tatooed, 
however,  and  painted  nearly  from  head  to  foot. 

The  prisoners  were  instantly  seized  and 
overpowered,  and  preparations  were  being  ra- 
pidly made  to  carry  them  away,  when  a  shout 
was  heard  outside,  and  a  remarkably  tall, 
powerful,  and  thickly  painted  savage  sprang 
in.  He  pushed  the  natives  violently  aside,  and 
gave  some  stem  orders  to  those  who  held  the 
prisoners.  The  immediate  result  was,  that  the 
latter  were  released  and  allowed  to  rise,  al- 
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though  their  hands  were  still  bound  behind 
them.  Meanwhile  the  tall  savage,  standing  be- 
side them,  harangued  his  comrades  with  great 
energy  of  tone  and  action. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Lany  O'Hale 
whispered  excitedly  to  his  companions,— 

"  Howld  on,  lads,  a  bit  Sure  I  Ve  burst  ihe 
ropes  at  last.  The  moment  I  git  howld  o'  that 
blackguard's  knife  I  '11  6ut  yer  lashin's.  Stand 
by  for  a  rush." 

As  Larry  spoke,  the  tall  savage  drew  the 
knife  referred  to  from  his  girdle,  and,  glancing 
over  his  shoulder,  said  in  English, — ^  Keep 
quiet,  lads.  I  '11  do  my  best  to  save  'ee ;  but 
if  you  offer  to  fight,  you  're  dead  men  all  in 
five  minutes." 

Amazement^  if  no  other  feeling  had  operated, 
would-  have  rendered  the  prisoners  perfectly 
quiet  after  that  They  waited  in  deep  anxiety 
and  wonder,  while  the  tall  savage  continued 
his  harangue,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  his 
hearers  uttered  an  expressive  grunt  or  growl, 
as  if  of  assent,  and  then  they  all  filed  out  of 
the  hut^  leaving  the  prisoners  alone  with  their 
deliverer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OUR  HERO  AND  HIB  OOURADES  IN  DISTRCS8  BECOKl 
SAYAGB  WARRIORS  VOR  THE  NONCE. 

«  TjlRDEND,"  said  Captain  DaU,  taking  the 

J-  hand  of  the  tall  savage  in  his  and 
speaking  with  some  emotion,  ^  yon  have  been 
sent  as  our  deliverer,  I  know,  but  how  a  South 
Sea  islander  should  happen  to  befriend  us,  and 
how  jou  should  come  to  speak  English  as  well 
as  ye  do,  is  mOre  than  I  can  understand." 

**  Onderstand  1 "  exclaimed  Larry ;  "  it 's  past 
belaif.     It  baits  cock-fightin*  intirely," 

A  grim  smile  crossed  the  painted  face  of  the 
savage,  as  he  said,  somewhat  hurriedly,-^- 

^  I  'm  no  more  a  South  Sea  islander  than 
you  are,  lads,  but  this  is  not  the  time  for  ex- 
planations. It's  enough  for  you  to  know,  in 
the  meantime,  that  I'm  an  Englishman,  and 
will  befriend  you  if  yon  agree  to  obey  me." 

"Obey  ye!"  cried  Larry  with  enthusiasm, 
^  blissin's  on  yer  painted  mug,  it 's  warship  ye 
we  will,  av  ye  only  git  us  out  o'  this  scrape." 

"  That 's  so,"  said  Muggins,  nodding  his  head 
emphatically,  while  Mr.  Cupples,  in  tones  of 
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the  most  awful  solemnity,  and  with  a  look  that 
cannot  be  described,  vowed  eternal  friendship. 
•  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  tall  man,  "  we  have 
no  time  to  waste,  for  you  are  in  a  greater  fix 
just  now  than  ye  thmk  for.  About  myself  it 's 
enough  to  know  that  I  'm  a  runaway  sailor ; 
that  I  made  my  way  among  these  fellers  here 
by  offering  to  join  'em  and  fight  for  'em,  and 
that  I  won  their  respect  at  first  by  knocking 
down,  in  fair  stand-up  fight,  all  the  biggest  men 
o*  the  tribe.  I  don't  think  they  would  have 
spared  me  even  after  that,  but  I  curried  favour 
with  the  chief  and  married  one  of  his  daughters. 
Now  I  'm  a  great  man  among  them.  I  didn't 
hear  of  your  having  bin  brought  here  till  half 
an  hour,  ago,  havin'  bin  away  with  a  war  party 
in  canoes.  I  returned  just  too  late  to  save 
your  comrades." 

"What!  are  they  all  dead?"  asked  Will 
Osten. 

"  Ay,  all,  and  if  you  don't  follow  them  it  will 
only  be  by  attending  to  what  I  tell  you.  My 
name  is  Buchanan,  but  the  savages  can  only 
manage  to  make  Bukawanga  out  o'  that.  The 
word  means  fire,  and  aint  a  bad  one  after  all !" 

The  man  smiled  grimly  as  he  said  this,  and 
then  resumed,  more  rapidly  and  sternly  than 
before, — 

^'  You  have  but  one  chance,  and  that  is  to 
join  us.     I  have  come  to  the  village  with  the 
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news  that  a  neighbouring  tribe  is  about  to 
attack  us.  If  you  agree  to  help  us  to  fight,  I 
may  manage  to  sare  yuu ;  if  not,  your  case  is 
hopeless.  There  is  no  time  for  consideration. 
Ay  or  no,  that 's  the  word." 

"  Sure  I  '11  jine  ye,  Mr.  Bukkie  Whangy," 
said  Larry  O'Hale,  ^'wid  all  the  pleasure  in 
life.  It's  always  for  fightin'  I  am,  at  laist 
whin — ** 

**I  don't  like  to  shed  human  blood/'  said 
Captain  Dall,  interrupting,  '^ where  I've  no 
quarrel." 

**  Then  your  own  must  be  shed,"  said  Buka- 
wanga,  firmly. 

"  There 's  no  help  for  it,  captain,"  said  Will 
Osten.  ^"Tis  better  to  fight  for  these  men 
than  to  be  murdered  by  them.  What  say  you, 
Mr.  Cupples  1" 

^'  War,"  replied  the  mate,  emphatically. 

''Ditto,"  said  Muggins,  nodding  his  head 
and  buttoning  his  jacket 

^  Then  strip,  and  we  'U  paint  you  right  off," 
said  Bukawanga;  ^look  alive,  nowl" 

He  fastened  the  torch  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  to  a  beam  of  the  hut,  and  cut  the  bonds 
of  the  prisoners ;  then,  going  to  the  door,  he 
summoned  two  men,  who  came  in  with  a  basket 
made  of  leaves,  in  which  were  several  cocoa-nut 
shells  filled  with  red,  white,  and  black  earth, 
or  paint. 
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**  What !"  exclaimed  Will  Osten,  **  muat  we 
fight  without  clothing  %" 

«  An'  wid  painted  skins  1"  said  Larry. 

^  Yes,  unless  you  would  be  a  special  mark 
for  the  enemy,"  replied  Bukawanga ;  **  but  you 
have  no  chance  if  you  don't  become  in  every 
way  like  one  of  us." 

Seeing  that  the  man  was  in  earnest,  they 
were  fain  to  submit.  After  removing  their 
clothes,  the  natives  began  diligently  to  paint 
them  from  head  to  foot,  laying  on  the  colours 
so  thickly,  and  in  such  bold  effective  strokes, 
that  ere  long  all  appearance  of  nudity  was  re- 
moved. Man  is  a- strange  being.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  he  cannot  re- 
sist giving  way  at  times  to  bursts  of  mirth. 
Philosophy  may  fail  to  account  for  it,  and  pro- 
priety may  shudder  at  it,  but  the  fact  is  un- 
deniable. With  death  hovering,  they  knew 
not  how  near,  over  them,  and  lie  memory  of 
the  fearful  things  they  had  just  witnessed 
strong  upon  them,  they  were  compelled,  now 
and  then,  to  smile  and  even  to  laugh  aloud,  as 
the  process  of  painting  went  on.  There  was 
some  variety  in  the  adornment  of  each,  but 
let  that  of  Lany  O'Hale  serve  as  an  example. 
First  of  all  his  legs  were  rubbed  all  over  with 
white  earth,  and  his  body  with  yellow.  Then, 
down  each  lower  limb,  behind,  a  palm-tree  was 
drawn  in  red — ^the  roots  beginning  at  his  heels. 
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and  the  branches  above  spreading  ont  on  his 
calves.  Various  fanciful  devices  were  drswn 
on  his  breast  and  arms,  and  some  striking 
circles  on  his  back.  Last  of  all,  one-half  of 
his  face  was  painted  red,  and  the  other  half 
black,  with  a  stripe  of  white  extending  from 
the  root  of  his  hidr  down  to  the  point  of  his 
nose.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  during  the 
process  the  enthusiastic  Irishman  commented 
freely  on  the  work,  and  offered  many  pieces  of 
advice  to  the  operator.  Indeed  his  tendency 
to  improve  upon  existing  customs  had  well- 
nigh  put  an  end  to  the  friendly  relations  which 
now  subsisted  between  the  white  men  and  the 
natives,  for  he  took  a  fancy  to  have  a  red  stripe 
down  each  of  his  legs.  Either  the  native  did 
not  understand  him,  or  would  not  agree  to  the 
proposal,  whereupon  Larry  took  the  brush  and 
continued  the  work  himself.  At  this  the 
savage  indignantly  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
pinched  him  so  violently  that  he  lost  temper, 
and,  thrusting  the  red  brush  into  the  native's 
face,  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  There  was  a 
yell  and  a  rush  at  once,  and  it  is  probable  that 
blood  would  have  been  shed  had  not  Buka- 
wanga  interposed. 

When  the  painting  was  completed,  their  pro- 
tector led  the  white  men  (now  no  longer  white!) 
to  the.  hut  of  the  chief.  Bukawanga  was 
received  somewhat  coldly  at  first.     The  chiefj 
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a  large,  fine-looking  old  man,  named  Thackom- 
bau,  with  an  enormous  head  of  frizzled  hair, 
looked  askance  at  ihe  new-comers,  and  was  evi- 
dently disposed  to  be  unfriendly.  Observing 
this,  and  that  the  warriors  around  him  scowled 
on  them  in  a  peculiarly  savage  manner,  most 
of  the  prisoners  felt  that  their  lives  hung,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  thread.  The  aspect  of  things 
changed,  however,  when  their  finend  stood  up 
and  addressed  the  assembly. 

Bukawanga  had  not  yet  said  a  word  about 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  return  from  the  war 
expedition.  It  was,  therefore,  with  much  con- 
cern that  the  chief  and  his  men  learned  that  a 
neighbouring  and  powerful  tribe,  with  which 
they  had  always  been  at  enmity,  were  actually 
on  the  way  to  attack  them ;  and  when  Buka- 
wanga talked  of  the  needfdl  preparations  for 
defence,  and,  pointing  to  the  prisoners,  said  that 
they  were  his  countrymen,  able  to  fight  well, 
and  willing  to  help  them,  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  the  looks  of  the  pajiy. 
Finally,  Thackombau  condescended  to  rub  noses 
with  them  all,  and  they  were  ordered  ofi^  to 
another  hut  to  have  supper.  This  latter  ar- 
rangement was  brought  about  by  their  deliverer, 
who  knew  that  if  they  remained  to  sup  with 
the  natives  they  would  be  shocked,  and,  per- 
haps, roused  to  some  act  of  desperate  violence, 
by  the  horrible  sight  of  portions  of  the  bodies 
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of  their  poor  comrades  which,  he  knew,  Were 
to  be  eaten  tiiat  night  He  therefore  sought 
to  divert  theii*  thoughts  frpni  the  subject  by 
sitting  down  and  relating  many  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  his  own  adventurous  history,  while 
they  partook  of  a  meal  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  need. 

The  dishes,  although  new  to  them,  were  by 
no  means  unpalatable.  They  consisted  of  baked 
pig  and  yams  served  on  banana  leaves,  and  soup 
in  cocoa-nut  shells.  Also  a  dish  made  of  taro- 
tops,  and  filled  with  a  creamy  preparation  of 
cocoa-nut  done  in  an  oven.  Bread-fruits  were 
also  served,  and  these  tasted  so  like  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  loaf,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  tree.  For  drink  they 
had  \he  juice  of  the  young  cocoa — a  liquid 
which  resembles  lemonade,  and  of  which  each 
nut  contains  about  a  tumblerful  There  was 
also  offered  to  them  a  beverage  named  ava, 
which  is  intoxicating  in  its  nature,  and  very 
disgusting  in  its  preparation.  This,  however, 
Bukawanga  advised  them  not  to  touch. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bukkie  Whangy,"  said  Larry, 
after  having  appeased  his  appetite,  "  if  I  may 
make  so  bowld  as  to  az — ^how  came  ye  here  1" 

"  The  story  is  short  enough  and  sad  enough," 
replied  his  new  friend.  "  The  fact  is,  I  came 
here  in  a  sandal-wood  trader^s  ship ;  I  was  so 
di^finisted  with  the  captain  and  crew  that  I  ran 
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away  from  them  when  they  touched  at  this 
island  for  water.  Tis  eight  years  ago  now,  and 
I  have  bin  here  ever  since.  I  have  regretted 
the  step  that  I  took,  for  the  deviby  that  goes 
on  here  is  ten  times  worse  than  I  ever  saw 
aboard  ship.  However,  it 's  too  late  for  regret 
now." 

^  Ah  I  too  late"  murmured  Will  Osten,  and 
his  thoughts  leaped  back  to  England. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  continued  the  runaway 
sailor,  ^  that  I  have  no  chance  of  gettin'  away, 
for  the  cruelty  of  sailors  to  the  natives  of  this 
island  has  rendered  them  desperate,  and  they 
murder  every  white  man  they  can  get  hold  of. 
Indeed  there  would  have  been  no  chance  for 
you  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  somewhat  short  of  fightin' 
men  just  now.  Not  long  after  I  landed  on 
the  island,  an  American  whaler  sent  her  boats 
ashore  for  water.  They  quarrelled,  somehow, 
with  the  natives,  who  drove  them  into  their 
boats  with  tremendous  hooting  and  yells  and 
some  hard  blows,  although  no  blood  was  spilt. 
Well,  what  did  the  scoundrels  do  but  pulled 
aboard  their  ship,  brought  their  big  guns  to 
bear  on  the  people,  and  fired  on  several  villages 
— ^killing  and  wounding  a  good  many  of  'em, 
women  L  children  Jong'the  res  J  ThaS 
the  way  these  fellows  set  the  natives  against 
white  men.     It  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent 
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ihem  from  knocking  out  my  brains  after  the 
thing  happened" 

While  Bukawanga  was  speaking,  a  great  com- 
motion was  heard  outside. 

" They're  gettin'  ready  for  action,"  he  said, 
springing  up.  "  Now,  lads,  follow  me.  I  '11  get 
you  weapons,  and,  hark-ee,"  he  added,  with  a 
somewhat  peculiar  smile,  '*  I  heerd  some  of  'ee 
say  ye  don't  want  to  spill  blood  where  ye  have 
no  quarrel  Well,  there 's  no  occasion  to  do  so. 
Only  act  in  self-defence,  and  that'll  do  well 
enough ;  d'ye  understand )" 

The  man  gave  vent  to  a  short  chuckle  as  he 
said  this,  and  then,  leading  his  countrymen 
from  the  hut,  conducted  Uiem  towards  a  temple, 
near  to  which  a  large  band  of  warriors,  was 
busily  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the 
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CHAPTEE'  XL 

A  FIGHT,  WHICH  RESULTS  IN  A  MISTAKE  AJXD  A  HASTT 

FLIGHT. 

THE  horrors  of  war  are  neither  agreeable  to 
write  about  nor  to  reflect  upon.  How- 
ever much,  therefore,  it  may  disappoint  those 
readers  whose  minds  delight  to  wallow  in  the 
abominations  of  human  cruelty,  we  will  refrain 
from  entering  into  the  full  particulars  of  the 
sanguinary  fight  that  ensued  just  after  the  ar- 
rivfd  of  Wandering  Will  and  his  friends  in  the 
island.  It  is  sufficient  to  s^y  that  many  lives 
were  lost.  Of  course  the  loss  of  life  bore  no 
proportion  to  that  which  occurs  in  civilized 
wa^are.  One  roar  from  the  throats  of  our 
terrific  engines  of  destruction  will  sometimes 
send  more  souls  into  eternity  in  one  moment 
than  all  the  fierce  fury  of  a  hundred  savages 
can  accomplish  in  an  hour.  But  what  the 
savage  lacks  in  power  he  more  than  makes 
up  for  in  cruelty  and  brutality.  During  the 
few  days  in  which  the  fight  raged  the  sights 
that  met  the  eyes  of  the  white  men,  and  the 
appalling  sounds  that  filled  their  ears,  turned 
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their  hearts  sick,  and  induced  a  longing  desire 
to  escape. 

The  war  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  bush  fighting.  Our  sailors  found  this  mode 
of  warfare  convenient,  for  it  enabled  them  to 
act  very  much  as  spectators.  Passing  over  the 
details  of  the  brief  campaign,  we  touch  only 
on  those  points  which  affected  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  whites. 

Bukawanga,  who  virtually  acted  the  part  of 
commander-in-chief,  although  all  the  chiefs  con- 
sidered themselves  above  him,  moved  about 
actively  at  all  times  to  make  sure  that  the 
village  was  properly  guarded  at  every  point 
While  thus  employed  he  had,  on  one  occasion, 
to  pass  through  a  piece  of  scrub,  or  thick  bush, 
in  which  he  heard  the  shriek  of  a  woman. 
Turning  aside  he  came  to  an  opening  where  a 
man  was  endeavouring  to  kill  a  little  boy  whose 
mother  was  doing  her  best  to  defend  him.  He 
evidently  wished  to  kill  the  child  and  to  spare 
the  woman,  but  she  stooped  over  the  child  and 
warded  off  the  blows  with  her  arms  so  cleverly, 
that  it  was  still  uninjured,  although  the  poor 
mother  was  bleeding  profusely  from  many 
wounds.  Bukawanga  instantly  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  raised  his  club  to  deal  the  savage  a 
deadly  blow.  Unobserved  by  him,  however, 
another  savage  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot, 
and,  seeing  what  was  about  to  happen,  he  ran 
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up  behind  Bukawanga  and  felled  him  with  a 
blow  of  his  club.  During  the  scuffle  the  wo- 
man snatched  up  her  boy  and  escaped.  The 
two  savages  then  began  to  dispute  as  to  which 
had  the  best  right  to  cut  off  the  head  of  tUeir 
fallen  foe  and  cany  it  away  in  triumph.  Both 
of  them  were  much  fatigued  with  fighting,  so 
they  sat  down  on  the  back  of  the  prostrate 
seaman  to  conduct  the  discussion  more  com- 
fortably. The  point  was  still  undecided  when 
Bukawanga  recovered  consciousness,  felt  the 
heavy  pressure  on  his  back  and  loins,  and  heard 
part  of  the  interesting  dialogue  1 

It  chanced,  at  this  point,  that  Will  Osten 
and  Larry  O'Hale,  who,  from  natural  affinity 
or  some  other  cause,  always  kept  together, 
came  to  the  spot  and  peeped  through  the 
bushes.  Seeing  two  men  sitting  on  the  body 
of  a  third  and  engaged  in  an  animated  dispute, 
they  did  not  see  cause  to  interfere,  but  re-^ 
mained  for  a  few  minutes  almost  amused  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  being  utterly  ignorant,  of 
course,  as  to  the  purport  of  their  dispute.  Sud- 
denly, to  their  great  surprise,  they  beheld  the 
two  men  leap  into  the  air ;  the  supposed  dead 
body  sprang  up,  and,  before  either  savage  could 
use  his  weapons,  each  rceeived  a  strong  British 
fist  between  his  eyes  and  mea^red  his  length 
on  the  sward,  while  the  conqueror  sprang  over 
them  into  the  bush  and  disappeared. 
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"Man  alive!"  exclainied  Larry,  "if  it  isn't 
Bukkie  Whangy  himself  1  Och,  the  murtherin' 
daimons!" 

With  that  Larry  leaped  over  the  bushes 
flourishing  his  club  and  yelling  like  a  very 
sav{^e.  But  Will  Osten  was  before  him. 
Both  savages  had  risen  immediately  after  being 
knocked  down,  and  now  faced  their  new  ene- 
mies. They  were  no  match  for  them.  Being 
expert  in  all  athletic  exercises,  young  Osten 
found  no  difiQculty  in  felling  the  first  of  the 
men,  while  Larry  disposed  of  the  other  with 
equal  celerity.  The  Irishman's  blood  had  fired 
at  the  thought  of  the  narrow  escape  of  his  de- 
liverer, and,  still  whirling  his  club  round  his 
head,  he  looked  about  eagerly  as  if  desirous  of 
finding  another  foe  on  whom  to  expend  his 
fury.  At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  a 
pair  of  savage  eyes  gleaming  at  him  from  the 
bushes. 

"Hah!  ye  dirty  polecat,"  he  cried,  throw- 
ing his  club  at  the  eyes  wilJi  all  his  force. 

Never  was  there  a  worse  aim  or  a  better 
shot!  The  club  flew  high  into  the  air  and 
would  have  fallen  some  fifty  yards  or  more 
wide  of  the  mark,  had  it  not  touched  the  limb 
of  a  tree  in  passing.  It  glanced  obliquely 
down,  and,  striking  the  owner  of  the  eyes  be- 
tween the  shoulders  felled  him  to  the  earth. 
Larry  sprang  upon  him  with  a  yell  of  triumph. 
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but  the  yell  was  changed  into  a  howl  of  con- 
sternation when  he  made  the  discovery  that  he 
had  knocked  down,  if  not  killed,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  village !  To  say  that 
poor  O'Hale  wrung  his  hands,  and  wished  bad 
luck  to  fightin'  in  general,  and  to  himself  in 
particular,  gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  dis- 
tress of  his  mind  at  this  untoward  event. 

"  D*ye  think  I  Ve  kilt  him  intirely,  doctor 
dear  V*  he  asked  of  Will  Osten,  who  was  on  his 
knees  beside  the  fallen  chief  examining  his  hurt. 

"  No,  not  quite.  See,  he  breathes  a  little. 
Come,  Larry,  the  moment  he  shows  symptoms 
of  reviving  we  must  bolt  Of  course  he  knows 
who  knocked  him  down,  and  will  never  for- 
give us." 

"  That 's  true,  0  murther ! "  exclaimed  Larry, 
with  a  mingled  look  of  contrition  and  anxietyf 

"  Depend  upon  it  they  '11  kill  us  all,"  con- 
tinued Osten. 

"  And  bake  an*  ait  us,"  groaned  Larry. 

"  Come,"  said  Will,  rising  hastily  as  the 
stunned  chief  began  to  move,  "  we  '11  go  search 
for  our  comrades." 

They  hurried  away,  but  not  before  the  chief 
had  risen  on  one  elbow  and  shaken  his  clenched 
fist  at  them,  besides  displaying  a  terrible  double 
row  of  teeth,  through  which  he  hissed  an  un- 
intelligible malediction. 

They  soon  found  their  comrades,  and  related 
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what  had  occurred.  A  hurried  oouncQ  of  war 
was  held  on  the  spot^  and  it  was  resolved  that, 
as  a  return  to  the  village  would  insure  their 
destruction,  the  only  chance  of  life  which  re- 
mained to  them  was  to  take  to  the  mountains. 
Indeed,  so  urgent  was  the  necessity  for  flight, 
that  they  started  off  at  once,  naked  though 
they  were,  and  covered  with  blood,  paint,  and 
dust,  as  well  as  being  destitute  of  provisions. 

All  that  night  they  travelled  without  halt, 
and  penetrated  into  the  wildest  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Bukawanga  had 
already  told  them,  during  intervals  in  the  fight 
when  they  had  met  and  eaten  their  hasty  meals 
together,  that  the  island  was  a  large,  well 
wooded,  and  fruitful  one — ^nearly  thirty  miles 
in  diameter ;  and  that  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  centre  was  an  active  volcano.  There  were 
several  tribes  of  natives  on  it,  all  of  whom 
were  usually  at  war  with  each  other,  but  these 
tribes  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  coast,  leaving  the 
interior  uninhabit^.  The  fugitives,  therefore, 
agreed  that  they  should  endeavour  to  find  a 
retreat  amongst  some  of  the  most  secluded  and 
inaccessible  heights,  and  there  hide  themselves 
until  a  ship  should  chance  to  anchor  off  the 
coast,  or  some  other  mode  of  escape  present 
itself. 

The  difficulties  of  the  way  were  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated.    There  was  no  path ;  the 
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rocks,  cliffs,  and  gullies  were  precipitous ;  and 
the  underwood  was  thick  and  tangled,  inso- 
much that  Mr.  Gupples  sat  down  once  or  twice 
and  hogged  to  be  left  where  he  was,  saying 
that  he  would  take  his  chance  of  being  caught, 
and  could  feed  quite  well  on  cocoa-nuts !  This, 
however,  was  not  listened  to.  Poor  Cupples 
was  dragged  along,  half  by  persuasion  and  half 
by  force.  Sailors,  as  a  claas,  are  not  celebrated 
for  pedestrian  powers,  and  Cupples  was  a 
singularly  bad  specimen  of  his  class.  Muggins, 
although  pretty  well  knocked  up  before  morn- 
ing, held  on  manfully  without  a  murmur.  The 
captain,  too,  albeit  a  heavy  man,  and  fat,  and 
addicted  to  panting  and  profuse  perspiration, 
declared  that  he  was  game  for  anything,  and 
would  never  be  guilty  of  saying  "  die"  as  long 
as  there  was  ^  a  shot  ii^  the  locker."  As  for 
Larry  O'Hale,  he  was  a  man  of  iron  mould,  one 
of  those  giants  who  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
being  worn  out  or  crushed  by  any  amount  of 
physical  exertion.  So  far  was  he  from  being 
exhausted,  that  he  threatened  to  carry  Mr. 
Cupples  if  he  should  again  talk  of  falling  be- 
hind. We  need  scarcely  say  that  Wandering 
Will  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Besides 
being  a  powerful  fellow  for  his  age,  he  was  Hthe, 
active,  and  hopeful,  and,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  hill-climbing  from  boyhood,  could 
have  left  the  whole  party  behind  with  eas^ 
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Grey  dawn  found  the  fugitives  far  up  the 
sides  of  the  mcnmtains — ^fairly  lost,  as  Muggins 
said,  in  a  waste  howlin'  wilderness.  It  was 
sunrise  when  they  reached  the  top  of  a  high 
cliff  that  commanded  a  ms^ificent  view  of 
land  and  sea. 

'^  A  good  place  this  for  us,"  said  the  captain, 
wiping  his  forehead  as  he  sat  down  on  a  piece 
of  rock.  "  The  pass  up  to  it  is  narrow ;  two 
or  three  stout  fellows  could  hold  it  against  an 
army  of  savages." 

^  Av  there  was  only  a  cave  now  for  to  live 
in,"  said  Larry,  looking  round  him. 

"  Wot 's  that  1"  exclaimed  Muggins,  pointing 
to  a  hole  in  the  perpendicular  cl^  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  spot  where  they  stood — **  ain't 
ihai  a  cave  1" 

Will  Osten  clambered'  up  and  disappeared  in 
the  hole.  Soon  after  he  re-appeared  with  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  it  vhis  a  cave,  and  a 
capital  dry  one ;  whereupon  they  all  ascended, 
with  some  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of 
their  new  home. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

BHOWB  HOW  SOUTH  SKA  MISSIONABIBS  DO  THEIB  WORK,  AHS 
THAT  IF  THK  WHITKS  CAN  SURPBISK  THK  NATIYK8  THK 
LATTER  CAN  SOMSTDf  E8  ASTONISH  THK  WHITKS. 

FOR  tliree  months  did  Wandering  Will  and 
his  friends  remain  concealed  in  the  moun- 
tains. Of  course  they  were  pursued  and  dili- 
gently sought  for  by  the  natives,  and  un- 
doubtedly they  would  have  been  discovered 
had  the  search  been  continued  £dr  any  length 
of  time,  but  to  their  great  surprise,  after  the 
first  week  of  their  flight,  the  search  was  appa- 
rently given  up.  At  all  events,  from  that 
period  they  saw  nothing  more  of  the  natives, 
and  graduaUy  became  more  fearless  in  venturing 
to  ramble  from  the  cave  in  search  of  food.  They 
puzzled  over  the  matter  greatly,  for,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  there  appeared  to  be  something 
mysterious  in  the  total  indiflerence  so  suddenly 
manifested  towards  them  by  the  savages ;  but 
although  many  were  the  guesses  made,  they 
were  very  far  from  hitting  on  the  real  cause. 

During  this  period  they  subsisted  on  the 
numerous   fruits   and   vegetables  which  grew 
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wild  in  great  abundance  on  tihe  island,  and 
spent  their  days  in  gathering  them  and  hunt- 
ing wild  pigs  and  snaring  birds.  As  Larry 
was  wont  to  observe  with  great  satisfaction, 
and,  usually,  with  his  mouth  full  of  victuals — 
"Sure  it's  the  hoith  o*  livin'  we  have — ^what 
with  cocky-nuts,  an'  taros  an'  bananas,  an* 
young  pigs  for  the  killin',  an'  ginger-beer  for 
the  drinkin',  an'  penny  loaves  growin'  on  the 
trees  for  nothin',  wid  no  ind  o'  birds,  an'  pots 
ready  bilin',  night  an'  day,  to  cook  'em  in, — och ! 
it  would  be  hiven  intirely  but  for  the  dirty 
savages,  bad  luck  to  'em !" 

There  was  more  truth  in  Lan^s  remark  than 
may  be  apparent  at  first  sight.  Vegetation  was 
not  only  prolific  and  beautiful  everywhere,  but 
exceedin^y  £ruitful.  The  bread-fhdt  tree  in 
particular  supplied  them  with  more  than  they 
required  of  a  substance  that  was  nearly  as 
palatable  and  nutritious  as  bread.  Captain  Dall 
fortunately  knew  the  method  of  cooking  it  in 
an  oven,  for  th^  uncooked  fruit  is  not  eatable. 
The  milk  of  the  young  cocoa-nuts  was  what  the 
facetious  Irishman  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  ginger-beer ;  but  his  remark  about  boiling 
pots  was  literally  correct.  The  summit  of  that 
mountainous  island  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  an  active  volcano,  from  which  sulphurous 
fumes  were  constantly  issuing  —  sometimes 
gently,  and  occasionally  with  violence.   Several 
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of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  were  hot 
— a  few  being  abnost  at  the  boiling  point,  so 
that  it  was  absolutely  possible  to  boil  the  wild 
pigs  and  birds  which  they  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing, without  the  use  of  a  fire !  Strange  to  say, 
they  also  found  springs  of  clear  cold  water  not 
far  from  the  hot  springs. 

There  is  a  species  of  thin  tough  bark  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
— a  sort  of  natural  cloth — ^which  is  much  used 
by  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Of  this  ihey 
fashioned  some  rude  but  useful  garments. 

"It  seems  curious,  doesn't  it,"  said  Will 
Osten  to  Captain  Dall,  one  day,  referring  to 
these  things  and  the  beauty  of  the  island,  "  that 
the  Almighty  should  make  such  a  terrestrial 
paradise  as  this,  and  leave  it  to  be  used,  or 
rather  abused,  by  such  devils  in  human  shape ) " 

"  I  'm  not  sure,"  answered  the  captain  slowly, 
"  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  He  has  left 
it  to  be  so  abused.  I  'm  afraid  that  it  is  toe 
who  are  to  blame  in  the  matter." 

"  How  so  1"  exclaimed  Will,  in  surprise. 

"  You  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  don't  you  1"  said  Captain  Dall  somewhat 
abruptly,  "  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  improve 
men  1" 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  how  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  V* 

"Did    you    ever,"   continued  the   captain, 
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pointedly,  **  hear  of  a  text  that  says  something 
about  going  and  teaching  all  nations,  and  have 
you  evear  given  anything  to  send  missionaries 
with  the  Bible  to  these  islands  V* 

"  I — ^I  can't  say  I  ever  have,"  replied  Will, 
with  a  smile  and  a  slight  blush. 

^No  more  have  I,  lad,"  said  the  captain, 
smiting  his  knee  emphatically ;  ^  the  thought 
has  only  entered  my  head  for  the  first  time,  but 
I  do  think  that  it  is  we  who  leave  islands  such 
as  this  to  be  abused  by  the  human  devils  you 
speak  of,  and  who,  moreover,  are  not  a  whit 
worse — ^nay,  not  so  bad — as  many  ekUized 
human  devils,  who  in  times  not  long  past,  and 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  have  torn  men  and 
tender  women  limb  from  limb,  and  bound  them 
at  the  stake,  and  tortured  them  on  the  rack,  in 
order  to  make  them  swallow  a  false  creed." 

This  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
numerous  discussions  on  religion,  philosophy, 
and  politics  with  which  the  echoes  of  that 
cavern  were  frequently  awakened  after  the 
somewhat  fatiguing  labours  of  each  day's  chase 
were  over,  for  a  true  Briton  is  the  same  every- 
where. He  is  a  reasoning  (if  you  will,  an 
argumentative)  animal,  and  our  little  band  of 
fugitives  in  those  mountain  fastnesses  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Meanwhile,  two  events  occurred  at  the  native 
village  which  require  notice.    Their  occurrence 
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was  not  jobserved  by  our  friends  in  hiding,  be- 
cause the  summit  of  the  mountain  completely 
shut  out  their  view  in  that  direction,  and  they 
never  wandered  far  from  their  place  of  retreat. 

The  first  event  was  very  sad,  and  is  soon 
told.  One  morning  a  schooner  anchored  off 
the  village,  and  a  party  of  armed  seamen 
landed,  the  leader  of  whom,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  interpreter,  had  an  interview  with 
the  chief  He  wished  to  be  permitted  to  cut 
sandalwood,  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
into.  After  a  considerable  quantity  had  been 
cut  and  sent  on  board,  the  chief  wanted  pay- 
ment. This  was  refused  on  some  trivial  ground. 
The  savages  remonstrated.  The  white  men 
threatened,  and  the  result  was  that  the  latter 
were  driven  into  their  boats.  They  pulled  off 
to  their  vessel,  loaded  a  large  brass  gun,  that 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  schooner's  deck,  and 
sent  a  shower  of  cannister  shot  among  the 
savages,  killing  and  wounding  not  only  many 
of  the  men,  but  some  of  the  women  and  children 
who  chanced  to  be  on  the  skirt  of  the  wood. 
They  then  set  sail,  and,  as  they  coasted  along, 
fired  into  several  villages,  the  people  of  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  quarrel. 

Only  a  week  after  this  event  another  little 
schooner  anchored  off  the  village.  It  was  a 
missionary  ship,  sent  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  spread  the  good  news  of 
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Balvation  through  Christ  among  the  people. 
Some  time  before,  a  native  teacher — one  who, 
on  another  island,  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  been  carefully  instructed  in  its  leading 
truths — ^had  been  sent  to  this  island,  and  was 
well  received ;  but,  war  having  broken  out, 
the  chief  had  compelled  him  to  leave.  A 
second  attempt  was  now  being  made,  and  this 
time  an  English  missionary  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  about  to  trust  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  the  savages. 

They  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  worse  time. 
The  islanders,  still  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
the  wrong  and  cruelty  so  recently  done  them, 
rushed  upon  the  little  boat  of  the  schooner, 
brandishing  clubs  and  spears,  the  instant  it 
touched  the  land,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  missionary  prevailed  on  them 
to  stay  their  hands  and  /ve  him  a  hearing. 
He  soon  explained  the  object  of  his  visit,  and, 
by  distributing  a  few  presents,  so  far  mollified 
the  people  that  he  was  allowed  to  land,  but  it 
was  plain  that  they  regarded  him  with  distinist 
The  tide  was  turned  in  the  missionary's  favour, 
however,  by  the  runaway  sailor,  Buchanan,  or 
Bukawanga.  That  worthy  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  recovering  slowly  from  the  effects  of 
the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  fight  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  to  be  his  last.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  strangers  he  feared  that 
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the  savages  would  kill  them  out  of  revenge, 
and  hastened,  weak  and  ill  though  he  was,  to 
meet,  and,  if  possible,  protect  them.  His  efforts 
were  successf\iL  He  managed  to  convince  the 
natives  that  among  Christians  there  were  two 
classes— those  who  merely  called  themselves 
by  the  name,  and  those  who  really  did  their 
best  to  practise  Christianity ;  that  the  sandal- 
wood traders  probably  did  not  even  pretend  to 
the  name,  but  that  those  who  had  just  arrived 
would  soon  give  proof  that  they  were  of  a 
very  different  spirit  The  result  of  this  expla- 
nation was,  that  the  chiefs  agreed  to  receive 
the  missionary,  who  accordingly  landed  with 
his  family,  and  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mission. 

Those  who  have  not  read  of  missionary  en- 
terprise in  the  South  Seas  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  that  missionaries 
have  to  contend  with,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  otiier,  the  rapidity  with  which  success 
is  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  them.  lii  some 
instances,  they  have  passed  years  in  the  midst 
of  idolatry  and  bloody  rites,  the  mere  recital 
of  which  causes  one  to  shudder,  while  their 
lives  have  hung  on  the  caprice  of  a  volatile 
chief;  at  other  times  Grod  has  so  signally 
blessed  their  efforts  that  a  whole  tribe  has 
adopted  Christianity  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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weeks.  Misunderstand  us  not,  reader.  We 
do  not  say  that  they  all  became  true  Chris- 
tians ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  glorious  fact  that  such 
changes  have  occurred ;  that  idolatry  has  been 
given  up  and  Christianity  embraced  within 
that  short  period,  and  that  the  end  has  been 
the  civilisation  of  the  people ;  doubtless,  also, 
the  salvation  of  some  immortal  souls. 

Jn  about  two  months  after  their  arrival  a 
marvellous  change  had  taken  place  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  natives,  like  very  children,  came 
with  delight  to  be  taught  the  use  of  the  white 
man's  tools,  and  to  assist  in  clearing  land  and 
building  a  cottage.  When  this  was  finished,  a 
small  church  was  begun.  It  was  this  busy  oc- 
cupation that  caused  the  savages  to  forget,  for 
a  time,  the  very  existence  of  Wandering  Will 
and  his  Mends ;  and  if  Bukawanga  thought  of 
them,  it  was  to  conclude  that  they  had  taken 
refuge  with  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  island. 

That  which  seemed  to  amuse  and  delight 
the  natives  most  in  the  new  arrivals  was  the 
clothing  which  was  distributed  among  them. 
They  proved  very  untractable,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  putting  it  on.  One  man  insisted  on 
putting  the  body  of  a  dress  which  had  been 
meant  for  his  wife  on  his  own  nether  limbs — 
thrusting  his  great  feet  through  the  sleeves, 
and  thereby  splitting  them  to  the  shoulder. 
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Another  tied  a  tippet  round  his  waist,  and  a 
woman  was  found  strutting  about  in  a  pair'  of 
fisherman's  boots,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  the 
back  to  the  front ! 

One  of  the  chiefs  thus  absurdly  arrayed  was 
the  means  of  letting  the  ^gitive  white  men 
have  an  idea  that  something  strange  had  oc- 
curred at  the  village.  This  man  had  appro- 
priated a  scarlet  flannel  petticoat  which  had 
been  presented  to  his  mother,  and,  putting  it 
on  with  the  waist-band  tied  round  his  neck, 
sallied  forth  to  hunt  in  the  mountains.  He 
was  suddenly  met  by  Larry  0*Hale  and  Will 
Osten. 

"  Musha  1  'tis  a  ow-rangy-tang  1"  cried  tlfe 
Irishman. 

His  companion  burst  into  a  fit  of  loud  laugh- 
ter. The  terrified  native  turned  to  flee,  but 
Larry  darted  after  him,  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  held  him  down. 

"  Rape  quiet,  won't  ye  V*  he  said,  giving  the 
strugglmg  man  a  severe  punch  on  the  chest. 

The  savage  thought  it  best  to  obey.  Being 
allowed  to  get  on  his  legs  he  was  blindfolded, 
and  then,  with  Will  grasping  him  on  one  side 
and  the  Lishman  on  the  other,  he  was  led  up 
to  the  mountain-cave  and  introduced  to  the 
family  circle  there,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  their  mid-day  meaL 
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Ill 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 


REMABKABLB  OHANOBS  FOB  THE  BETTER. 

IT  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that 
the  savage  with  the  red  flannel  petticoat 
tied  round  his  neck  was  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  by  the  inmates  of  the  cave,  and 
that  his  costume  filled  them  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  astonishment  and  curiosity.  The  in- 
formation obtained  from  him  by  signs  did  not 
enlighten  them  much,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
convince  them  that  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred at  the  native  village,  and  to  induce  Will 
Osten  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  favourite 
motto. 

^  I  tell  you  what,  comrades,"  said  he,  after  a 
few  minutes'  deliberation,-"  1  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  back  to  the  village  with  this  red- 
coated  gentleman,  and  see  whether  they  are  all 
decked  out  in  the  same  fashion.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time  back 
that  we  have  been  living  here  to  no  purpose — ^ 

"  Only  hear  that,  now,"  said  Lany  O'Hale, 
interrupting ;  "  haven't  we  bin  livin*  like  fightin' 
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cocks,  an'  gettin'  as  fat  as  pigsf  Why,  Mr. 
Cupples  hisself  begins  to  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  ground  whin  the  sun's  pretty  strong;  an' 
as  for  Muggins  there — " 

^  You  let  Muggins  alone,"  growled  the  sea- 
man; ^  if  we  are  fatterer,  p'raps  it'll  only  be 
for  the  good  o'  the  niggers  when  they  come 
to  eat  us." 

«Well,  well,"  said  Will;  •'at  all  events 
we  shall  never  escape  from  this  place  by  re- 
maining here — (*  True  for  ye,'  said  Larry) — 
therefore  I  shall  go  to  the  village,  as  I  have 
said.  If  they  receive  me,  well  and  good;  I 
will  return  to  you.  If  not — ^why,  that's  the 
end  of  me,  and  you'll  have  to  look  out  for 
yourselves." 

As  usual,  an  energetic  discussion  followed 
this  announcement.  The  captain  said  it  was 
madnessy  Mr.  Cupples  shook  his  head  and 
groaned.  Muggins  thought  that  they  should  all 
go  together  and  take  their  chance,  and  Larry 
protested  that  he  would  sooner  be  eaten  alive 
than  allow  his  comrade  to  go  without  him; 
but  in  time  Will  Osten  convinced  them  all 
that  his  plan  was  best. 

What  would  be  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
them  being  killed  together,  he  said — ^better 
that  the  risk  should  fall  on  one,  and  that  the 
rest  should  have  a  chance  of  escape.  Besides, 
he  was  the  best  runner  of  the  party,  and,  if  he 
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should  manage  to  wriggle  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  savages,  would  be  quite  able  to  outrun 
them  and  regain  the  cave.  At  length  the 
youth's  arguments  and  determination  prevailed, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  set  off,  accompanied  by 
his  sable  Mend  in  female  attire. 

On  nearing  the  village,  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  the  eyes  of  our  hero  was  a  savage 
clothed  in  a  yellow  cotton  vest  and  a  blue 
jacket,  both  of  which  were  much  too  small  for 
him ;  he  also  had  tihe  leg  of  a  chair  hung  round 
his  neck  by  way  of  ornament. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  principal  chief  of 
the  village,  Thackombau,  and  a  very  proud  man 
he  obviously  was  on  that  occasion.  To  refirain 
from  smiling,  and  embrace  this  fellow  by  rubbing 
noses  with  him,  was  no  easy  matter,  but  Will 
Osten  did  it  nevertheless.  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  converse  by  signs,  Will  was 
suddenly  bereft  of  speech  and  motion  by  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  a  white  man — a 
gentleman  clothed  in  sombre  costume — on 
whose  arm  leaned  a  pleasant-faced  lady  1  The 
gentleman  smiled  on  observing  the  young  man*8 
gaze  of  astonishment,  and  advancing,  held  out 
his  hand. 

Will  Osten  grasped  and  shook  it,  but  still 
remained  speechless. 

"  Doubtless  you  are  one  of  the  party  who 
escaped  into  the  hills  lately)"  said  the  gentlemaiL 
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**  Indeed  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Will,  finding 
words  at  last,  and  bowing  to  the  lady ;  ^  but 
from  what  star  have  yon  dropt  %  for,  when  I  left 
the  village,  there  were  none  but  savages  in  it !" 

"  I  dropt  from  the  *  Star  of  Hope,'"  answered 
the  gentleman,  laughing.  ^  You  have  hit  the 
marl^  young  sir,  nearer  than  you  think,  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  that  brought  me 
here.  I  fun  a  missionary ;  my  name  is  West- 
wood  ;  and  I  am  thankfol  to  say  I  have  been 
successful  in  making  a  good  commencement  on 
this  island.  This  is  my  wife — allow  me  to 
introduce  you — and  if  you  will  come  with  me 
to  my  cottage — ^" 

«  Cottage!"  exclaimed  WiU. 

"  Ay,  *tis  a  good  and  pretty  one,  too,  not- 
wilhstanding  the  short  time  we  took  to  build 
it.  The  islanders  are  smart  fellows  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  labour,  and, it  is  wonderful 
what  an  amount  can  be  done  when  the  Lord 
prospers  the  work.  These  good  fellows,"  added 
the  missionary,  casting  a  glance  at  the  two  na- 
tives, ''  who,  as  you  see,  are  somewhat  confused 
in  their  ideas  about  dress,  have  already  done  me 
much  service  in  the  building  of  the  church — ^" 

"Church!"  echoed  Will 

Again  the  missionary  laughed,  and,  offering 
his  arm  to  his  wife,  turned  towards  the  village, 
saying, — ^  Come,  Mr.  Osten — ^you  see  I  know 
your  name,  having  heard  of  you  from  your 
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friend  Buchanan—- oome^  I  will  show  yon  what 
we  have  been  about  while  yon  were  absent; 
but  first — ^tell  me-^how  fares  it  with  your 
comrades)'' 

Will  Osten  at  once  entered  into  a  full  ac* 
eonnt  of  the  doings  of  himself  and  his  firiends, 
and  had  just  concluded,  when  he  was  once 
more  rendered  speechless  by  the  sight  of  the 
missionary's  cottage.  It  was  almost  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  waking  dream  which  had  captivated 
him  so  much  on  the  evening  when  the  storm 
arose  that  proved  fatal  to  the  Foam.  He  was 
still  gazing  at  it  in  silent  admiration,  listening 
to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  zeal  and  kind- 
ness of  the  natives  who  helped  to  build  it,  when 
a  young  girl,  apparently  bordering  on  seventeen 
or  ei^teen  years  of  age,  with  nut-brown  curls, 
rosy  cheeks,  and  hazd  eyes,  sprang  out  and 
hastened  to  meet  them. 

^  Oh,  father,"  she  exclaimed,  while  the  colour 
of  her  face  came  and  went  fitfully,  ^  I  'm  so 
glad  you  have  come  I     The  natives  have  been 

n 


"Not  rude  to  you,  Flora,  surely  1"  inter- 
rupted the  missionary. 

"  No,  not  exactly  rude,  but,  but — " 
Flora  could  not  exphdn  1     The  fact  turned 
out  to  be  that,  never  having  seen  any  woman 
so  wonderfully  and  bewitchingly  beautiful  be- 
fore, the  natives  had  crowded  uninvited  into 
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the  cottage,  and  there,  seated  on  their  hams 
round  the  walls,  quietly  gazed  at  her  to  their 
hearts'  content — ^utterly  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  violating  the  rules  of  polite 
society  I 

Will  Osten,  to  his  disgrace  be  it  said,  vio* 
lated  the  same  rules  in  much  the  same  way, 
for  he  continued  to  gaze  at  Flora  in  rapt  ad- 
miration until  Mr.  Westwood  turned  to  intro- 
duce her  to  him. . 

That  same  evening  Bukawanga,  accompanied 
by  Thackombau,  went  to  the  mountain-cave, 
and,  having  explained  to  its  occupants  the 
altered  state  of  things  at  the  village,  brought 
them  down  to  the  mission-house,  where  they 
took  up  their  abode. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were 
hospitably  received.  Mr.  Westwood  had  not 
met  with  countrymen  for  many  months,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  white  faces  and  the  sound  of 
English  voices  were  pleasant  to  him.  He  en- 
tertained them  with  innumerable  anecdotes  of 
his  experiences  and  adventures  as  a  missionaiy, 
and  on  the  foUowing  morning  took  them  out 
to  see  the  church,  which  had  just  been  begun. 

"  Already,"  said  Mr.  Westwood,  as  they  were 
about  to  set  forth  after  breakfast^  ^my  wife 
and  Flora  have  got  up  a  class  of  women  and 
girls,  to  whom  they  teach  needlework,  and  we 
have  a  laige  attendance  of  natives  at  our  meet- 
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ings  on  the  Sabbath.  A  school  also  has  been 
started,  which  is  managed  by  a  native  teacher 
who  came  with  me  from  the  isLmd  of  Bara- 
tonga,  and  most  of  the  boys  in  the  village 
attend  it." 

*^  But  it  does  seem  to  me,  sir,"  said  Captain 
Dall,  as  they  sauntered  along,  ^that  needle- 
work and  book-learning  can  be  of  no  use  to 
such  people." 

^  Not  of  much  just  now,  captain,  but  these 
are  only  means  to  a  great  ^id.  Already,  you 
see,  they  are  b^inning  to  be  dothed — ^fantas- 
tically enough  at  presoit^  no  doubt — and  I 
hope  ere  long  to  see  them  in  their  right  mind, 
through  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Bible. 
Look  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  an  open 
space  in  the  forest^  where  the  four  walls  of  a 
large  wooden  building  were  beginning  to  rise ; 
"■  there  is  evidence  of  what  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  do.  The  labourers  at  that  building 
are,  many  of  them,  bitter  enemies  to  each 
other.  Only  yeeterday  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting some  of  the  men  of  the  neighbouring 
village  to  come  and  help  us.  After  much  per- 
suasion they  agreed,  but  they  work  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands,  as  you  see  1" 

lliis  was  indeed  the  case.  The  men  who 
had  formerly  been  enemies  were  seen  assisting 
to  build  the  same  church.  They  took  care, 
however,  t§  work  as  far  from  each  other  as 
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possible,  and  were  evidently  distrustful,  for 
clubs  and  spears  were  either  carried  in  their 
hands,  or  placed  within  reach,  while  they 
laboured. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  restrained  their 
passions  at  that  time,  and  it  is  due  to  them  to 
add  that  before  that  church  was  finished  their 
differences  were  made  up,  and  they,  with  all 
the  others,  ultimately  completed  the  work  in 
perfect  harmony,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  bring  their  clubs  or  spears  with  them. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  all  mis- 
sionary efforts  in  the  South  Seas  have  been  as 
quickly  successful  as  this  one.  The  records  of 
that  interesting  region  tell  a  very  different  tale ; 
nevertheless  there  are  many  islands  in  which 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives  were  overcome  al- 
most at  the  commencement,  and  where  heathen 
practices  seemed  to  melt  away  at  once  before 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 

During  two  months.  Wandering  Will  and 
the  wrecked  seamen  remained  here  assisting 
the  missionary  in  his  building  and  other  ope- 
rations. Then  an  event  occurred  which  sent 
them  once  more  afloat,  and  broke  the  spell  of 
their  happy  and  busy  life  among  the  islanders. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

coktains  more  than  oke  bubfbiss,  and  touohis  oh 
"  love's  toung  dream." 

ONE  quiet  and  beautiful  Sabbath  morning, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Island 
village  wended  their  way  to  the  house  of  God 
which  they  had  so  recently  erected.  Among 
them  were  WiU  Osten  and  his  Mends,  with 
the  clergyman's  wife  and  daughter. 

Poor  Wandering  WiU  was  very  unhappy. 
The  sunshine  was  bright,  the  natives  were 
blithe,  and  the  birds  were  joyous,  but  our  hero 
was  despondent !  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
fallen  heiEui  and  ears  in  love  with  Flora  West- 
wood,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  as  well  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  moon — as  far  as  any 
chance  of  getting  married  to  her  was  concerned. 
Will  was  therefore  very  miserable,  and,  like 
all  ardent  and  very  youthful  lovers,  he  hugged 
his  misery  to  his  bosom — rather  enjoyed  it,  in 
fact,  than  otherwise.  In  short,  if  truth  must 
be  told,  he  took  pleasure  in  being  miserable 
for  her  sake!  When  he  allowed  himself  to 
take  romantic  views  of  the  subject,  and  thought 
of  the  heights  of  bliss  that  might  be  attained,  he 
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was,  80  to  speak,  miserably  happy.  When  he 
looked  the  stem  realities  in  the  &ce,  he  was 
miserably  sad. 

That  Sabbath  morning  poor  Will  felt  more 
impressed  than  ever  with  the  hopelessness  of 
his  case,  as  he  walked  slowly  and  silently  to 
church  beside  the  modest  Flora  and  her  modier. 
He  also  became  impressed  with  the  ridiculous- 
ness of  his  position,  and  determined  to  ''over- 
come his  weakness."  He  therefore  looked  at 
Flora  with  the  intention  of  cutting  a  joke 
of  some  BOTt,  but,  suddenly  recollecting  that 
it  was  Sunday,  he  checked  himself  Then 
he  thought  of  getting  into  a  serious  talk,  and 
was  about  to  begin,  when  his  eye  happened  to 
fall  on  Thackombau,  who,  in  honour  of  the 
day,  had  got  himse^  up  with  unusual  care, 
having  covered  his  shoulders  with  a  cotton 
jacket,  his  loins  with  a  lady's  shawl,  and  his 
head  with  a  white  night-cap— his  dark  tatooed 
legs  forming  a  curious  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  whole. 

Before  Will  could  think  of  another  mode  of 
opening  the  conversation,  they  had  arrived  at 
the  church,  and  here,  in  firont  of  the  open  door, 
there  lay  the  most  singular  contribution  that 
ever  was  offered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Many  dozens  of  church-door  plates  rolled  into 
one  enormous  trencher  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  contain  it,  for  it  was  given  not  in 
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money  (of  course)  but  in  kind.  There  were  a 
number  of  lengths  of  hollow  bamboo  contain- 
ing cocoa-nut  oil,  various  fine  mats  and  pieces 
of  native  cloth,  and  sundry  articles  of  an  or- 
namental character,  besides  a  large  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  four  or  five  baked 
pigs,  cold  and  ready  for  table!  The  entire 
pile  was  several  feet  in  diameter  and  height,  and 
was  a  free-will  offering  of  the  natives  to  the 
church — ^the  beginning  of  a  liberality  which  was 
destined  in  future  years  to  continue  and  extend 
— a  species  of  liberality  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  for 
there  are  some  of  those  who  were  savage  isola- 
tors not  many  years  ago  who  now  give  annually 
and  largely  to  the  support  of  the  missions  with 
which  their  churches  are  connected. 

Larry  O'Hale  had  just  made  a  remark  in  re- 
ference to  "the  plate"  which  was  not  con- 
ducive to  the  gravity  of  his  companions,  when 
the  echoes  of  the  mountains  were  awakened  by 
a  cannon-shot,  and  a  large  ship  was  seen  to 
round  the  point  of  land  that  stretched  out  to 
the  westward  of  the  island.  Instantly  the 
natives  poured  out  of  the  church,  rushed  down 
to  the  shore,  launched  their  canoes  and  paddled 
over  the  lagoon  to  meet  the  vessel,  which,  run- 
ning before  a  stiff  breeze,  soon  entered  the 
natural  gateway  in  the  reef.  The  congregation 
having  dispersed   thus   unceremoniously,  the 
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clergyman  and  his  friends  were  compelled  to 
postpone  service  for  a  time. 

The  ship,  which  had  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  village,  was  also  the  means  of  caus- 
ing great  disturbance  in  sundry  breasts,  as  shall 
be  seen.  She  had  called  for  water.  Being  in 
a  hurry,  her  captain  had  resolved  not  to  waste 
time  by  conciliating  the  natives,  but,  rather,  to 
frighten  them  away  by  a  cannonade  of  blank 
cartridge,  land  a  strong  party  to  procure  water 
while  they  were  panic-stricken,  and  then  up 
anchor  and  away.  His  surprise  was  great, 
therefore,  when  the  natives  came  fearlessly  off 
to  him  (for  he  had  been  wkmed  to  beware  of 
them),  and  he  was  about  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
small  spire  of  the  new  church,  which  at  once 
explained  the  cause  of  the  change. 

With  rollicking  good  humour — ^for  he  was  a 
strong  healthy  man  with  a  sleeping  conscience 
— Captain  Blathers,  on  landing,  swaggered  up 
to  the  clergyman  and  shook  him  heartily  and 
gratefully  by  the  hand,  exclaiming,  with  a 
characteristic  oath,  that  he  had  not  much 
opinion  of  religion  in  his  own  country,  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  it  was  ^  a  first-rate  institoo- 
tion  in  the  South  Seas." 

Mr.  Westwood  rebuked  the  oath  and  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  erroneous  opinion,  but 
Captain  Blathers  laughed,  and  said  he  knew 
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nothing  about  these  matters,  and  had  no  time 
for  anything  but  getting  fresh  water  just  then. 
He  added  that  he  had  ^  a  batch  of  noose- 
papers,  which  he  'd  send  ashore  for  the  use  of 
all  and  sundry." 

Accordingly,  off  he  went  about  his  business, 
and  left  the  clergyman  and  natives  to  return  to 
church,  which  they  all  did  without  delay. 

That  night  the  missionary  went  on  board 
the  ship  to  see  the  captain  and  preach  to  the 
crew.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  our  friends, 
Captain  Dall,  Mr.  Cupples,  O'Hale,  Muggins, 
and  Wandering  Will,  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
forest,  held  an  earnest  conversation  as  to  whether 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  to  quit  the  island.  Captain  Dall  had 
ahready  spoken  with  Captain  Blatiiers,  who  said 
he  was  quite  willing  to  let  them  work  their 
passage  to  England. 

"  Now,  you  see,  comrades,**  said  Captain 
Dall,  thrusting  his  right  fist  into  his  left  palm, 
^  the  only  trouble  is,  that  he 's  not  goin'  direct 
home — ^got  to  visit  die  coast  of  South  America 
and  San  Francisco  first,  an'  that  will  make  it  a 
long  voyage." 

"  But,  sure,"  said  Larry,  "  it  won't  be  so  long 
as  waitin'  here  till  next  year  for  the  missionaiy 
schooner,  and  then  gpin'  a  viage  among  the 
islands  before  gettin'  a  chance  of  boording  a 
homeward-bound  ship  1" 
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"  That's  SO,"  said  Muggins,  with  a  nod  of 
approval     "  I  says  go,  ov  coorse." 

Mr.  Cupples  also  signified  that  this  was  his 
opinion. 

^'  And  what  says  the  doctor)"  asked  Captain 
Dall,  turning  to  Will  Osten  with  an  inquiring 
look. 

"  Ehl  well,  ah  I"  exclaimed  Will,  who  had 
been  in  a  reverie,  **  I — I  don't  exactly  see  my 
way  to — ^that  is — ^if  we  only  could  find  out  if 
she  is — ^is  to  remain  here  always,  or  hopes  some 
day  to  return  to  England — " 

Poor  Will  stopped  in  sudden  confusion  and 
blushed,  but  as  it  was  very  dark  thai  did  not 
matter  much. 

"  What  does  the  man  mean  V*  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain DalL  ^  How  can  she  remain  here  always 
when  she's  to  be  off  at  daybreak — 1" 

"  True,  true,"  interrupted  Will,  hurriedly, 
not  sorry  to  find  that  his  reference  to  Flora 
was  supposed  to  be  to  the  ship.  "  The  fact  is, 
I  was  thinking  of  other  matters — of  course  I 
agree  with  you.  It 's  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  missed,  so,  good-night,  for  I've  enough 
to  do  to  get  ready  for  such  an  abrupt  departure." 

Saying  this,  he  started  up  and  strode  rapidly 
away. 

"  Halloo ! "  shouted  Larry  after  him ;  "  don't 
be  late — be  on  the  baich  at  daybreak.  Arrah ! 
he's  gone  mad  intirely." 
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**  Bavin',''  said  Muggins,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  as  he  tamed  the  quid  in  his  cheek 

Meanwhile  Wandering  Will  rushed  he  knew 
not  whither,  but  a  natural  impulse  led  him,  in 
the  most  natural  way,  to  the  quiet  bay,  which 
he  knew  to  be  Flora's  favourite  walk  on  moon- 
light  nights!  The  poor  youth's  brain  was 
whirling  with  conflicting  emotions.  As  he 
reached  the  bay,  the  moon,  strange  to  say, 
broke  forth  in  great  splendour,  and  revealed — 
what !— could  it  be  1 — ^yes,  the  graceful  figure 
of  Flora  1  «  Never  venture,"  thought  Will, 
"  never — *' 

In  another  moment  he  was  by  her  side ;  he 
seized  her  hand;  she  started,  suppressed  a 
scream  and  tried  to  free  her  hand,  but  Will 
held  it  fast.  **  Forgive  me.  Flora,  dearest  girl," 
he  said  in  impassioned  tones,  '^  I  would  not 
dare  to  act  thus,  but  at  daybreak  I  leave  this 
island,  perhaps  for  ever  1  yet  I  cannot  go  with- 
out telling  you  that  I  love  you  to  distraction, 
that — that— oh  I  say — ^tell  me — " 

At  that  moment  he  observed  that  Flora 
blushed,  smiled  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and,  in- 
stead of  looking  in  his  face,  glanced  over  his 
shoulder,  as  if  at  some  object  behind  him. 
Turning  quickly  round,  he  beheld  Thackombau, 
still  decked  out  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  gazing 
at  them  in  open-mouthed  amazement. 

Almost  mad  with  rage.  Will  Osten  rushed 
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at  him.  The  astonished  savage  fled  to  the 
woods,  Will  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
lost  himself!  How  he  passed  that  night  he 
neyer  could  tell ;  all  that  he  could  be  sure  of 
was  that  he  had  wandered  about  in  distraction, 
and  emerged  upon  the  shore  about  daybreak. 
His  appointment  suddenly  recurring  to  him,  he 
ran  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  As 
he  drew  near  he  observed  a  boat  pushing  ofif 
from  the  shore. 

"  Howld  on ! "  shouted  a  well-known  voice ; 
'^  sure  it 's  himself  after  aU.*' 

"  Come  along,  young  sir,  you  *re  late,  and 
had  wellnigh  lost  your  passage,"  growled  Cap- 
tain Blathers. 

Will  jumped  into  the  boat  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  himself  on  board  the  Eover, 
which,  by  the  time  he  reached  it,  was  under 
weigh  8Jid  making  for  the  opening  in  the  reef 

Another  hour,  and  the  island  was  a  mere 
speck  on  the  horizon.  Gradually  it  faded  from 
view ;  and  the  good  ship,  bending  over  to  the 
freshening  breeze,  bounded  lightly  away  over 
the  billows  of  the  mighty  sea. 

THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT  SIA^AN  ALABMHrO  OBT  AND  A  ItXSOUl. 

^  A  T  sea  onco  more !"  said  Will  Osten  in  a 
-^    meditative  mood. 

Our  hero  made  this  remark  one  night  to 
himselfy  which  was  overheard  and  repUed  to 
by  his  friend,  Oaptain  Dall,  in  a  manner  that 
surprised  him. 

**  It's  my  opinion,  doctor,"  said  the  captain 
in  a  low  voice,  **  that  this  is  tiie  last  time  you 
or  I  will  ever  be  at  sea^  or  an]rwhere  else,  if  our 
skipper  don't  look  better  after  his  men,  for  a 
more  rascally  crew  I  never  set  eyes  on,  «nd, 
frKKsa  a  word  or  two  I  have  heard  dropt  now 
and  then,  I  Ibel  sore  some  mischief  is  in  the 
wind.  Oome  aft  with  me  to  a  place  where  we 
ain't  so  likely  to  be  overheard  by  eaves-drop- 
pers, and  1 11  teU  you  aU  about  it" 

Will  Osten  was  so  much  astonished  at  his 
friend's  remark,  that  he  followed  him  to  tiie 
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afber  part  of  the  ship  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  there  sat  down  on  the  tafifrail  to  listen  to 
what  he  had  to  communicate. 

There  was  no  moon  in  the  dear  sky,  and 
the  hosts  of  stars  that  studded  the  dark  vault 
overhead  did  not  shed  any  appreciable  light 
on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  on  which  the 
Mover  floated  almost  motionless.  That  beau- 
tiful and  mysterious  phosphorescence  which 
sometimes  illumines  the  sea  was  gleaming  in 
vivid  flashes  in  the  vessel's  wake,  and  a  glow- 
ing trail  of  it  appeared  to  foUow  the  rudder 
like  a  serpent  of  lambent  fire. 

It  was  one  of  those  calm,  peaceful  nights  in 
which  (rod  seems  to  draw  nearer  than  usual  to 
the  souls  of  His  creatures.  The  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  profound  stillness  were  the 
pattering  of  reef-points  on  the  sails  as  the 
vessel  rose  and  sank  gently  on  the  oily  swell ; 
the  measured  tread  of  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
and  the  humming  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  as 
he  stood  idly  at  his  post,  for  the  vessel  had 
scarcely  steeiing-way. 

^  Doctor,"  said  Captain  Ball  in  a  low  whis- 
per, taking  Will  Osten  by  the  button-hole  and 
bending  forward  until  his  eyes  were  close  to 
those  of  his  young  Mend,  ^I  little  thought 
when  I  set  saU  from  England  that^  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  my  good  sUp  the  Foam  would 
come  a  wreck  an'  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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Pacific  before  my  eyes.  Still  less  did  I  think 
that  I  should  be  cast  on  a  coral  island,  have  to 
fi^t  like  a  naked  savage,  and  be  saved  at 
last  by  missionaries  from  being  roasted  and 
eaten.  Yet  all  this  has  happened  within  a 
few  months." 

At  any  other  time  Will  Osten  would  have 
smiled  at  the  solemn  manner  in  which  this  was 
said,  but  there  was  something  in  the  hour,  and 
also  in  the  tone  of  his  friend's  voice,  which 
tended  to  repress  levity  and  raise  a  feeling  of 
anxiety  in  hla  mind. 

^  Well,  captain,"  he  said,  ^  what  has  this  to 
do  with  the  present  evil  that  you  seem  to 
apprehend  1" 

^  To  do  with  it^  lad?  nothing — ^'xcept  that 
it  reminds  me  that  we  little  know  what  is  in 
store  for  us.  Here  are  we  becalmed — ^three 
days'  sail  from  the  coral  island,  where  the 
niggers  were  so  near  converting  us  into  cooked 
victuals,  and  I  wouldn't  at  this  minute  give 
twopence  in  security  for  the  life  of  any  one  on 
board  the  Bover.*' 

**  Why,  what  mean  you  1"  asked  Will,  with 
increasing  perplexity.  ^Some  of  the  crew 
are  bad  enou^  no  doubt^  but  many  of  them 
are  evidently  good  men — ^what  is  it  that  you 
fearr 

"  Fear !  why,  there 's  everything  to  fear," 
said  the  captain  in  a  suppre^ed  but  excited 
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whisper,  drawing  still  doser  to  his  Mend. 
/^  I've  often  sailed  in  these  seas,  and  I  know 
that  while  some  of  the  traders  sailing  between 
these  islands  and  South  America  and  other 
parts  are  decentish  enough,  others  are  as  great 
cut-throats  as  ever  deserved  to  swing  at  a  yard- 
arm.  But  that's  not  the  point.  I  have  over- 
heard, of  late,  some  of  the  rascals  plotting  to 
murder  the  officers  and  take  this  ship.  But  I 
cannot  point  'em  out^  for  though  I  heard  their 
voices  I  couldn't  see  their  faces.  I  think  I 
know  who  they  are,  but  could  not  swear  to 
'em,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  de- 
nounce them  till  we  have  some  evidence  to  go 
on.  I  therefore  want  you  to  help  me  with  your 
advice  and  assistance,  so  that  we  may  get  up 
a  counter-plot  to  spoil  their  fim — for  I'm 
quite  certain  that  if  we  fail  to — ^hark I  what's 
thati" 

Will  did  not  answer,  but  both  listened  in- 
tently to  the  sound  which  had  interrupted 
Captain  Dall's  discourse.  It  was  evident  that 
the  officer  and  men  of  the  watch  had  also 
heard  it,  for  they,  too,  had  ceased  to  walk  to 
and  fro,  and  their  figures  could  be  dimly  seen 
in  a  listening  attitude  at  the  gangway. 

For  several  minutes  they  listened  without 
hearing  anything — ^then  a  hoarse,  guttural  shout 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  for  a  few  seconds 
and  died  away.    The  men  looked  at  each  other, 
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and  some  of  the  more  superstitious  among  them 
grew  pale.  Again  the  cry  was  repeated,  some- 
what nearer,  and  again  all  was  stilL  Some  of 
the  oldest  hands  in  the  watch  stood  transfixed 
and  powerless  with  terror.  They  would  have 
faced  death  in  any  form  manfully,  but  this 
mysterious  sound  unnerved  them ! 

The  officer  of  the  watch  went  down  to  re- 
port it  to  Captain  Blathers,  who  immediately 
came  on  deck.  Just  as  he  appeared,  the  cry 
was  repeated  and  a  slight  spladi  was  heard. 

^  Some  one  in  distress,"  cried  Captain  Blathers 
promptly ;  "  a  crew  for  the  starboard  quarter- 
boat  to  pick  him  up.  Stand  by  to  lower.  Be 
smart,  lads!" 

These  words,  heartily  uttered,  put  supersti- 
tious fears  to  flight  at  once.  The  men  threw 
off  their  jackets ;  the  boat  was  lowered,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  pulling  about  and  searching 
in  all  directions.  Our  hero  was  one  of  the  first 
to  leap  into  her,  and  he  puUed  the  bow  oar. 
For  some  time  they  rowed  about  in  vain.  The 
night  was  intensely  dark,  and  the  cry  was  not 
repeated,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  guide 
them  in  their  movements.  A  lantern  was  fixed 
in  the  ship  half  way  up  the  mizzen  rigging, 
but  the  lantern  in  the  boat  was  concealed  until 
the  moment  when  it  should  be  required,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  men  to  distinguish  sur- 
rounding objects  in  comparative  darkness  than 
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when  a  light  is  glaring  near  them.  Presently 
Will  Osten  saw  a  dark  object  like  a  small 
canoe  right  ahead  of  the  boat. 

"  Back  water — all  I"  he  shouted. 

The  men  obeyed,  but  it  was  too  late  j  the 
boat  struck  the  object  and  overturned  it.  Will 
saw  something  like  a  human  form  roll  into  the 
water,  and  heard  a  gurgling  cry.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  leaped  overboard,  head 
foremost,  and  catching  hold  of  the  object, 
brought  it  to  the  surface.  He  remembered  at 
that  moment  having  heard  of  a  fact  which  is 
worth  stating  here.  The  best  way  to  save  a 
drowning  man  is  to  approach  him  from  behind, 
seize  him  under  the  arm-pits,  and,  then,  get- 
ting on  your  back,  draw  him  partly  on  to 
your  breast  and  swim  on  yovr  bade  to  the  shore, 
or  to  a  place  of  safety.  Thought  is  quicker 
than  the  lightning  flasL  Will  could  not,  of 
course,  cany  out  this  plan  fully,  nevertheless 
the  memory  of  it  served  him  in  good  stead, 
for,  the  instant  he  caught  the  drowning  man 
by  the  hair,  he  kept  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
thus  avoided  his  death-dutch  until  he  could 
grasp  him  under  the  armpits  from  bdUnd,  and 
thus  render  him  powerless.  He  then  rose 
and  drew  him  gently  upon  his  breast,  at  the 
same  time  striking  out  with  his  feet  and  shout- 
ing— 

**  Bear  a  hand,  lads — I 've  got  him !" 
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Alond  ^  hurrah  1"  burst  from  the  men  in 
the  boaty  and  was  re-echoed  vehemently  from 
the  ship.  They  had  overshot  the  spot  only  by 
a  few  yards.  Instantly  they  pulled  round; 
two  strokes  brought  them  to  the  spot  where 
WiU  was  swimming,  and  in  another  moment 
our  hero  and  the  rescued  man  were  hauled  into 
the  boat  The  men  gave  vent  to  another  loud 
and  prolonged  cheer,  which  was  again  replied 
to  from  the  ship. 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside,  and  the  rescued 
man,  who  proved  to  be  a  man  of  colour  in  a 
very  emaciated  and  exhausted  condition,  was 
hoisted  on  board.  His  story  was  soon  told. 
He  was  not  a  native  of  the  islands,  but  had 
been  Uving  on  one  of  them,  and  had  gone  off 
to  fish  in  a  canoe,  when  a  gale  sprang  up  and 
blew  him  out  to  sea.  Four  days  and  nights 
had  he  been  exposed  to  the  storm  in  his  frail 
bark,  without  food  or  water,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  perishing  when  the  ship  chanced  to 
pass  near  him.  The  utterance  of  the  cry  which 
had  attracted  attention  was  almost  the  last 
effort  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  spoke  a 
little  broken  English,  having  learnt  it  while 
serving  on  board  of  an  English  trading  vessel 
His  name,  he  said,  was  Bunco,  and  a  fine, 
powerful-looking  fellow  he  was,  despite  the  sad 
condition  to  winch  he  had  been  reduced.  His 
shoulders,  and  indeed  most  parts  of  his  body. 
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were  blistered  by  the  continual  washing  of  the 
sea  oyer  him,  and  when  he  was  lifted  on  board 
his  skin  was  icy  cold.  Had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  iron  mould,  he  must  certainly  have 
perished.  The  poor  fellow  was  at  once  taken 
into  the  cabin  and  carefully  attended  to.  He 
was  first  bathed  in  fresh  water,  then  rolled  in 
blankets,  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  wine  and  water 
administered,  which  greatly  revived  him,  and 
soon  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  incident  sofbened 
the  hearts  of  the  seamen  for  a  time,  or  that 
their  plans  were  not  yet  ripe  for  execution,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  nothing  what- 
ever occuired  to  justify  Captain  Dall's  suspi- 
cions for  several  weeks  after  that 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DI80RIBS8  A  MUTINY,  ASD  SHOWS  THAT  THB  fiSST  OF 
VBIEMDS  MAT  FAST  fiOOKBB  THAlf  TEXT  SZPEOT. 

•'  A  WILFUL  maa  will  have  his  way."  That 
-^  this  is  a  trae  proverb  is  alinost  univer- 
sally admitted ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  equally  true  of  women  as  cff  men ; 
nevertheless.  Captain  Blathers  did  not  believe 
it,  although  he  was  himself  a  living  illustration 
of  its  truth.  He  laughed  at  Captain  Dall 
when  that  worthy  warned  him  of  the  mutinous 
intentions  of  his  crew,  and  when  several  weeks 
had  passed  away  without  any  signs  of  disaffec- 
tion appearing,  he  rallied  him  a  good  deal 
about  what  he  styled  his  suspicious  disposition, 
and  refused  to  taJke  any  steps  to  guard  against 
surprise.  The  consequence  was,  ti^t  when  the 
storm  did  break,  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to 
meet  it. 

Griffin,  the  second  mate,  was  the  leader  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  so  ably  did  he  act  his  vil- 
lanous  part,  that  no  one  suspected  him.  He 
was  a  tall,  powerful,  swarthy  man,  with  a 
handsome  but  forbidding  countenance. 
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One  eyening,  a  little  before  sunset,  while  the 
captain  was  sitting  at  tea  with  those  who  usually 
messed  in  the  cabin,  Griffin  looked  down  the 
sky-light  and  reported  ^  a  sail  on  the  weather 
bow."  The  captain  immediately  rose  and  went 
on  deck.  The  moment  he  appeared  he  was 
seized  by  OrifiGln.  Captain  Blathers  was  an 
active  and  powerful  man,  and  very  passionate. 
He  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  tiie  second 
mate  a  blow  on  the  chest,  which  caused  him  to 
stagger  back,  but,  before  he  could  repeat  it,  two 
sailors  seized  him  from  behind  and  held  him 
fast.  The  noise  of  the  scuffle  at  once  brought 
up  the  first  mate,  who  was  followed  by  Will 
Osten,  Captain  Dall,  and  others,  all  of  whom 
were  seized  by  the  crew  and  secured  as  they 
successively  made  their  appearance. 

Resistance  was  of  course  offered  by  each, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  thing  was  promptly  and 
thoroughly  carried  out.  Four  strong  men  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  companion  with  ropes  ready 
to  secure  their  prisoners,  while  the  greater  part 
of  the  crew  stood  close  by  armed  with  pistols 
and  cutlasses. 

^  It  is  of  no  use  resisting.  Captain  Blathers," 
said  Griffin,  when  the  former  was  pinioned; 
"  you  see  we  are  quite  prepared,  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest." 

The  captain  looked  round,  and  a  glance 
sufficed  to  convince  him  that  this  was  true. 
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Not  a  friendly  eye  met  his,  because  those  of 
the  crew  who  were  suspected  of  being  favour- 
able to  him,  or  who  could  not  be  safely  relied 
on,  had  been  seized  by  another  party  of  muti- 
neers at  the  same  time  that  those  in  the  cabin 
were  captured,  and  among  them  were  three 
friends  of  our  hero — ^Mr.  Gupples  the  mate, 
Muggins,  and  Larry  O'Hale.  seamen  belonging 
to  the  lost  Foam  to  which  Captain  Dall  had 
referred  while  conversing  with  Will 

For  a  few  seconds  Captain  Blathers'  face 
blazed  with  wrath,  and  he  seemed  about  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  his  bonds, 
but  by  a  strong  effort  he  restrained  himself. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  1"  he  asked  at 
length,  in  a  deep,  husky  voice. 

"  To  take  possession  of  this  ship,"  replied 
the  second  mate,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  smile. 
^  These  men  have  taken  a  fancy  to  lead  a  free, 
roving  life,  and  to  make  me  their  captain,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  fall  in  with  their  fancy,  and 
to  relieve  you  of  the  command.'' 

'^  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  **  say 
rather  that  you  have  misled  the  men,  and 
that^" 

He  checked  himself,  and  then  said  sternly, 
**  And  pray  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  w«  ?" 

^  I  shall  allow  you  a  boat  and  provisions. 
Captain  Blathers,  for  the  use  of  yourself  and 
your  friends,  and  then  bid  you  farewell     You 
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see  we  are  mercifully  inclined,  and  have  no 
desire  to  shed  yonr  blood.  Ho  1  there — Slower 
one  of  the  quarter  boats." 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  promptitude. 
Some  provisions  were  thrown  into  the  boaty 
and  the  captain  was  cast  loose  and  ordered  to 
get  into  it.  He  turned  to  make  a  last  appeal 
to  the  crew,  but  Griffin  presented  a  pistol  at 
his  head  and  ordered  him  peremptorily  to  get 
into  the  boat  It  is  probable  l^t  he  would 
have  made  another  e£fort,  had  not  two  of  the 
men  forced  him  over  the  side.  Seeing  this, 
Will  Osten  was  so  indignant  and  so  anxious  to 
quit  the  ship,  that  he  stepped  forward  with 
alacrity  to  follow  him. 

"  No,  no,  my  fine  young  fellow,"  said  Griffin, 
thrusting  him  back,  ^  we  want  your  help  as 
a  doctor  a  little  longer.  It  may  be  that  you 
are  not  inclined  to  serve  us,  but  we  can  find 
a  way  of  compelling  you  if  you  're  not.  Come, 
Mr.  Dall,  be  good  enough  to  go  next" 

When  Captain  Ball's  hands  were  loosed,  he 
shook  his  fist  in  the  second  mate's  face,  and 
said,  **  Eascal,  you'll  swing  for  this  yet;  mark 
my  words,  you'll  swing  for  it"  Having  re- 
lieved his  feelings  thus,  he  went  over  the  side. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Larry  O'Hale, 
Muggins,  and  Mr.  Cupples,  with  several  others, 
were  brought  to  the  gangway.  Griffin  addressed 
these  before  ordering  them  into  the  boat 
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"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  objection  fo 
your  remaining  aboard,  if  you  choose  to  take 
part  with  us." 

"  I,  for  one,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
'ee,"  said  Mr.  Cupples  sternly. 

"  Then  you  may  go,"  said  Griffin,  with  a  sneer. 

Muggins,  who,  to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases, 
looked  ^  as  sulky  as  a  bear  with  a  broken  head," 
made  no  reply,  but  Larry  O'Hale  exclaimed, 
"  Sure,  then,  what  better  can  I  do  than  take 
part  with  yees  ?  It 's  a  heavenly  raigin  o*  the 
arth  this,  an*  good  company.  Put  me  down 
on  the  books,  Capting  Griffin,  dear.  I*d  niver 
desart  ye  in  your  troubles, — be  no  mains." 

There^was  a  slight  laugh  at  this,  and  Larry 
was  graciously  cast  loose,  and  permitted  to  re- 
main. Both  Will  Osten  and  Muggins  gazed  at 
him,  however,  in  amazement,  for  they  had  sup- 
posed that  their  comrade  would  rather  have 
taken  his  chance  in  the  captain's  boat.  Sud- 
denly an  intelligent  gleam  shot  athwart  the 
rough  visage  of  Muggins,  and  he  said,— 

"  Of  coorse  I  'U  remain  too.  It  would  be 
madness  for  an  old  salt  like  me  to  go  paddlin' 
about  the  ocean  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat  when 
he  has  the  chance  of  sailin'  in  a  good  ship. 
Put  me  down  too,  capting.  I*m  game  for 
anything  almost,  from  pitch  an'  toss  to  man- 
slaughter." 

So  Muggins  was  added  to  the  ship's  com- 
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pany,  and  poor  Mr.  Chippies  went  over  the  side 
with  a  face  almost  as  long  as  his  thin  body, 
because  of  what  he  deemed  the  depravity  and 
desertion  of  his  old  shipmates.  Several  of  the 
ship's  crew,  who  refused  to  join,  also  went 
into  the  boat,  which  was  then  cast  loose,  and 
dropped  rapidly  astern. 

The  whole  of  this  exciting  scene  passed  so 
quickly,  that  it  was  only  when  the  boat  was  far 
away,  like  a  speck  on  the  sea,  that  Will  Osten 
realized  the  fact  that  he  had  actually  said  fare- 
well, perhaps  for  ever,  to  his  late  comrades. 
But  he  had  not  much  time  given  him  for  re- 
flection, for  the  new  captain,  after  changing 
the  course  of  the  ship,  and  making  a  few  ar- 
rangements to  suit  the  altered  state  of  aifairs, 
ordered  him  to  go  forward  and  do  duty  as  a 
common  seaman,  telling  him  that  he  did  not 
intend^to  have  any  land-lubbers  or  idlers  aboard, 
and  that  he  would  be  called  to  do  doctor^s  work 
when  his  services  should  be  required. 

That  night  our  hero  contrived  to  hold  a 
whispering  interview,  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
forecastle,  with  his  Mends  Larry  O'Hale  and 
Muggins.  He  found  that  the  former  had  re- 
solved to  join  the  crew  in  order  to  be  near 
himself;  that  Muggins  had  joined,  because  of 
his  desire  to  share  the  fortunes  of  Lany ;  and 
that  both  had  made  up  their  minds  to  effect 
their  escape  on  the  first  ^Etvourable  opportunity. 
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**Now,  ye  see,  boys,"  said  Larry,  "this  is 
how  it  is—" 

"Don't  open  your  bread-basket  hatch  so 
wide,"  growled  Muggins,  "  else  you  '11  be  over- 
heerd — tfuU^s  w<>t  it  is." 

"This  is  how  it  is,"  repeated  Larry,  **not 
bein'  fish,  nor  gulls,  nor  say  sarpints,  we  haven't 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  gittin'  away  from  this 
ship  till  we  're  dose  to  land,  an'  even  then  we 
won't  have  much  chance  if  it 's  suspected  that 
we  want  to  escape.  What  then  1 — ^why,  let  us 
from  this  hour  agree  to  give  each  other  the 
'  cowld  shoulder,  and  go  at  our  work  as  if  we 
liked  it." 

"  You  re  right,  Larry,"  said  Will  « If  they 
see  us  miich  together,  iJiey 'U  naturally  suspect 
that  we  are  plotting,  so — " 

At  this  point  a  voice  growled  from  an  ad- 
jacent hammock — ^"  Avast  spinnin'  yams  there, 
will 'eel" 

"Ay,  it's  that  sea-cook,  Larry  O'Hale,"  cried 
Muggins  aloud ;  "  he  was  always  over  fond  o' 
talking." 

Lairy,  who  at  the  first  sound  had  slipped 
away  to  his  hammock,  shouted  from  under  the 
blaiJcets,  "Ye  spalpeen,  it's  no  more  me  than 
yersilf ;  sure  I'd  have  been  draimin'  of  ould 
Ireland  if  ye — ^hadn't — (snore)  me  grandmother 
— (yawn)  or  the  pig—" 

A  prolonged  snore  terminated  this  sentence. 
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and  Muggins  turned  into  his  hammock,  while 
Will  Osten  rose,  with  a  quiet  laugh,  and  went 
on  deck. 

One  morning,  some  weeks  after  the  conver- 
sation just  related,  our  hero  was  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  near  the  fore-chains,  watching 
the  play  of  the  clear  waves  as  the  ship  glided 
quietly  but  swiftly  through  them  before  a  ligiit 
breeze.  Will  was  in  a  meditative  frame  of 
mind,  and  had  stood  there  gazing  dreamily 
down  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  his  elbow 
was  touched  by  the  man  named  Bunco,  who 
had  long  before  recovered  from  his  exposure 
in  the  canoe. 

Will  was  a  little  surprised,  for  he  had  not 
had  much'  intercourse  with  the  man,  and  could 
not  comprehend  the  confidential  and  peculiar 
look  and  tone  with  which  he  now  addressed 
him. 

"Mister  Os'en,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
after  a  few  preliminary  words,  "  you  be  tink  of 
escape  )'•' 

Will  was  startled.  "  Why  do  you  think 
so  V*  he  asked,  in  some  alarm. 

*^  Ha  1"  said  the  man,  with  a  broad  grin,  me 
keep  eyes  in  head — ^me  doos — not  in  pocket. 
Ho  1  ho !  Tis,  me  see  an'  hear  berry  welL 
Muggins  go  too  if  hims  can — and  Larry  O'Hale, 
ho  yis.     Now,  me  go  too !" 

"  You  too  r 
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"Yis.  You  save  me  life;  me. know  dis 
here  part  ob  the  univarse, — ^bin  bomded  an' 
riz  here.  Not  far  off  from  de  land  to-day. 
You  let  me  go  too,  an'  me  show  you  how  you 
kin  do—" 

At  this  point  Bunco  was  interrupted  by  a 
shout  of  ^  Land  ho !"  from  the  look-out  at  the 
mast-head.  "Where  awayl"  cried  GriflSn. 
"  On  the  lee-bow,  sir." 

Instantly  all  eyes  and  glasses  were  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated,  where,  in  a  short  time, 
a  blue  line,  like  a  low  cloud,  was  faintly  seen 
on  the  far-off  horizon. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


DESOBIBSS  ▲  TBSlflNDOm  BUT  BLOODLBSB  FIOHf  . 

PROVERBIAL  plulosophy  tells  us— and 
every  one  must  have  learned  from  per- 
sonal experience— that  "  there  is  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  Heroes  in  every 
rank  of  life  are  peculiarly  liable  to  such  slips, 
and  our  hero  was  no  exception  to  the  rula 

Finding  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
was  now  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  pirate, 
he  had  fondly  hoped  that  he  should  make  his 
escape  on  the  firsib  point  of  South  America  at 
which  they  touched.  Land  was  at  last  in 
sight  Hope  was  high  in  the  breast  of  Will 
Osten,  and  expressive  glances  passed  between 
him  and  his  friends  in  captivity,  when,  alas ! 
the  land  turned  out  to  be  a  small  island,  so 
low  that  they  could  see  right  across  it,  and  so 
scantily  covered  with  vegetation  that  human 
beings  evidently  deemed  it  unworthy  of  being 
possessed. 

"There's  niver  a  sowl  upon  it,"  remarked 
Larry  CHale,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 
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'^  Maybe  not,''  Baid  Griffin,  who  overheard 
the  observation ;  *^  but  there 's  plenty  of  bodies 
on  it  if  not  souls,  and,  as  we  are  short  of  pro- 
visions, I  intend  to  lay-to,  and  give  you  a 
chance  of  seeing  them.  Get  ready  to  go  ashore ; 
I'm  not  afraid  of  you  wandering  too  far  1^ 

Griffin  wound  up  this  speech  with  a  low 
chuckle  and  a  leer,  whicji  sent  a  chiU  to  the 
heart  not  only  of  Will  Osten  but  of  Lany  and 
Muggins  also,  for  it  convinced  them  that  their 
new  master  had  guessed  their  intention,  and 
that  he  would,  of  course,  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  After  the 
first  depression  of  spirits,  consequent  on  this 
discovery,  the  three  friends  became  more  than 
ever  determined  to  outwit  their  enemy,  and 
resolved  to  act,  in  the  meantime,  with  perfect 
submission  and  prompt  obedience — as  they 
had  hitherto  done.  Of  course,  each  reserved 
in  his  own  mind  the  right  of  rebellion  if  Griffin 
should  require  them  to  do  any  criminal  act, 
and  they  hoped  fervently  that  they  should  not 
fall  in  with  any  vessel  that  might  prove  a 
temptation  to  their  new  captain. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  the  order  was 
given  to  lower  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  crew 
jumped  into  her,  among  whom  were  Larry  and 
Muggins.  Will  Osten  asked  permission  to  go, 
and  Griffin  granted  his  request  with  a  grin 
that  was  the  reverse  of  amiable. 
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**  Musha !  what  sort  o'  bodies  did  the  capting 
mainl"  said  Larry  when  they  had  pulled  bejf^nd 
earshot  of  the  ship. 

"BEa,  Paddy,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  **  they 're 
pleasant  fat  bodies — ^amosin'  to  catch  and  much 
thought  of  by  aldermen ; — ^turtles  no  less." 

"  Ah !  then,  it 's  jokin'  ye  are." 

**  Not  I.     I  never  joke." 

"  Turthles  is  it— green  fat  an'  all  I" 

"  Ay,  an*  shells  too." 

"  Sure  it's  for  the  coppers  they're  wanted." 

"  Just  so,  Larry,  an*  if  you'll  ship  your  oar 
an'  jump  out  wi*  the  painter,  we*ll  haul  the 
boat  up  an*  show  you  how  to  catch  'em.*' 

As  the  sailor  spoke,  the  boat's  keel  grated 
on  the  sand,  and  the  Irishman  sprang  over  the 
side,  followed  by  his  comrades,  who  regarded 
the  expedition  in  the  light  of  a  "  good  spree." 

The  party  had  to  wait  some  time,  however, 
for  the  anticipated  sport.  It  was  near  sunset 
when  they  landed,  but  turtles  are  not  always 
ready  to  deliver  themselves  up,  even  though 
the  honour  of  being  eaten  by  London  aldermen 
sometimes  awaits  them!  It  is  usually  night 
before  the  creatures  come  out  of  the  sea  to 
enjoy  a  snooze  on  the  beacL  The  men  did 
not  remain  idle,  however.  They  dragged  the 
boat  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water, 
and  then  turned  it  keel  up,  supporting  one 
gunwale  on  several  forked  sticks,  so  that  a  con- 
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venient  shelter  was  provided.  This  look-out 
house  was  still  further  improved  by  having  a 
soft  carpet  of  leaves  and  grass  spread  beneath  it. 

When  these  preparations  had  been  made, 
those  men,  who  had  never  seen  turtle-turning 
performed,  were  instructed  in  their  duties  by  an 
experienced  hand.  The  process  being  simple, 
the  explanation  was  short  and  easy. 

"  You  see,  lads,"  said  the  instructor,  leaning 
against  the  boat  and  stuffing  down  the  glowing 
tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  the  point  of  his  (appa- 
rently) fireproof  little  finger — "  You  see,  lads, 
this  is  'ow  it  is.  All  that  you  Ve  got  for  to  do 
is  to  keep  parfitly  still  till  the  turtles  comes 
out  o'  the  sea,  d*ye  see  1 — ^then,  as  the  Dook  o* 
Wellington  said  at  Waterloo — Up  boys  an'  at 
'em  !  W'en,  ov  coorse,  each  man  fixes  his  eyes 
on  the  turtle  nearest  him,  runs  out,  ketches 
him  by  the  rim  of  his  shell  an'  turns  him  slap 
over  on  his  back — d'ye  understand  ]" 

"  Clear  as  ditch  wather,"  said  Larry. 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Muggins. 

"  Well,  then,  bojrs,"  continued  the  old  salt 
with  the  fireproof  little  finger,  "  ye  *d  better 
go  an'  count  the  sand  or  the  stars  (when  they 
comes  out),  for  there  won't  be  nothin'  to  do  for 
an  hour  to  come." 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  he  refilled 
his  pipe  and  lay  down  to  enjoy  it  under  the 
boat^  while  the  others  followed  his  example. 
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or  sanntered  along  the  shoiey  or  wandered 
among  the  boshes,  nntil  the  time  for  action 
should  arrive. 

Will  Osten  and  his  two  firiends  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  retire  and  hold  an 
earnest  consultation  as  to  their  future  prospects 
and  plans.  As  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
enjoyed  a  chance  of  conversing  without  the 
fear  of  being  overheard,  they  made  the  most 
of  it,  and  numerous  were  the  projects  which 
were  proposed  and  rejected  in  eager  earnest 
tones — at  least  on  the  part  of  Larry  and  Will 
As  for  Muggins,  although  always  earnest  he 
was  never  eager.  Tremendous  indeed  must 
have  been  the  influence  which  could  rouse  him 
into  a  stateof  visible  excitement !  During  the 
discussion  the  other  two  grew  so  warm  that 
they  forgot  all  about  tim6  and  turtles,  and 
would  certainly  have  prolonged  their  taUc  for 
another  hour  had  not  one  of  the  men  appeared, 
telling  them  to  clap  a  stopper  on  their  potato- 
traps  and  return  to  the  boat^  as  the  sport  was 
going  to  begin. 

The  moon  had  risen  and  commenced  her 
course  through  a  sky  which  was  so  dear  that 
the  planets  shone  like  resplendent  jewels,  and 
the  distant  stars  like  diamond  dust  Not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
nevertheless,  its  slumbering  energies  were  in- 
dicated by  the  waves  on  the  outlying  coral 
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reef,  which,  approaching  one  by  one,  slowly 
and  solemnljy  fell  with  what  can  only  be  called 
a  quiet  roar,  hissed  gently  for  a  moment  on  the 
sandy  and  then  passed  with  a  sigh  into  absolute 
silence. 

"  Don't  it  seem  as  if  the  sea  wor  sleepin'," 
whispered  one  of  the  men,  while  they  all  lay 
watching  under  the  boat. 

**  Ay,  an'  snorin'  too,"  answered  another. 

«  Whisht  I"  exclaimed  a  third,  «  if  old  Nep- 
tune hears  ye,  he'll  wake  up  an'  change  his 
tune." 

'^Och!  sure  he's  woke  tp  already,"  whis- 
pered Lany,  pointing  with  great  excitement  to 
a  dark  object  which  at  that  moment  appeared 
to  emerge  from  the  sea. 

^  Mum  '&  the  word,  boys,"  whispered  the  old 
salt  who  had  charge  of  the  party ;  ^  the  critters 
are  comin',  an'  I^gland  expecs  every  man  for 
to  do  his  dooty,  as  old  Nelson  said." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  several  more 
dark  objects  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  waddled 
with  a  kind  of  sigh  or  low  grunt  slowly  up  the 
beach,  where  they  lay,  evidently  intending  to 
have  a  nap  I  With  breathless  but  eager  interest^ 
the  sailors  lay  perfectly  still,  until  fifteen  of  the 
dark  objects  were  on  the  sands,  and  sufEicient 
time  was  allowed  them  to  fall  into  their  first 
nap.  Then  the  word  "  Turn"  was  given,  and, 
leaping  up,  each  man  rushed  swiftly  but  silently 
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upon  his  prey !  The  turtles  were  pounced  upon 
60  suddenly  that  almost  before  they  were  wide 
awake  they  were  caught ;  a  bursting  cheer  fol- 
lowed, and  instantly  ten  splendid  animals  were 
turned  over  on  their  backs,  in  which  position, 
being  unable  to  turn  agam,  they  lay  flapping 
their  flippers  violently. 

"  That 's  the  way  to  go  it,"  shouted  one  of 
the  men  who,  after  turning  his  turtle,  dashed 
after  one  of  the  other  five  which  were  now 
hastening  back  to  the  sea,  with  laborious  but 
slow  haste.  His  comrades  followed  suit  in- 
stantly with  a  wild  cheer.  Now,  to  the  un- 
initiated, this  was  the  only  moment  of  danger 
in  that  bloodless  fight. 

Being  aware  of  his  incapacity  for  swift  flight, 
the  turtle,  when  in  the  act  of  running  away  from 
danger,  makes  use  of  each  flippy  alternately 
in  dashing  the  sand  to  an  incredible  height  be- 
hmd  and  around  him,  to  the  endangering  of 
the  pursuer's  eyes,  if  he  be  not  particularly 
carefuL  Sometimes  incautious  men  have  their 
eyes  so  filled  with  sand  in  this  way  that  it 
almost  blinds  them  for  a  time,  and  severe  in- 
flammation is  occasionally  the  result. 

The  Old  Salt — ^Peter  Grant  by  name,  but 
better  known  among  his  shipmates  as  Old 
Peter — ^was  well  aware  of  this  habit  of  the 
turtle ;  but,  having  a  spice  of  mischief  in  him, 
he  said  nothing  about  it.     The  consequences 
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were  severe  on  some  of  the  men,  particularly 
on  Muggins.  Our  sedate  friend  was  the  only 
one  who  failed  to  turn  a  turtle  at  the  first 
rush.  He  had  tripped  over  a  stone  at  starting, 
and  when  he  gathered  himself  up  and  ran  to 
the  scene  of  action,  the  turtles  were  in  full 
retreat.  Burning  with  indignation  at  his  bad 
fortune,  he  resolved  to  redeem  his  character ; 
and,  with  this  end  in  view,  made  a  desperate 
rush  at  a  particularly  large  turtle,  which  ap- 
peared almost  too  fat  for  its  own  shell  It 
chanced  that  Lany  O'Hale,  having  already 
turned  two,  also  set  his  affections  on  this 
turtle,  and  made  a  rush  at  it ;  seeing  which. 
Muggins  slyly  ran  behind  him,  tripped  up  his 
heels,  and  passed  on. 

"  Have  a  care,"  cried  Will  Osten,  laughing, 
"he'll  bite!" 

"  Bad  luck  to  yez  !"  shouted  Larry,  leaping 
up,  and  following  hard  on  Muggins'  heels. 

Just  then  the  turtle  began  to  use  his  flippers 
in  desperation.  Sand  flew  in  all  directions. 
The  pursuers,  nothing  daunted  though  sur- 
prised, partially  closed  their  eyes,  bent  down 
their  heads,  and  advanced.  Larry  opened  his 
mouth  to  shout — a  shower  of  sand  filled  it. 
He  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment — another 
shower  shut  them  both  up,  causing  him  to 
howl  while  he  coughed  and  spluttered.  But 
Muggins  pressed  on  valorously. 
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One  often  reads,  in  the  history  of  war,  of 
brave  and  reckless  heroes  who  go  through 
^'storms  of  shot  and  shell"  almost  scathless, 
while  others  are  falling  like  autumn  leaves 
around  them.  Something  similar  happened  on 
the  present  occasion.  While  Larry  and  seve- 
ral of  the  other  men  were  left  behind,  pitifully 
and  tenderly  picking  tilie  sand  out  of  their 
eyes,  the  bold  Muggins— covered  with  sand 
from  head  to  foot,  but  still  not  mortally 
wdunded — advanced  singlehanded  against  the 
foe — crushed  at  the  turtle;  tripped  over  it; 
rose  again;  quailed  for  a  second  before  the 
tremendous  fire ;  burst  through  it,  and,  finally, 
catching  the  big  creature  by  the  rim,  turned 
him  on  his  back,  and  uttered  a  roar  rather 
than  a  cheer  of  triumph. 

This  was  the  last  capture  made  that  night. 
Mmediately  after  their  victory  the  men  re- 
turned to  the  boat^  where  they  kindled  an 
immense  bonfire  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
night,  leaving  the  turtles  to  kick  helplessly  on 
their  backs  till  the  morning  light  should  enable 
them  to  load  the  boat  and  return  with  their 
prizes  to  the  ship.  Meanwhile  pipes  were 
loaded  and  lit,  and  Doctor  Will,  as  Old  Peter 
called  him,  looked  after  the  wounded. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

or  WmOH  ANOTHER  nOHT  18  BXOOBDED  AlVD  AIT  JBBOATE  18 
MADE,  BUT  WHETHER  rORTUXTATS  OR  THE  REVERSE 
REXAINS  TO  BE  SEEN. 

THE  supply  of  fresh  meat  thus  secured  was 
veiy  acceptable  to  the  crew  of  the  Boper, 
and  their  circumstances  were  further  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  fresh  cocoa-nuts 
which  were  collected  on  the  island  by  Bunco, 
that  individual  being  the  only  one  on  board 
who  could  perform,  with  ease,  the  difficult  feat 
of  climbing  the  cocoa-nut  pahns.  After  a 
couple  of  days  spent  at  this  island,  the  Bover 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  away  for  the  coast 
of  South  America,  which  she  sighted  about 
two  weeks  afterwards. 

Here,  one  evening,  they  were  becalmed  not 
far  from  land,  and  Griffin  ordered  a  boat  to  be 
lowered,  with  a  crew  to  go  ashore.  The  cap- 
tain had  been  in  low  spirits  that  day,  from 
what  cause  was  not  known,  and  no  one  ever 
found  out  the  reason,  but  certain  it  is  that  he 
was  unusually  morose  and  gruff.  He  was  also 
rather  absent,  and  did  not  observe  the  fact  that 
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Larry  O'Hale,  Muggins,  and  Will  Osten  were 
among  the  crew  of  the  boat.  The  mate  observed 
it,  however,  and  having  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
their  intentions,  ordered  them  to  leave  it. 

"  What  said  you  ?"  asked  Grif&n  of  the  mate, 
as  he  was  about  to  go  over  the  side. 

"  I  was  about  to  change  some  of  the  crew," 
he  replied  confidentially.  "  It  would  be  as  well 
to  keep  0*Hale  and  " — 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Griflin  roughly, 
"  let  *em  go." 

The  mate,  of  course,  stepped  back,  and 
Griffin  got  into  the  boat,  which  was  soon  on  its 
way  to  the  land.  On  nearing  the  shore,  it 
was  found  that  a  tremendous  surf  broke  upon 
the  beach — owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  long 
rolling  swell  of  the  Pacific.  When  the  boat, 
which  was  a  small  one,  entered  this  surf,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  attempt  to  land  was 
fail  of  danger.  Each  wave  that  bore  them  on 
its  crest  for  a  second  and  then  left  them  be- 
hind was  so  gigantic  that  nothing  but  careful 
steering  could  save  them  from  turning  broad- 
side on  and  being  rolled  over  like  a  cask. 
Griffin  was  a  skilfiil  steersman,  but  he  evi- 
dently was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. Ho  steered  wildly.  When  they  were 
close  to  the  beach  the  boat  upset.  Every  man 
swam  towards  a  place  where  a  small  point  of 
land  caused  a  &ori  of  eddy  and  checked  the 
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force  of  the  nndertow.  They  all  reached  it  in 
a  few  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  Griffin, 
who  had  found  bottom  on  a  sand-bank,  and 
stood,  waist  deep,  laughing,  apparently,  at  the 
struggles  of  his  comrades. 

"  You  'd  better  come  ashore,"  shouted  one  of 
the  men.  ^ 

Griffin  replied  oy  another  laugh,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  sank  suddenly  and  disappeared.  It 
might  have  been  a  quicksand — ^it  might  have 
been  a  shark — no  one  ever  could  tell,  but  the 
unhappy  man  had  gone  to  his  account — ^he  was 
never  more  seen ! 

The  accident  had  been  observed  from  the 
ship,  and  the  mate  at  once  lowered  a  boat  and 
hastened  to  the  rescue.  Those  on  shore  ob- 
served this,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Before 
it  was  half  way  from  the  beach,  however,  Peter 
Grant  said  to  his  comrades, — 

"  I  'U  tell  'ee  wot  it  is,  boys ;  seems  to  me 
that  Providence  has  given  us  a  chance  of  gittin' 
away  from  that  ship.  I  never  was  a  pirate,  an' 
I  don't  mean  for  to  become  one,  so,  all  who  are 
of  my  way  of  thinkin'  come  over  here." 

WiU  Osten  and  his  friends  were  so  glad  to 
find  that  a  shipmate  had,  unknown  to  them, 
harboured  thoughts  of  escaping,  that  they  at 
once  leaped  to  his  side,  but  none  of  the  otiiers 
followed.  They  were  all  determined,  reckless 
men,  and  had  no  intention  of  giving  up  their 
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wild  couTsa  Moreover^  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  allow  their  comrades  to  go  off  quietly. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  a  very  savage  by 
nature,  as  well  as  a  giant,  stoutly  declared  that 
he  not  only  meant  to  stick  by  the  ship  himself, 
but  would  compel  the  others  to  do  so  too,  and 
for  this  purpose  placed  himself  between  them 
and  the  woods,  which,  at  that  part  of  the  coast, 
approached  close  to  the  sea.  Those  who  took 
his  part  joined  him,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  two  parties  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in 
silence.  There  was  good  ground  for  hesitation 
on  both  sides,  for,  on  the  one  hand.  Will  Osten 
and  his  three  friends  were  resolute  and  power- 
ful fellows,  while,  on  the  other,  the  giant  and 
his  comrades,  besides  being  stout  men,  were 
eight  in  number.  Now,  it  chanced  that  our 
hero  had,  in  early  boyhood,  learned  an  art 
which,  we  humbly  submit,  has  been  unfairly 
brought  into  disrepute— we  refer  to  the  art  of 
boxing.  Good  reader,  allow  us  to  state  that 
we  do  not  advocate  pugilism.  We  never  saw  a 
prize-fight,  and  have  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
"  ring."  We  not  only  dislike  the  idea  of  seeing 
two  men  pommel  each  other's  faces  into  a  jelly, 
but  we  think  the  looking  at  such  a  sight  tends 
to  demoralize.  There  is  a  vast  difference,  how- 
ever,  between  this  and  the  use  of  "  the  gloves," 
by  means  of  which  a  man  may  leam  the  useful 
art  of  '^  self-defence,"  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the 
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course  of  his  life,  have  the  happiness  of  apply- 
ing his  knowledge  to  the  defence  of  a  mother, 
a  sister,  or  a  wife,  as  well  as  "  self/'  K  it  be 
objectionable  to  use  the  gloves  because  they 
represent  the  fist,  then  is  it  equally  objection- 
able to  use  the  foil  because  it  represents  the 
sword  )  But,  pray,  forgive  this  digression.  Ten 
to  one,  in  yau/r  case,  reader,  it  is  unnecessary, 
because  sensible  people  are  more  numerous  than 
foolish !  Howbeit,  whether  right  or  wrong,  Will 
Osten  had,  as  we  have  said,  acquired  the  by  no 
means  unimportant  knowledge  of  where  to  hit 
and  how  to  hit.  He  had  also  the  good  sense 
to  discern  when  to  hit,  and  he  invariably  acted 
on  the  principle  that — ^*  whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  welL" 

On  the  present  occasion  Will  walked  suddenly 
up  to  the  giant,  and,  without  uttering  a  word, 
planted  upon  his  body  two  blows,  which  are, 
we  believe,  briefly  termed  by  the  "  fancy"  one — 
tt»o  /  We  db  not  pretend  to  much  knowledge 
on  this  point,  but  we  are  quite  certain  that 
number  one  lit  upon  the  giant's  chest  and  took 
away  his  breath,  while  number  two  fell  upon  " 
his  forehead  and  removed  his  senses.  Before 
he  had  time  to  recover  either  breath  or  senses, 
njmiber  three  ended  the  affair  by  flattening  his 
nose  and  stretching  his  body  on  the  sand. 

At  this  sudden  and  quite  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding Larry  O'Hale  burst  into  a  mingled 
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laugh  and  cheer,  which  he  appropriately  con- 
cluded by  springing  on  and  flooring  the  man 
who  stood  opposite  to  him.  Muggins  and  the 
Old  Salt  were  about  to  follow  his  example,  but 
their  opponents  turned  and  fled,  doubling  on 
their  tracks  and  making  for  the  boat.  Larry, 
Muggins,  and  Old  Peter,  being  thoroughly 
roused,  would  have  followed  them  regardless 
of  consequences,  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  overpowered  by  numbers  (for  the  boat 
had  just  reached  the  shore),  had  not  Will  Osten 
bounded  ahead  of  them,  and,  turning  round, 
shouted  energetically, — 

"  Follow  me,  lads,  if*  you  would  be  free. 
Now  or  never  I" 

Luckily  the  tone  in  which  Will  said  this 
impressed  them  so  much  that  they  stopped  in 
their  wild  career ;  and  when  they  looked  back 
and  saw  their  young  friend  running  away  to- 
wards the  woods  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him,  and  heard  the  shout  of  the  reinforced  sea- 
men as  they  started  from  the  water's  edge  to 
give  chase,  they  hesitated  no  longer.  Turning 
round,  they  also  fled.  It  is,  however,  due  to 
Larry  O'Hale  to  say  that  he  shook  his  fist  at 
the  enemy,  and  uttered  a  complex  howl  of  de- 
fiance before  turning  tail ! 

Well  was  it  for  all  of  them  that  day  that  the 
woods  were  near,  and  that  they  were  dense  and 
intricate.     Old  Peter,  although  a  sturdy  man, 
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and  active  for  his  years,  was  not  accustomed  to 
running,  and  had  no  wind  for  a  race  with  young 
men.  His  comrades  would  never  have  deserted 
him,  so  that  all  would  have  certainly  been  cap- 
tured but  for  a  fortunate  accident.  They  had 
not  run  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  their  pur- 
suers were  gaining  on  them  at  every  stride — as 
they  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  their  voices — 
when  Will  Osten,  who  led,  fell  headlong  into  a 
deep  hole  that  had  been  concealed  by  rank 
undergrowth.  Old  Peter,  who  was  close  at  his 
heels,  fell  after  him,  and  Larry,  who  followed 
Peter  to  encourage  and  spur  him  on,  also 
tumbled  in.  Muggins  alone  was  able  to  stop 
short  in  time. 

^  Hallo,  boys !"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
**  are  yer  timbers  damaged  V 

"  Broke  to  smithereens,"  groaned  Larry  from 
the  abyss. 

Will  Osten,  who  had  scrambled  out  in  a  mo- 
ment^ cried  hastily,  "  Jump  in.  Muggins.  I  *11 
lead  'em  off  the  scent.  Stop  till  I  return,  boys, 
d'ye  hear  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Larry. 

Away  went  WiU  at  right  angles  to  their 
former  course,  uttering  a  shout  of  defiance,  only 
just  in  time,  for  the  mate  of  the  BoveVy  who  led 
the  chase,  was  close  on  him.  Soon  the  sounds 
told  those  in  hiding  that  the  ruse  had  been 
successful     The  sounds  died  away  in  the  dis- 
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tance,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  forest  sao- 
ceeded — ^broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  cry 
of  some  wild  animal 

Meanwhile,  our  hero  nsed  his  legs  so  well 
that  he  not  only  left  his  pursuers  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  behind,  but  circled  gradui^ly  round 
until  he  returned  to  the  hole  where  his  comrades 
lay.  Here  they  all  remained  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  then,  deeming  themselves  safe,  issued  forth 
none  the  worse  of  their  tumble.  They  com- 
menced to  return  to  the  coast,  having  settled 
that  this  was  their  wisest  course,  and  tiiat  they 
could  easily  avoid  their  late  conurades  by  keep- 
ing well  to  the  northward.  This  deviation, 
however,  was  unfortunate.  Those  who  have 
tried  it  know  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
one's  way  in  a  dense  forest.  The  more  they 
attempted  to  get  out  of  the  wood  the  deeper 
they  got  into  it,  and  at  leingth,  when  ni^t 
began  to  close  in,  they  were  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  utterly  lost — lost 
in  the  forest — "a  livin*  example,"  as  Larry 
O'Hale  expressed  it,  **  of  the  babes  in  the 
wood  I" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BH0W9  WHAT  THE  LOST  ONES  DID,  AND  HOW  THST 

WERE  FOUND. 

THE  condition  of  being  ''  lost"  is  a  sad  one 
in  any  circumstances,  but  being  lost  in  a 
forest — a  virgin  forest — ^a  forest  of  unknown 
extent,  in  a  vast  continent  such  as  that  of 
South  America,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarly severe  misfortune.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  our  hero  and  his  friends  did 
not  appear  to  regard  their  lost  condition  in  this 
light.  Perhaps  their  indifference  arose  partly 
from  their  ignorance  of  what  was  entailed  in 
being  lost  in  the  forest.  The  proverb  says, 
that  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise."  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage to  be  ignorant.  Had  our  lost  friends 
known  the  extent  of  the  forest  in  which  they 
were  lost ;  the  number  of  its  wild  four-footed 
inhabitants;  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  lay  before  them,  it  is  certain  that  they 
could  not  have  walked  along  as  light-heartedly 
a9  they  did,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
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have  been  less  able  to  meet  those  difficulties 
and  dangers  when  they  appeared. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  WOl  Osten  and  Larry 
O'Hale,  Muggins  and  Old  Peter,  continued  to 
wander  through  the  forest,  after  discovering 
that  they  were  lost,  until  the  increasing  dark- 
ness rendered  further  progress  impossible ;  then 
they  stopped  and  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a 
fallen  tree. 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  our  hero,  "  that  we  shall 
have  to  pass  the  night  here,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  ' 
human  habitation,  and  the  light  is  failing  fast." 

"  That 's  so,"  said  Muggins  curtly. 

"I'm  a'feard  on  it,"  observed  Old  Peter, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Faix,  I  wouldn't  mind  spindin'  the  night," 
said  Larry,  "  av  it  wom't  that  we  We  got  no 
grub.  It  would  be  some  comfort  to  know  the 
name  o'  the  country  we  're  lost  in." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that,  Larry,"  said  Will  Osten ; 
"  we  are  in  Peru ;  though  what  part  of  it  I 
confess  I  do  not  know." 

"  Peroo,  is  it  1  Well,  that 's  a  comfort — ^any- 
how." 

"  I  don't  'xacly  see  where  the  comfort  o'  thai 
lies,"  said  Muggins. 

"  That 's  cause  yer  intellects  is  obtoose,  boy ! " 
retorted  Larry ;  "  don't  ye  know  that  it 's  a 
blissin'  to  know  where  ye  are,  wotiver  else  ye 
don't  know  9    Supposin',  now,  a  stranger  shud 
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ax  me,  *  Where  axe  ye,  Paddy  1' — ov  course  I 
cud  say  at  wance,  *  In  Peroo,  yer  honour ;'  an' 
if  he  shud  go  for  to  penetrate  deeper  into  my 
knowledge  o'  geography,  sure  I  cud  tell  him 
that  Peroo  is  in  South  Ameriky,  wan  o'  the 
five  quarters  o'  the  globe,  d'ye  seel" 

^  But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argyment  as 
Shikspur  says,  that  the  stranger  wos  to  ax  ye 
wot  ye  know'd  about  Peroo,  what  'ud  ye  say  to 
that,  lad  1"  asked  Old  Peter. 

"  Wot  would  I  say !  Why,  I  'd  ax  him  with 
a  look  of  offended  dignity  if  he  took  me  for  a 
schoolmaster,  an'  then  may  be  I  'd  ax  him  wot 
he  know'd  about  it  himself — ^an'  krekt  him  av 
he  wos  wrong." 

'*  I  can  tell  you  this  much  about  it  at  all 
events,"  said  Will,  with  a  laugh,  ^  that  it  is  a 
Eepublic,  and  a  celebrated  country  for  gold 
mines." 

"  And  I  can  add  to  yer  information,"  said 
Old  Peter,  *'  that  there 's  an  oncommon  lot  o' 
tigers  an'  other  wild  beasts  in  it,  and  that  if  we 
would  avoid  bein'  eat  up  alive  we  must  kindle 
a  fire  an'  go  to  sleep  in  a  tree.  By  good  luck 
I  *ve  got  my  flint  and  steel  with  me." 

^  By.equal  good  luck  I  have  two  biscuits  in 
my  pocket,"  said  Will ;  "  come,  before  we  do 
anything  else,  let  us  inquire  into  our  resources." 

Each  man  at  once  turned  his  pockets  inside- 
out  with  the  following  result : — 
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record  this  as  an  evidenoe  of  his  superior  purity ! 
By  no  means.  Will  Osten,  we  regret  to  say, 
was  not  a  man  of  strong  principle.  All  the 
principle  he  had,  and  the  good  feelings  which 
actuated  him,  were  the  result  of  his  mother^s 
teaching — ^not  of  his  own  seeking.  He  did 
not  smoke  because  his  mother  had  discouraged 
smoking,  therefore — ^not  having  acquired  the 
habit — he  disliked  it.  Thousands  of  men  might 
(and  would)  have  been  free  from  this  habit  to- 
day had  they  been  affectionately  dissuaded 
from  it  in  early  youth.  So,  too,  in  reference 
to  his  Testament— Will  always  carried  it  about 
with  him,  not  because  he  valued  it  much  for  its 
own  sake,  or  read  it  often,  but  because  it  was 
the  last  gift  he  received  from  his  mother.  It 
reminded  him  of  her;  besides,  it  was  small 
and  did  not  take  up  much  room  in  his  pocket. 
Blessed  influence  of  mothers!  If  they  only 
knew  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  were 
more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  using 
it  for  the  glory  of  God,  this  would  be  a  happier 
world ! 

The  costume  of  these  wanderers,  like  their 
small  possessions,  was  varied.  All  wore  white 
duck  trousers  and  blue  Guernsey  or  cotton 
shirts,  with  sou' -westers  or  straw  hats,  but  the 
coats  and  cravats  differed.  Larry  wore  a  rough 
pilot-cloth  coat,  and,  being  eccentric  on  the 
point,  a  scarlet  cotton  neckerchief.     Old  Peter 
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.  wore  a  blue  jacket  with  a  black  tie,  loosely 
fastened,  sailor  fashion,  round  his  exposed 
throat.  Muggins  wore  the  dirty  canvas  jacket 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  scraping  down 
the  masts  of  the  Mover  when  he  left  her.  Will 
Osten  happened  to  have  on  a  dark  blue  cloth 
shooting-coat  and  a  white  straw  hat,  which  was 
fortunate,  for,  being  in  reality  the  leader  of  the 
party,  it  was  well  that  his  costume  should  accord 
with  that  responsible  and  dignified  position. 
They  had  no  weapons  of  any  kind,  so  their 
first  care  was  to  supply  themselves  with  stout 
cudgels,  which  each  cut  in  proportion  to  his 
notions  of  the  uses  and  capacities  of  such  im- 
plements— ^that  of  Larry  O'Hale  being,  of  course, 
a  genuine  shillelah,  while  the  weapon  cut  by 
Muggins  was  a  close  imitation  of  the  club  of 
Hercules,  or  of  that  used  by  the  giant  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  giantrkiller 
named  Jack  1 

"  Now,  boys,  if  we  're  goin*  to  ait  and  slaip, 
the  sooner  we  set  about  it  the  better,"  ob- 
served Larry,  rising  and  commencing  to  collect 
sticks  for  a  fira  The  others  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
bright  blaze  illumined  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
tangled  forest,  while  myriads  of  sparks  rose 
into  .and  hung  upon  the  leafy  canopy  over- 
head. There  was  something  cheering  as  well 
as  romantic  in  this.     It  caused  the  wanderers 
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to  continue  their  work  with  redoubled  vigour. 
Soon  a  fire  that  would  have  roasted  an  ox 
whole  roared  and  sent  its  forked  tongues  up- 
wards. In  the  warm  blaze  of  it  they  sat  down 
to  their  uncommonly  meagre  supper  of  half  a 
biscuit  and  a  small  bit  of  cheese  each — ^which 
was  washed  down  by  a  draught  from  a  neigh- 
bouring stream. 

They  had  finished  this,  and  were  in  the  act 
of  lighting  their  pipes,  when  a  roar  echoed 
through  the  woods  which  caused  them  to  pause 
in  their  operations  and  glance  uneasily  at  each 
other. 

"  Sure,  it 's  a  tiger !"  exclaimed  Larry. 

'^  There 's  no  tigers  in  them  parts,"  said 
Muggins. 

"I  don't  know  that,  lad,"  observed  Old 
Peter.  "  I  Ve  hear'd  that  there  are  jaguars  an' 
critters  o'  that  sort,  which  is  as  big  and  as  bad 
as  tigers,  an'  goes  by  the  name,  but  p'raps — " 

Old  Peter's  observations  were  here  cut  short 
by  the  loud  report  of  a  gun  close  at  hand.  As 
if  by  instinct  every  man  leaped  away  from  the 
light  of  the  fire  and  sheltered  himself  behind  a 
tree.  For  some  time  they  stood  listening 
eagerly  to  every  sound,  but  no  foe  appeared, 
nor  was  there  a  repetition  of  the  shot.  The 
longer  they  listened  the  more  inclined  were 
they  to  believe  that  their  senses  had  deceived 
them,  and  Larry  O'Hale's  heart  was  beginning 
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to  make  a  troublesome  attack  on  his  ribs,  as 
he  thought  of  ghosts — especially  foreign  ghosts 
— when  all  eyes  were  attracted  to  a  human 
form  which  appeared  to  flit  to  and  fro  among 
the  tree  stems  in  the  distance,  as  if  to  avoid 
the  strong  light  of  the  fira 

Knowing  that  one  man  with  a  gun  could 
make  certain  of  shooting  the  whole  party  if  he 
chose,  and  that  he  would  not  be  more  likely  to 
attempt  violence  if  trust  in  his  generosity  were 
displayed.  Will  Osten,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuousity,  suddenly  walked  into  the  full  blaze 
of  the  firelight  and  made  signals  to  the  stranger 
to  approach.  Larry  and  the  others,  although 
they  disapproved  of  the  rashness  of  their  young 
leader,  were  not  the  men  to  let  him  face  danger 
alone.  They  at  once  joined  him,  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  apparition. 

It  advanced  slowly,  taking  advantage  of 
every  bush  and  tree,  and  keeping  its  piece 
always  pointed  towards  the  fire.  They  ob- 
served that  it  was  black  and  partially  naked. 

Suddenly  Muggins  exclaimed — "  I  do  Vlieve 
it 's — "     He  paused. 

"  Sure,  it 's  the  nigger — och  !  av  it  isn't 
Bunco  ! "  <;ried  Larry. 

Bunco  it  was  sure  enough,  and  the  moment  he 
perceived  that  he  was  recognised,  he  discarded 
all  precaution,  walked  boldly  into  the  encamp- 
ment, and  shook  them  all  heartily  by  the  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BUNCO  BECOMES  A  VBXESfD  Hf  NEED  AND  INDEED,  AND  LABBT 
"  00MB8  TO  GBIEF"  IN  A  SMALL  WAT. 

"  OUKE  yer  face  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes, 
^  though  it  is  black  and  ugly,"  exclaimed 
Larry,  as  he  wrung  the  hand  of  the  good- 
humoured  native,  who  grinned  from  ear  to  ear 
with  delight  at  haying  found  his  friends. 

"Wot  ever  brought  ye  here?"  inquired 
Muggins. 

"  Mine  legses,"  replied  Bunco,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  coal-black  eyes. 

"Yer  legses,  ehl"  repeated  Muggins  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm — "  so  I  supposes,  for  it  *s  on 
them  that  a  man  usually  goeses ;  but  what 
caused  you  for  to  desart  the  ship  V* 

"'Cause  I  no  want  for  be  pyrit  more  nor 
youself,  Mister  Muggles — ^" 

"  Muggins,  you  lump  of  ebony — don't  mis- 
call me." 

"  Well,  dat  be  all  same — only  a  titil  bit  more 
ogly,"  retorted  Bunco,  with  a  grin,  "an*  me 
no  want  to  lose  sight  ob  Doctor  Os'n  here ;  me 
come  for  to  show  him  how  to  go  troo  de  forest." 
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"  That's  right,  my  good  fellow,"  cried  Will, 
with  a  laugh,  slapping  the  native  on  the  shoul- 
der ;  *^  you  have  just  come  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  take  care  of  us  all,  for,  besides  having  utterly 
lost  ourselves,  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  forest 
ways  in  this  region — no  better  than  children, 
in  fact." 

"  True  for  ye,  boy,  riglar  babes  in  the  wood, 
as  I  said  before,"  added  Larry  O'Hale. 

"  Well,  that  being  the  case/'  continued  Will, 
**  yovL  had  better  take  command  at  once.  Bunco, 
and  show  us  how  to  encamp,  for  we  have  finished 
our  pipes  and  a  very  light  supper,  and  would 
fain  go  to  sleep.  It 's  a  pity  you  did  not  arrive 
sooner,  my  poor  fellow,  for  we*  have  not  a  scrap 
of  food  left  for  you,  and  your  gun  will  be  of 
no  use  till  daylight" 

To  this  Bunco  replied  by  displaying  his  teeth 
and  giving  vent  to  a  low  chuckle,  while  he  l^ted 
the  flap  of  his  pea-jacket  and  exhibited  three 
fat  birids  hanging  at  the  belt  with  which  he 
supported  his  nether  garments. 

"  Hooray  1"  shouted  Larry,  seizing  one  of 
the  birds  and  beginning  to  pluck  it;  ^^good 
luck  to  your  black  mug,  we  'U  ait  it  right  off." 

"That's  your  sort,"  cried  Muggins,  whose 
mouth  watered  at  the  thought  of  such  a  de^ 
lightful  addition  to  his  poor  supper.  "  Hand 
me  one  of  'em,  Larry,  and  I  '11  pluck  it." 

Lany  obeyed ;  Old  Peter  seized  and  opera- 
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ted  on  the  last  bird,  and  Bunco  raked  the 
embers  of  the  fire  together,  while  Will  Osten 
looked  on  and  laughed.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
the  three  birds  were  plucked  and  cleaned,  and 
Larry,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  going  to  cook 
them,  when  Will  suggested  that  he  had  better 
resign  in  favour  of  Bunco,  who  was  doubtless 
better  acquainted  than  himself  with  the  best 
modes  of  forest  cookery.  To  this  Lany  ob- 
jected a  little  at  first,  but  he  was  finally  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  in,  and  Bunco  went  to  work 
in  his  own  fashion.  It  was  simple  enough. 
First  he  cut  three  short  sticks  and  pointed 
them  at  each  end,  then  he  split  each  bird  open, 
and  laying  it  flat,  thrust  a  stick  through  it,  and 
stuck  it  up  before  the  glowing  fire  to  roast. 
When  one  side  was  pretty  well  done  he  turned 
fhe  other,  and,  while  that  was  cooking,  cut  off 
a  few  scraps  from  the  half-roasted  side  and 
tried  them. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  none  of  the  party 
were  particular.  The  birds  were  disposed  of 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  then  the  pipes 
were  refilled  for  a  second  smoke. 

"  How  comes  it,"  inquired  Will,  when  this 
process  was  going  on,  "  that  you  managed  to 
escape  and  to  bring  a  gun  away  with  youl 
We  would  not  have  left  the  ship  without  you, 
but  our  own  escape  was  a  sudden  affair ;  we 
scarcely  expected  to  accomplish  it  at  the  time 
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we  did.     I  suppose  70U  had  a  sharp  run  for 

itr 

*^  Sun !  ductor,  no,  me  no  run — ^me  walk 
away  quite  comfrabil  an'  tooked  what  me 
please ;  see  here." 

As  he  spoke,  Bunco  opened  a  small  canvas 
bag  which  no  one  had  taken  notice  of  up  to 
that  moment,  and  took  from  it  a  large  quantity 
of  broken  biscuit,  a  lump  of  salt  beef,  several 
cocoa-nuts,  a  horn  of  gunpowder,  and  a  bag  of 
shot  and  ball — ^all  of  which  he  spread  out  in 
front  of  the  fire  with  much  ostentation.  The 
satisfaction  caused  by  this  was  very  great,  and 
even  Muggins,  in  the  fulness  of  his  hearty  de- 
clared that  after  all  there  were  worse  things 
than  being  lost  in  a  forest 

**  Well,  and  how  did  you  manage  to  get 
away?"  said  Will,  returning  to  the  original 
question. 

"  Git  away  1  why,  dis  here  wos  de  way. 
When  me  did  see  the  rincumcoshindy  goin'  on 
ashore,  me  say,  *  Now,  Bunco,  you  time  come ; 
look  alive ;'  so,  Ven  de  raskil  called  de  fuss 
mate  orders  out  de  boat  in  great  huny,  me  slip 
into  it  like  one  fish.  Then  dey  all  bmd  an'  go 
off  like  mad  into  de  woods  arter  you — as  you 
do  knows.  Ob  coorse  me  stop  to  look  arter  de 
boat ;  you  knows  it  would  be  very  bad  to  go 
an'  leave  de  boat  aU  by  its  lone,  so,  w'en  deys 
gone  into  de  woods,  me  take  the  mate's  gun 
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and  poodair  an*  shot  an'  ebbery  ting  could 
cany  off — all  de  grub,  too,  but  der  wom't  too 
moche  of  dat — and  walk  away  in  anoder  direc- 
tion. Me  is  used  to  de  woods,  you  sees,  so 
kep  clear  o'  de  stoopid  seamans,  who  soon  tires 
der  legses,  b&  me  knows  bery  well ;  den  come 
round  in  dis  direction ;  find  you  tracks ;  foller 
im  up ;  shoots  tree  birds ;  sees  a  tiger ;  puts  a 
ball  in  him  skin  an'  sends  him  to  bed  wid  a 
sore  head — ^too  dark  for  kill  him — arter  which 
me  find  you  out,  an*  here  me  is.  Dere.  Dat  *s 
all  about  it." 

"  A  most  satisfactory  account  of  yourself," 
said  Will  Osten. 

'*  An'  purtily  towld,"  observed  Larry;  "  where 
did  ye  lam  English,  boy,  for  ye  have  the  brogue 
parfict,  as  me  gran'mother  used  to  say  to  the 
pig  when  she  got  in  her  dotage  (me  gran'mother, 
not  the  pig),  *  only,*  says  she,  *  the  words  isn't 
quite  distinc'.*  Couldn't  ye  give  us  a  skitch 
o'  yer  life.  Bunco?" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  gratified  native  began 
without  hesitation,  and  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  himself : — 

"  Me  dun  know  when  me  was  bom — ** 

"  Faix,  it  wasn't  yesterday,**  said  Larry,  in- 
termpting. 

"  No,  nor  de  day  before  to-morrow  nother,*' 
retorted  Bunco ;  "  but  it  was  in  Calyfomy, 
anyhow.     Me  fadder  him  wos  a  Injin — *' 
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*'  Oh !  come  !"  interrupted  Muggins  in  a  re- 
monstrative  tone. 

"  Yis,him  tws  alnjin,"  repeated  Bunco  stoutly. 

"  Wos  he  a  5^77^ingine  V*  inquired  Muggins, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm. 

^  He  means  an  Indian,  Muggins/'  explained 
Will 

"  Then  why  don't  he  say  wot  he  means  1 
However,  go  ahead  Ebony." 

"  Hims  wos  a  Injin,"  resumed  Bunco,  "  an* 
me  moder  him  wos  a  Spanish  half-breed  from 
dis  yer  country — ^Peru.  Me  live  for  years  in  de 
forests  an'  plains  an'  mountains  ob  Calyfomy 
huntin'  an'  fightin'.  Oh,  dem  were  de  happy 
days !  After  dat  me  find  a  wife  what  I  lub 
berry  moche,  den  me  leave  her  for  short  time 
an'  go  wid  tradin'  party  to  de  coast.  Here 
meet  wid  a  cap'n  of  ship,  wot  wos  a  big  raskil. 
Him  'tice  me  aboord  an'  sail  away.  Short  ob 
hands  him  wos,  so  him  took  me,  an'  me  never 
see  me  wife  no  more  1" 

There  was  something  quite  touching  in  the 
tone  in  which  the  poor  fellow  said  this,  inso- 
much that  Larry  became  sympathetic  and 
abused  the  captain  who  had  kidnapped  him 
in  no  measured  terms.  Had  Larry  known  that 
acts  similar  to  this  wicked  and  heartless  one 
were  perpetrated  by  traders  in  the  South  Seas 
very  frequently,  he  would  have  made  his  terms 
of  abuse  more  general  1 
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"  How  long  ago  was  that  1"  inquired  Old 
Peter. 

"  Tre^  year,"  sighed  Bunco.  "  Since  dat 
day  I  hab  bin  in  two  tree  ships,  but  nebber 
run  away,  cause  whyl  wot's  de  use  ob  run 
away  on  island  ?  Only  now  me  got  on  Sout 
'Meriky,  Which  me  know  is  not  far  from  Nord 
*Meriky,  an*  me  bin  here  before  wid  me  moder, 
so  kin  show  you  how  to  go — and  speak  Spanish 
too — ^me  moder  speak  dat,  you  sees ;  but  mesilf 
lam  English  aboord  two  tree  ships,  an',  so, 
speak  him  fiiss  rate  now." 

"  So  ye  do,  boy,"  said  Larry,  whose  sympsr 
thetic  heart  was  drawn  towards  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-used  native;  "an',  faix,  we'll  go  on 
travellin*  through  this  forest  tiU  we  comes  to 
Califomy  an'  finds  your  missus — so  cheer  up, 
Bunco,  and  let  us  see  how  we  're  to  go  to  roost^ 
for  it  seems  that  we  must  slaip  on  a  tree  this 
night." 

During  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
we  have  just  detailed,  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
forest  had  been  increasing  their  dismal  cries, 
and  the  seamen,  unused  to  such  sounds,  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  which 
each  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  They  were 
all  brave  men ;  but  it  requires  a  very  peculiar 
kind  of  bravery  to  enable  a  man  to  sit  and 
listen  with -cool  indifference  to  sounds  which 
he  does  not  understand,  issuing  from  gloomy 
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recesses  at  his  back,  where  there  are  acknow- 
ledged, though  unknown,  dangers  close  at  hand. 
Bunco,  therefore,  grinning  good-humouredly  as 
usual,  rose  and  selected  a  gigantic  tree  as  their 
dormitory. 

The  trunk  of  this  tree  spread  out,  a  few  feet 
above  its  base,  into  several  branches,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  been  deemed  a  large  tree 
in  England,  and  these  branches  were  again 
subdivided  into  smaller  stems  with  a  network 
of  foliage,  which  rendered  it  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  move  about  upon  them  with  facility 
and  to  find  a  convenient  couch.  Here, — the 
fire  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  having  been  re- 
plenished,—each  man  sought  and  found  repose. 

It  was  observed  that  Larry  0*Hale  made  a 
large  soft  couch  below  the  tree  on  the  ground. 

"  You  *re  not  going  to  sleep  there,  Larry  V* 
said  Will  Osten,  on  observing  what  he  was 
about.  "  Why,  the  tigers  will  be  picking  your 
bones  before  morning  if  you  do." 

"  Och  1  I  ^  not  afraid  of  'em,"  replied  Larry ; 
"howsever,  I  do  main  to  slaip  up  the  tree,  if  I 

That  night,  some  time  after  all  the  party 
had  been  buried  in  profound  repose,  they  were 
awakened  by  a  crash  and  a  tremendous  howl 
just  below  them.  Each  started  up,  and,  push- 
ing aside  the  leaves,  gazed  anxiously  down. 
A  dark  object  was  seen  moving  below,  and 
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Bunco  was  just  going  to  point  his  gun  at  it^ 
when*  a  gruflF  voice  was  heard  to  say, — 

^'Arrahl  didn't  I  know  it)  It's  famous 
I  've  bin,  since  I  was  a  mere  boy,  for  rowlin* 
about  in  me  slaip,  an',  sure,  the  branch  of  a 
tree  is  only  fit  for  a  bird  after  alL  But,  good 
luck  to  yer  wisdom  an'  foresight,  Larry  O'Hale, 
for  ye  've  come  down  soft,  anyhow,  an'  if  there 's 
anything  '11  cure  ye  o'  this  bad  habit — slaipin' 
on  trees  'U  do  it  in  the  coorse  o'  time,  I  make 
no  doubt  wotiveri" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


WHEREIN  ABE  BEOOUNTED  BAKOERS,  DIFFIOULTIBB,  AKD 
PKRTTJBTTTIB8  FACED  AKD  OVBBOOMB. 

NEXT  morning  the  travellers  rose  with  the 
son  and  descended  from  the  tree  in 
which  they  had  spent  the  night — ^much  re- 
freshed and  "  ready  for  anything." 

It  was  well  that  they  were  thus  prepared 
for  whatever  might  befall  them,  for  there  were 
several  incidents  in  store  for  them  that  day 
which  tried  them  somewhat,  and  would  have 
perplexed  them  sadly  had  they  been  without  a 
guide.  Perhaps  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
bestow  that  title  on  Bunco,  for  he  was  as 
thoroughly  lost  in  the  forest  as  were  any  of 
his  companions,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of  being 
ignorant  as  to  where  he  was,  or  how  far  from 
the  nearest  human  habitation;  but  he  was 
acquainted  with  forest-life,  knew  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  the  wilderness,  and  could  track 
his  way  through  pathless  wastes  in  a  manner 
that  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  his  com- 
panions, and  could  not  be  explained  by  himself. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  as  well  as 
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bold,  and  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  humour, 
which  he  did  not  fail  at  times  to  gratify  at  the 
expense  of  his  friends. 

This  tendency  was  exhibited  by  him  in  the 
fii^t  morning's  Lrch,  during  which  he  proved 
his  superiority  in  woodcraft,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  party. 
The  incident  occurred  thus : — 

After  a  hearty  and  hasty  breakfast — ^for, 
being  lost,  they  were  all  anxious  to  get  found 
as  soon  as  possible — ^they  set  forth  in  single 
file ;  Bunco  leading.  Old  Peter,  Muggins,  and 
Larry  following,  and  Will  Osten  bringing  up 
the  rear.  During  the  first  hour  they  walked 
easily  and  pleasantly  enough  through  level  and 
rather  open  woodland,  where  they  met  few 
obstacles  worth  mentioning,  so  that  Larry  and 
Muggins,  whose  minds  were  fiUed  with  the 
idea  of  wild  beasts,  and  who  were  much  ex- 
cited by  the  romance  of  their  novel  position, 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  bushes  right  and 
left,  the  one  shouldering  his  gigantic  cudgel, 
the  other  flourishing  his  shillelah  in  a  humor- 
ous free-and-easy  way,  and  both  feeling  con- 
vinced that  with  such  weapons  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  any  tiger  alive  !  When  seve- 
ral hours  had  elapsed,  however,  without  pro- 
ducing any  sign  or  sound  of  game,  they  began 
to  feel  disappointment,  and  to  regard  their 
guide  as  an  exaggerator  if  not  worse;   and 
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when,  in  course  of  time,  the  underwood  he- 
came  more  dense  and  their  passage  through 
the  forest  more  difficult,  they  hegan  to  make 
slighting  remarks  ahout  their  dark-skinned 
friend,  and  to  question  his  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  guide.  In  particular,  Muggins — ^who 
was  becoming  fatigued,  owing  partly  to  the 
weight  of  his  club  as  well  as  to  the  weight  of 
his  body  and  the  shortness  of  his  legs — at  last 
broke  out  on  him  and  declared  that  he  would 
follow  no  further. 

"Why,"  said  he,  gruffly,  "it's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  yer  nutmeg  face,  that  ye  're  steerin' 
a  wrong  coorse.  You  'U  never  make  the  coast 
on  this  tack." 

"  Oh  yis,  wees  will,"  replied  Bunco,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  No,  wees  won't,  ye  lump  o*  mahogany,"  re- 
torted Muggins.  "Don't  the  coast  run  nor' 
and  by  west  here  away  1" 

"  Troo,"  assented  Bunco  with  a  nod. 

**Well,  and  ain't  we  goin'  due  north  just 
now,  so  that  the  coast  lies  away  on  our  left, 
an'  for  the  last  three  hours  you  've  bin  bearin' 
away  to  the  righty  something  like  nor^  and  by 
east,  if  it 's  not  nor^  east  an'  by  east,  the  coast 
being  all  the  while  on  yer  port  beam,  you 
grampus — ^that  's  so,  ain't  it  1" 

"  Yis,  dat  's  so,"  replied  Bunco  with  a  grin. 

"Then,  shiver  my  timbers,  why  don't  ye 
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shove  yer  helm  hard  a  starboard  an'  lay  yer 
right  coorse]  Come,  lads,  I*U  go  to  the  wheel 
now  for  a  spell." 

Will  Osten  was  about  to  object  to  this,  but 
Bunco  gave  him  a  peculiar  glance  which  in- 
duced him  to  agree  to  the  proposal ;  so  Muggins 
went  ahead  and  the  rest  followed. 

At  the  place  where  this  dispute  occurred 
there  chanced  to  be  a  stretch  of  comparatively 
open  ground  leading  away  to  the  left.  Into 
this  glade  the  hardy  seaman  turned  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived,  for 
at  a  turn  in  the  glade  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  underwood  was  so  dense  and  so  in- 
terlaced with  vines  and  creeping  plants  that 
further  advance  was  absolutely  impossible. 
After  "  yawing  about "  for  some  minutes  "  in 
search  of  a  channel,"  as  Larry  expressed  it, 
Muggins  suddenly  gave  in  and  exclaimed, — 

"I'm  a  Dutchman,  boys,  if  we  haVt  got 
embayed ! " 

"  It 's  let  go  the  anchor  an'  take  soundin's 
11  be  the  nixt  order,  I  s'pose.  Captain  Muggins]" 
said  Larry,  touching  his  cap.* 

"  Or  let  the  tother  pilot  take  the  helm,"  said 
Old  Peter,  "  *  he  *s  all  my  fancy  painted  him,' 
as  Milton  says  in  Paraphrases  Lost." 

"  Right,  Peter,"  cried  Will  Osten,  "  we  must 
dethrone  Muggins  and  reinstate  Bunco." 
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"  Ha !  you 's  willin'  for  to  do  second  fiddil 
now  ?"  said  the  native,  turning  with  a  grin  to 
Muggins,  as  he  was  about  to  resume  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  party. 

"  No,  never,  ye  leather-jawed  kangeroo,  but 
I  've  no  objections  to  do  the  drum  on  yer  skull, 
with  this  for  a  drumstick !"  He  flourished  his 
club  as  he  spoke,  and  Bunco,  bounding  away 
with  a  laugh,  led  the  party  back  on  their  track 
for  a  few  paces,  then,  turning  sharp  to  the  right, 
hQ  conducted  them  into  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  thicket,  and  proceeded  in  a  zig-zag  manner 
that  utterly  confused  poor  Muggins,  inducing 
him  from  that  hour  to  resign  himself  with  blind 
faith  to  the  guidance  of  his  conqueror.  Well 
would  it  be  for  humanity  in  general,  and  for 
rulers  in  particular,  if  there  were  more  of 
Muggins's  spirit  abroad,  inducing  men  to  give 
in  and  resign  cheerfully  when  beaten  fairly ! 

If  the  sailors  were  disappointed  at  not  meet- 
ing with  any  wild  creatures  during  the  first 
part  of  their  walk,  they  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  experiences  of  the  after- 
noon. While  they  were  walking  quietly  along, 
several  snakes — some  of  considerable  length — 
wriggled  out  of  their  path,  and  Larry  trod  on 
one  which  twirled  round  his  foot,  causing  him 
to  leap  off  the  ground  like  a  grasshopper  and 
utter  a  yell,  compared  to  which  all  his  previous 
shoutings  were  like  soft  music.     Bunco  calmed 
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his  fears,  however,  and  comforted  the  party 
by  saying  that  these  snakes  were  harmless. 
Nevertheless,  they  felt  a  strong  sensation  of 
aversion  to  the  reptiles  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  overcome,  and  Muggins  began  to  think 
seriously  that  being  lost  in  the  forest  was, 
after  all,  a  pleasure  mingled  considerably  with 
alloy  1  Not  long  after  the  incident  of  the 
snake,  strange  sounds  were  heard  from  time  to 
time  in  the  bushes,  and  all  the  party,  except 
Bunco,  began  to  glance  uneasily  from  side  to 
side,  and  grasped  their  weapons  firmly.  Sud- 
denly a  frightfiil-looking  face  was  observed  by 
Larry  peeping  through  the  bushes  right  over 
Muggins's  unconscious  head.  The  horrified 
Irishman,  who  thought  it  was  no  other  than  a 
visitant  from  the  world  of  fiends,  was  going 
to  utter  a  shout  of  warning,  when  a  long  hairy 
arm  was  stretched  out  from  the  bushes  and 
Muggins's  hat  was  snatched  from  his  head. 

"Och!  ye  spalpeen,"  cried  Larry,  hurling 
his  cudgel  at  the  ugly  creature. 

The  weapon  was  truly  aimed;  it  hit  the 
monkey  on  the  back,  causing  it  to  drop  the 
hat  and  vanish  from  the  spotr-shrieking. 

"  Well  done,  Larry  1 "  cried  Will  Osten ;  "  why 
didn't  you  warn  us  to  expect  visits  from  such 
brutes.  Bunco  1" 

"  Why,  cause  me  tink  you  know  all  'bout 
'im,     Hab  lam  'im  from  Jo  Gruffy." 


\^ 
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"  From  who  T 

"  From  Jo  Gruffy.  Him  as  you  was  say, 
last  niglit,  do  tell  all  'bout  de  contries  ob  de 
wurld,  and  wot  sort  of  treeses  an'  banimals  in 
'im.  Der  be  plenty  ob  dem  hanimals — (how 
you  call  'im,  mongkeesf)  in  t^eroo,  big  an' 
leetn." 

"  Well!"  exclaimed  our  hero  with  a  laugh, 
"  possibly  geography  may  refer  to  the  fact ;  if 
so,  I  had  forgotten  it,  but  I  'm  sorry  to  hear 
that  they  are  numerous,  for  they  are  much  too 
bold  to  be  pleasant  companions." 

"  Dey  do  us  no  harm,"  said  Bunco,  grinning, 
"  only  chok  full  ob  fun  1" 

"  Git  along  wid  ye,"  cried  Larry.  "  It 's  my 
belaif  they  're  yer  own  relations,  or  ye  wouldn't 
stick  up  for  them." 

Thus  admonished,  the  native  resumed  the 
march,  and  led  them  through  the  jungle  into 
deeper  and  darker  shades.  Here  the  forest 
was  quite  free  from  underwood,  and  the  leafy 
canopy  overhead  was  so  dense  that  the  sky 
could  seldom  be  seen.  Everything  appeared 
to  be  steeped  in  a  soft  mellow  shade  of  yel- 
lowish green,  which  was  delightfully  cool  and 
refreshing  in  a  land  lying  so  very  near  to 
the  equator.  The  howling  and  hoarse  barking 
of  wild  beasts  was  now  heard  to  an  extent 
that  fully  satisfied  Larry  O'Hale  and  his  friend 
Muggins.     There  were  patches  of  dense  jungle 
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here  and  there,  in  which  it  was  supposed  the 
animals  lay  concealed,  and  each  of  these  wer6 
carefully  examined  by  our  travellers.  That 
there  was  need  for  caution  became  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  Bunco  carried  his  gun  at 
fiill  cock  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm,  and  had 
a  stem,  earnest  expression  of  visage  which  was 
quite  new  to  his  nautical  companions,  and  made 
a  deep  impression  on  them.  Curious  and  inter- 
esting change  of  sentiment : — ^the  man  whom, 
while  at  sea,  they  had  tijeated  with  good- 
humoured  contempt,  was  ere  long  clung  to  and 
regarded  almost  wiih  reverence  ! 

"  Be  quiet,  boys,  here,"  he  said,  "  an'  no 
make  noise.     Keep  de  eyes  open." 

After  this  he  did  not  speak,  but  gave  his 
directions  by  signs. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

IN  WHICH  BUNOO  DISPLAYS  UNCOMMON  VALOUB,  AUD 
TIQEBS  OOMS  TO  GBIBF. 

ADVANCING  cautiously,  the  travellers  ar- 
rived at  the  brink  of  a  dark  ravine,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  brushwood,  with  here  and  there  several 
pools  of  water.  They  had  remained  a  short 
time  here  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  listening  to 
the  various  barks  and  cries  of  the  wild  animals 
around  them,  when' their  attention  was  arrested 
by  several  loud  yelps,  which  sounded  as  if  some 
creature  were  approaching  them  fast.  Bunco 
signed  to  them  to  stoop  and  follow  him.  They 
did  so,  and  had  not  advanced  a  hundred  yards 
when  the  loud  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard.  Bunco 
crouched  instantly  and  held  his  gun  in  readi- 
ness, while  his  black  eyes  glittered  and  his 
expressive  features  seemed  to  blaze  with  eager- 
ness. His  followers  also  crouched  among  the 
bushes,  and  each  grasped  his  club  with  a  feel- 
ing that  it  was  but  a  poor  weapon  of  defence 
Vfter  all,T— though  better  than  nothing ! 
They  had  not  to  wait  long,  for,  in  a  few 
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tninutea,  a  beaatiiiil  black  wild  horse  came 
racing  like  the  wind  along  the  clear  part  of 
the  ravine  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where 
they  were  concealed.  The  magnificent  creature 
was  going  at  his  utmost  speed,  being  pursued 
1^  a  large  tiger,  and  the  steam  hurst  from  his 
distended  nostrils,  while  his  voluminous  mane 
and  taU  waved  wildlj  in  the  air.  The  tiger 
gained  on  him  rapidly.  Its  bounds  were  tre- 
mendous ;  at  each  leap  it  rose  several  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  poor  horse  was  all  but  ex- 
hausted, for  he  shpped  and  came  down  on  his 
knees,  when  abreast  of  and  not  thirty  yards 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  travellers  lay. 
The  tiger  did  not  miss  his  opportunity.  He 
crouched  and  ran  along  with  the  twisting  mo- 
tion of  a  huge  cat;  then  he  sprang  a  clear 
distance  of  twenty  feet  and  alighted  on  the 
horse's  back,  seizing  him  by  the  neck  with  a 
fearful  growL  Now  came  Bunco's  opportunity. 
While  the  noble  horse  reared  and  plunged  vio- 
lently in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  enemy, 
the  cautious  native  took  a  steady  R-im,  and  was 
so  long  about  it  that  some  of  the  party  nearly 
lost  patience  with  him.  At  last  he  fired,  and 
the  tiger  fell  off  the  horse,  rolling  and  kick- 
ing abont  in  all  directions — evidently  badly 
wounded.  The  horse  meanwhile  galloped  away 
and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

Instead  of  loading  and  firing  again.  Bunco 
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threw  down  his  gun,  and,  drawing  a  long  knife, 
rushed  in  upon  his  victim.  His  comrades,  who 
thought  him  mad,  sprang  after  him,  but  he  had 
closed  with  the  tiger  and  plunged  his  knife  into 
it  before  they  came  up.  The  creature  uttered 
a  tremendous  roar  and  writhed  rapidly  about, 
throwing  up  clouds  of  dust  from  the  dry  ground, 
while  Bunco  made  another  dash  at  him  and  a 
plunge  with  his  long  knife,  but  he  missed  the 
blow  and  felL  His  comrades  closed  in  and 
brandished  their  clubs,  but  the  rapid  motions 
of  man  and  beast  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  strike  an  effective  blow  without  running 
the  risk  of  hitting  the  man  instead  of  the  tiger. 
In  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  dust  and  leaves, 
and  a  tempest  of  roars  and  yells,  the  bold  native 
managed  to  drive  his  knife  three  times  into  the 
animal's  side,  when  it  rolled  over  with  a  savage 
growl  and  expired. 

"  Are  you  hurt.  Bunco  V*  inquired  Will  Osten 
with  much  anxiety,  when  the  man  rose,  covered 
with  dust  and  blood,  and  stood  before  them. 

"  No  moche  hurt,  only  scrash  a  bit." 

"  Scratched  a  bit !"  exclaimed  Larry,  "  it's 
torn  to  tatters  ye  ought  to  be  for  bein'  so 
ventursome." 

"  That 's  so,"  said  Muggins ;  "  ye  shouldn't 
ha'  done  it,  Bunco ;  what  would  have  comed 
of  us  if  ye  'd  bin  killed,  eh  1" 

«  Oh.  dat  am  noting-  said  Bunco,  drawing 
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himself  up  proudly ;  "  me  hab  kill  lots  of  dem 
before ;  but  dis  one  hims  die  hard." 

Will  Osten,  who  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  man  had  really  escaped  serious 
injury,  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation  by 
hurrying  him  off  to  the  nearest  pool  and  wash- 
ing  his  wounds.  They  proved,  ^  he  had  said, 
to  be  trifling — only  a  slight  bite  on  the  shoul- 
der and  a  few  tears,  by  the  animal's  .claws, 
on  the  arms  and  thighs.  When  these  were 
dressed,  Bunco  went  to  work  actively  to  skin 
the  tiger, — an  operation  which  he  performed 
with  great  expedition,  and  then,  having  rolled 
it  into  a  convenient  bundle  and  slung  it  on  his 
back,  he  re-loaded  his  gun  and  again  resumed 
his  duties  as  guide.  They  had  not  gone  far 
when  a  fierce  growling  behind  them  told  that 
other  wild  animals,  probably  tigers,  had  scented 
out  the  carcase  of  the  slain  animal,  and  were 
already  quarrelling  over  their  meal. 

Shortly  after  this  they  came  suddenly  and 
quite  unexpectedly  on  a  house  or  hut,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  residence  of  a  man  who 
was  half  Spaniard  half  Indian.  The  man  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  and,  finding  that  Bunco 
could  speak  Spanish,  offered  them  hospitality 
with  great  politness  and  evident  satisfaction.' 

"  Good  luck  to  'ee,  boy,"  said  Larry,  when 
their  host  invited  them  to  partake  of  a  sub- 
stantial meal  to  which  he  had  been  about  to 
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sit  down  when  they  arrived,  "  it 's  myself  '11  be 
proud  to  welcome  ye  to  ould  Ireland  if  iver 
ye  come  that  way." 

"  Ask  him,  Bunco,"  said  Will  Osten,  "  where 
we  are,  how  far  we  are  from  the  coast,  and 
what  is  the  name  and  distance  of  the  nearest 
town." 

To  these  questions  the  Spaniard  replied  that 
they  were  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  and  not,  as  they  had  supposed,  in 
Peili,  which  lay  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
southward ;  that  a  couple  of  days'  walking 
would  bring  them  to  the  coast,  and  that  in 
two  days  more  they  could  reach  the  town  of 
Tacames.  This,  being  one  of  the  few  ports  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  where 
vessels  touched,  was  a  place  from  which  they 
might  probably  be  able  to  make  their  way  to 
Califomia.  He  added  that  there  was  a  rumour 
of  gold  having  been  discovered  of  late  in  that 
region,  but,  for  his  part^  he  didn't  believe  it, 
for  he  had  heard  the  same  rumour  several 
times  before,  and  nothing  had  ever  come  of  it, 
at  least  as  &r  as  he  knew. 

"  Ye  're  wrong  there,  intirely,  mister  what 's- 
yer-name,"  said  Larry  O'Hale,  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  his  devotion  to  the 
good  things  spread  before  him.  ^Sure  it's 
my  own  brother  Ted  as  wos  out  there  a  year 
gone  by,  an'  he  swore  he  picked  up  goold  like 
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stones  an'  putt  them  in  his  pocket,  but  the 
capting  o'  the  ship  he  sailed  in  towld  him  it 
wos  brass,  an'  his  mates  laughed  at  him  to  that 
extint  that  he  flung  it  all  overboord  in  a  pas- 
sion. Faix,  I  've  made  up  me  mind  that  there 
is  goold  in  Callyfomy,  and  that  wan  Larry 
O'Hale  is  distined  for  to  make  his  fortin'  there 
— so  I  'U  throuble  ye  for  another  hunk  o'  that 
pottimus,  or  wotiver  ye  call  it  Prime  prog 
it  is,  anyhow." 

An  earnest  discussion  here  followed  as  to 
the  probability  of  gold  having  been  found  in 
California,  and  whether  it  was  worth  their 
while  to  try  their  fortune  in  that  direction. 
During  the  course  of  the  meal,  the  Spaniard 
incidentally  mentioned  that  on  the  preyious 
night  a  tiger  had  broken  into  his  enclosure 
and  injured  a  bullock  so  badly,  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  kill  it,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
the  same  beast  would  pay  him  another  visit 
that  night. 

This  was  good  news  to  the  travellers,  all  of 
whom  were  keen— though  not  all  expert^ 
sportsmen. 

As  evening  had  already  set  in,  they  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  little  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  tiger  when  he  came.  Their  host 
at  once  conducted  them  into  a  small  room, 
where  several  hammocks  were  suspended  from 
the  walls.     Into  these  they  quickly  jumped. 
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and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  concert  played  hj 
their  noses  told  a  tale  of  sweet  repose  after  a 
day  of  unusual  toil 

For  several  hours  they  slept,  and  then  the 
Spaniard  awoke  them  with  the  information 
that  the  tiger  was  coming  1  Up  they  sprang, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  with  considerable 
noise  too,  but  Bunco  soon  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  being  quiet.  The  Spaniard 
had  only  two  guns,  one  of  which  he  handed  to 
Will  Osten.  The  seamen  were  of  necessity  left 
to  be  spectators. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  describe  the  Spaniard's 
hut,  which  was  peculiar  as  to  its  architec- 
ture. It  was  a  mere  shed  made  of  bamboo 
canes  closely  placed  together,  and  roofed  with 
large  cocoa  and  other  leaves.  The  floor  was 
of  rough  boards  covered  with  matting.  The 
whole  structure  stood  on  the  top  of  a  number 
of  strong  posts  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  was  gained 
by  a  ladder  which  could  be  drawn  up  at  night, 
llie  object  of  this  great  elevation  and  the 
ladder  was,  protection  from  the  nocturnal  visits 
of  wild  beasts  such  as  tigers  or  jaguars,  as 
well  as  monkeys  of  a  large  size.  In  the  door 
of  this  hut  there  was  a  hole  of  about  two  feet 
square,  at  which  the  host  stationed  himself 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  thrust  through  it. 
Two  smaller  holes  in  the  waUs,  which  served 
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for  windows,  were  used  on  the  present  occasion 
lis  loopholes  by  Will  Osten  and  Bunco. 

Periect  silence  was  maintained  for  about  half 
an  hour.  The  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  moon 
fiill.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  a  leaf  of 
the  forest  that  encircled  the  small  clearing. 
The  buzz  of  mosquitoes,  or  the  flapping  about 
of  a  huge  bat,  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  the  watchers  were  beginning  to 
fear  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a  false  alarm  when 
the  cattle  in  the  yard  began  to  low  in  a  quick 
yet  mournful  tone.  They  knew  full  well  that 
their  enemy  was  at  hand!  A  few  minutes, 
that  appeared  an  age,  of  anxiety  followed. 
Then  some  bullocks  that  had  been  purposely 
fastened  near  the  hut  began  to  bellow  furiously. 
Another  instant,  and  the  tiger  cleared  the  fence 
with  a  magnificent  bound,  alighted  in  the  yard, 
and  crouched  for  a  spring.  The  moon  dione 
full  in  his  glaring  eyeballs,  making  his  head  a 
splendid  target.  Three  shots  crashed  out  in 
one  report,  and,  with  a  roar  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  monarch  of  the  African 
wUdemess,  this  king  of  the  western  forest  fell 
down  and  died. 

He  was  a  full-grown  tiger  with  a  beautifully 
marked  skin,  which  Bunco  was  not  long  in 
stripping  from  the  carcase,  while  the  Spaniard, 
who  was  highly  delighted  by  this  success,  set 
about  preparing  breakfast.     They  were  all  too 
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much  excited  to  think  of  going  to  bed  again ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  within  an  hour  of  daybreak. 

During  the  morning  Will  Osten  persuaded 
his  host  to  give  him  one  of  his  old  guns  in 
exchange  for  a  beautiful  silver-mounted  hunt- 
ing knife,  which  was  the  only  article  of  value 
that  he  happened  to  possess.  With  this  useful 
addition  to  their  arms,  the  travellers  resumed 
their  journey  shortly  after  dawn,  being  con- 
voyed sevend  miles  on  their  way  by  their 
amiable  host.  They  parted  from  him,  finally, 
with  much  regret  and  many  professions  of  gn^ 
titude  and  esteem,  especially  from  Larry,  who, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  impulsive  nature,  reiterated 
his  pressing  invitation  to  pay  him  a  visit  in 
his  ^  swait  little  cabin  in  the  bog  of  Clonave, 
County  Westmeath,  ould  Ireland  !*' 

We  will  not  drag  the  reader  through  every 
step  of  the  rough  and  adventurous  journey 
which  was  accomplished  by  our  travelers  in 
the  succeeding  week,  during  which  they  be- 
came so  familiar  with  tigers,  that  Muggins 
thought  no  more  of  their  roaring  than  he  did 
of  the  mewing  of  cats,  while  Larry  actually  got 
the  length  of  kicking  the  **  sarpints"  out  of  his 
way,  although  he  did  express  his  conviction, 
now  and  then,  that  the  ''  counthry  wos  mightOy 
in  want  of  a  visit  from  St  Patrick."  They  tra- 
velled steadily  and  surely  under  the  guidance 
of  the  faithful  Bunco,  through  tangled  brake. 
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and  wild  morass,  and  dense  forest,  and  many  a 
mile  of  sandy  plain,  until  at  length  they  reached 
the  small  town  and  port  of  Tacames,  into  which 
they  entered  one  sultry  afternoon,  footsore  and 
weary,  with  their  clothes  torn  almost  to  tatters, 
and  without  a  single  coin— of  any  realm  what- 
ever— in  their  pockets. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Will  Osten, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  True  for  ye,"  responded  Lany. 

^'  That's  so,"  said  Muggins. 

".It's  all  well  as  ends  well,  which  wos  Billy 
Cowper's  opinion,"  observed  old  Peter. 

Bunco  nuule  no  remark,  but  he  gave  a  quiet 
grunt,  which  might  have  meant  anything— or 
nothing — as  they  entered  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DESCRIBES  A  8UB0I0AL  OPSBATION,  AMD  RSCOIIDB  THl 
DELIBERATIONS  07  A  COUNCIL. 

THE  town  of  Tacames,  in  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  is  not  large,  neither  is  it  im- 
portant to  the  world,  but  it  appeared  both 
large  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  our  hero 
and  his  comrades.  In  their  circumstances  any 
town  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  their  joy  on  arriving  was  not  much, 
if  at  all,  marred  by  the  smallness  and  the  poor 
appearance  of  the  town,  which,  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  about  twenty  houses.  They  were 
built  on  the  top  of  posts  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground — ^like  the  hut 
of  the  Spaniard  already  described — ^because, 
being  closely  walled  in  by  a  dense  jungle, 
tigers  and  huge  monkeys  were  bold  enough 
to  pay  the  inhabitants  nocturnal  and  unwel- 
come visits  very  frequently. 

"  A  curious-lookmg  place,"  observed  WiU 
Osten,  as  they  drew  near. 

^  So  would  the  natives  obsarve  of  London 
or  Liverpool,"  said  Old  Peter. 
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**  With  less  cause,  however,"  replied  Will. 

"  That  depends  on  taste,"  retorted  Old  Peter. 

"  Be  no  manes,"  put  in  Larry ;  **  it  neither 
depinds  on  taste  nor  smell,  but  feeUn' — see  now, 
here 's  how  it  is.  We,  being  in  Tickamis,  fteh 
it  ooorious;  well,  av  the  natives  here  wos  in 
London  ilmf  would  feel  it  coorious.  It 's  all  a 
matter  o'  feelin*,  d'ye  see — ^wan  o*  the  five 
senses.** 

"  Wot  a  muddlehead  you  are,  Larry,"  growled 
Muggins ;  "  ye  don't  even  know  that  there  *s 
six  senses." 

^  Only  five,"  said  the  Ldshman,  firmly — 
^  seein',  hearin',  tastin',  smellin',  and  feelin' ; 
wot 's  the  sixth  sense  ?" 

"  One  that  you  are  chock  full  of — ^it  's  wmr 
sense,"  replied  Muggins. 

"Think  o'  that,  now!"  exclaimed  Larry, 
with  a  broad  grin ;  "  sure  I  wint  an'  forgot  it, 
an'  the  siventh  wan,  too,  called  common-sense, 
of  which.  Muggins,  you  haven't  got  no  more  in 
yer  skull  than  a  blue-faced  baboon !  Hallo ! 
wot 's  that  %  Is  it  a  wild  baist  on  its  hind-legs 
or  only  a  mad  man  1" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  man  who 
approached  them  from  the  town,  and  whose 
appearance  as  well  as  his  actions  were  well 
calculated  to  surprise  theuL  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  man  of  gigantic  size,  with  a  poncho 
over  his  shoulders  and  a  Spanish-looking  som- 
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brero  on  his  head,  bat  the  most  cuioiis  thing 
about  him  was  his  gait^  At  one  moment  he 
sanntered,  holding  his  fsioe  between  both  hands, 
next  moment  he  bent  doable  and  appeared  to 
stamp  with  his  feet.  Then  he  homed  forward 
a  few  paces  but  paused  abruptlyy  bent  down 
and  stamped  again.  Presently  he  caught  sight 
of  the  travellerSb  At  once  his  antics  ceased. 
He  raised  himself  erect,  and,  advancing  quickly^ 
lifted  his  sombrero  and  saluted  them  with  the 
air  of  a  prince. 

Will  Osten  addressed  him  in  English,  and, 
to  his  surprise  as  well  as  gratification,  the 
Spaniard  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  which  he 
spoke,  however,  in  a  most  remarkable  way, 
hkving  learned  it  chiefly  from  the  skippers  ^ 
those  vessels  that  touched  at  the  port 

''  I  sail  be  happy  to  offer  you  hospitabilities, 
gentelmans,"  said  Don  Di^o- — (for  so  he  styled 
himself).  ^  If  you  vill  com  to  meen  house  you 
vill  grub  there." 

The  grin  of  unnatural  ferocity  which  Don 
Diego  put  on  while  he  spoke,  surprised  and 
perplexed  the  travellers  not  a  littie,  but  he 
suddenly  explained  the  mystery  by  clutching 
his  hair,  setting  his  teeth,  and  muttering  wildly 
while  he  gave  a  quick  stamp  with  his  foot, — 

**  Skuse  me,  gentelmans,  I  got  most  desper- 
able'tackoftoothickl" 

Will  Osten  attempted  to  console  Don  Diego 
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by  telling  him  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  and  that 
if  he  could  only  obtain  a  pair  of  pincers  he 
would  soon  remedy  that  evil ;  but  the  Spaniard 
shook  his  head  and  assured  him  that  there  was 
a  miserable  man  in  the  town  calling  himself  a 
vendor  of  physic,  who  had  already  nearly  driven 
him  mad  by  attempting  several  times  to  pull 
the  tooth,  but  in  vain. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Don,  "  the  last  time  he 
have  try,  I  'fraid  I  shut  up  won  of  his  days 
light — ^it  was  so  sore !" 

Will  Osten  ultimately  persuaded  theSpaniarrl, 
however,  to  consent  to  an  operation,  and  the 
whole  party  accompanied  him  to  his  house, 
which  was  the  most  substantial  in  the  town. 
Leaving  his  comrades  there,  Will  went  with 
Bunco  in  search  of  the  apothecary,  whom  he 
soon  found,  and  who  readily  lent  him  a  pair  of 
forceps,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Don  Diego.  Considering  his  size.  Will 
deemed  it  advisable  to  have  Larry  and  Muggins 
standing  by  ready  to  hold  him  if  he  should 
prove  obstreperous.  This  was  a  wise  precau- 
tion, for,  the  moment  Will  began  to  pull  at  the 
obstinate  grinder,  the  gigantic  Don  began  to 
roar  and  then  to  struggle.  The  tooth  was 
terribly  firm.  Will  did  not  wonder  that  the 
native  dentist  had  failed.  The  first  wrench  had 
no  effect  on  it.  The  second — a  very  powerful 
one — ^was  equally  futile,  but  it  caused  Don 
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Diego  to  roar  hideously  and  to  kick,  so  Will 
gave  a  nod  to  his  assistants,  who  unceremo- 
niously seized  the  big  man  in  their  iron  gripe 
and  held  him  fast.  Then  our  hero  threw  all 
his  strength  into  a  final  effort,  and  the  tooth 
came  out  with  a  crash,  and,  along  with  it,  a 
terrible  yell  from  Don  Diego,  who  sent  Larry 
and  Muggins  staggering  against  the  wall !  The 
relief  experienced  by  the  poor  man  was  almost 
instantaneous;  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  he 
thanked  Will  in  fervid  Spanish,  and  with 
genuine  gratitude ! 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  often  matters 
of  apparently  slight  moment  in  human  affairs 
form  turning-points  which  lead  to  important 
results.  The  incident  which  we  have  just  re- 
lated caused  Don  Diego  to  entertain  such 
kindly  feelings  towards  Will  Osten,  that  he 
not  only  invited  him  to  stay  at  his  house  with 
his  companions  during  their  residence  in  Ta- 
cames,  but  insisted  on  his  accepting  a  very  large 
fee  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him.  Of 
course  this  was  not  objected  to  in  the  circum- 
stances, but  a  still  better  piece  of  good  fortune 
than  this  befell  the  wanderers.  Will  found 
that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
attacked  with  dysentery,  and  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  vendor  of  physic  was  so  great,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  Uiem  except  make  a  few 
daring  experiments,  which  were  eminently  un- 
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successful.  To  these  poor  invalids  our  embryo 
doctor  was  so  useful,  that  after  a  few  days 
dosing  with  proper  medicine,  their  health  and 
spirits  began  to  improve  rapidly,  and  their 
gratitude  was  such  that  they  heaped  upon  him 
every  delicacy  that  the  place  afifbrded,  such  as 
bananas,  plantains,  oranges,  lemons,  pumpkins, 
melons,  sweet  potatoes,  beef,  goat's  flesh,  veni- 
son, and  pork,  besides  filling  his  pockets  with 
doubloons !  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  from 
absolute  destitution  Will  and  his  comrades 
suddenly  leaped  into  a  condition  of  compara- 
tive affluence. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  a  council  was  called, 
to  discuss  future  proceedings.  The  council 
chamber  was,  as  usual,  the  foi*est,  and  Spanish 
cigarettes  assisted  the  deliberations.  Will  be- 
ing called  to  the  chair,  which  was  a  ti'ee 
stump,  opened  the  proceedings  by  propounding 
the  question  "  What  shall  we  do  now  1  for  of 
course  we  must  not  trespass  too  long  on  the 
hospitality  of  Don  Diego." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  shudn't,"  said  Larry, 
"  p'raps  he  'U  have  another  touch  o'  toothache, 
an*  'U  want  another  grinder  tuck  out." 

^  That  may  be,  nevertheless  it  behoves  us  to 
fix  our  future  plans  Tf^thout  delay.  As  there  are 
no  vessels  in  port  just  now,  and  we  cannot  tell 
when  any  will  arrive,  it  is  worth  while  con- 
sidering whether  we  cannot  travel  by  land; 
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also,  we  must  decide  whether  California  or 
England  is  to  be  our  destination." 

"  I  vote  for  Callyfomy,"  said  Larry  O'Halo 
with  much  energy.  "  *  Goold  for  ever/  is  my 
motto !  Make  our  fortunes  right  off,  go  home, 
take  villas  in  ould  Ireland,  an'  kape  our  car- 
riages, wid  flunkeys  an'  maidnservants  an'  such 
like.  Sure  av  we  can't  get  by  say,  we  can 
walk." 

"  If  I  hsjL  wings,  which  is  wot  I  haven't,'^ 
said  Muggins,  with  slow  precision  of  utterance^ 
''I  might  fly  over  the  Andes,  W^ewise  the 
Atlantic,  to  England,  or  if  I  had  legs  ten 
fathoms  long  I  might  walk  to  Callyfomy ;  but, 
havin'  only  short  legs,  more  used  to  the  sea 
than  to  the  land,  I  votes  for  stoppin'  where 
we  are  for  some  time,  an',  p'raps,  a  sail  will 
Cleave  in  sight  an'  take  us  off,  d'ye  see )" 

^'  Ho ! "  exclaimed  Bunco,  witii  a  nod  of  ap- 
proval, *'  and  wees  kin  go  huntin'  for  amoose- 
ment  in  de  meaninwhiles." 

"  It 's  my  opinion,  sir,"  observed  Old  Peter, 
''that  as  we're  all  dependent  on  the  money 
earned  by  yourself,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
leave  you  to  settle  the  matter  of  when  we 
start  and  where  we  go.    What  say  you,  mates  1" 

A  general  assent  being  given  to  this,  Will 
Osten  decided  that  they  should  remain  where 
they  were  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  longer,  in 
th<^  hooe  of  a  vessel  arriving,  and  that,  in  the 
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meantime,  as  suggested  by  Bunco,  they  should 
amuse  themselves  by  going  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  they  imme- 
diately set  about  making  preparation  for  a 
start  by  borrowing  from  their  host  two  small 
canoes,  each  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
hollowed  out.  Bunco  acted  as  steersman  in 
one  of  these.  Will  Osten,  after  a  few  hours' 
practice,  deemed  himself  sufficiently  expert  to 
take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  other,  and  then, 
bidding  adieu  to  Don  Diego,  and  embarking 
with  their  guns  and  a  large  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions,  they  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  river  Tacames,  little  thinking  that  some 
of  the  party  would  never  descend  t^t  rivBr  or 
see  Don  Diego  again  1 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HUNTINa  TN  THB  WILDS  OT  ECUADOR. 

THERE  is  something  very  delightM  and  ex- 
hilarating in  the  first  start  on  a  hunting 
expedition  into  a  wild  and  almost  unknown 
region.  After  one  gets  into  the  thick  of  it  the 
thoughts  are  usually  too  busy  and  too  much  in 
earnest  with  the  actual  realities  in  hand  to 
permit  of  much  rambling  into  the  regions  of 
romance — ^we  say  much,  because  there  is  always 
some  rambling  of  this  sort — ^but,  during  the 
first  day,  before  the  actual  work  has  well 
begun,  while  the  adventures  are  as  yet  only 
anticipated,  and  the  mind  is  free  to  revel  in 
imaginings  of  what  is  possible  and  probable, 
there  is  a  wild  exultation  which  swells  the 
heart  and  induces  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
shout.  Indeed,  on  the  present  occasion,  some 
of  the  party  did  shout  lustily  in  order  to  vent 
their  feelings ;  and  Larry  O'Hale,  in  particular, 
caused  the  jungle  to  echo  so  loudly  with  the 
sounds  of  his  enthusiasm  that  the  affrighted 
apes  and  jaguars  must  have  trembled  in  their 
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skins  if  they  were  possessed  of  ordinary  feel- 
ings. 

The  scenery,  with  its  accompaniments,  was 
most  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  river,  a 
narrow  one,  flowed  through  a  dense  and  con- 
tinuous forest ;  rich  and  lofty  trees  overarched 
it,  affording  agreeable  shade,  and  on  the 
branches  were  to  be  seen  great  numbers  of 
kingfishers,  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  rich 
plumage,  which  filled  the  air  at  least  with 
sound,  if  not  with  melody.  The  concert  was 
further  swelled  by  the  'constant  cries  of  wild 
beasts — such  as  the  howl  of  a  tiger  or  the 
scream  of  a  monkey.  But  there  is  no  pleasure 
without  some  alloy.  On  this  river  mosquitoes 
were  the  alloy  I  These  tormenting  creatures 
persecuted  the  hunters  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  for  they  are  amongst  the  few  insects  which 
indulge  in  the  pernicious  habit  of  never  going 
to  bed.  "We  cannot  indeed  say,  authoritatively, 
that  mosquitoes  never  sleep,  but  we  can  and 
do  say  that  they  torment  human  beings,  and 
rob  them  of  their  sleep,  if  possible,  without 
intermission.  Larry  O'Hale  being  of  a  fiery 
nature,  was  at  first  driven  nearly  to  distrac- 
tion, and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  did  little  else 
than  slap  his  own  face  day  and  night  in  trying 
to  kill  "the  little  varmints."  Muggins  bore 
up  stoically,  and  all  of  them  became  callous 
in  course  of  time.     Fish  of  many  kinds  were 
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seen  in  the  clear  water,  and  their  first  success 
in  the  sporting  way  was  the  spearing  of  two 
fine  mullet.  Soon  after  this  incident,  a  herd 
of  brown  deer  were  seen  to  rush  out  of  the 
jungle  and  dash  down  an  open  glade,  with 
noses  up  and  antlers  resting  back  on  their 
necks.  A  shot  from  Bunco's  gun  alarmed  but 
did  not  hit  them,  for  Bunco  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  was  in  an  unstable  canoe. 
Before  the  deer  had  disappeared,  two  or  three 
loud  roars  were  heard. 

"  Quick  I  go  ashore,"  whispered  Bunco,  run- 
ing  his  canoe  in  among  the  overhanging  bushes 
and  jumping  out 

Three  tigers  bounded  at  that  moment  from 
the  jungle  in  pursuit  of  the  deer.  Bunco 
took  rapid  aim,  but  his  old  flint  gun  missed 
fire.  Luckily,  Will  Osten,  having  followed 
his  example,  was  ready.  He  fired,  and  one  of 
the  tigers  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Before  he 
could  wriggle  into  the  jungle  Bunco  ran  up 
and  put  a  bullet  into  his  brain. 

This  was  a  splendid  beginning,  and  the 
hunters  were  loud  in  their  congratulations  of 
each  other,  while  Bunco  skinned  the  tiger. 
But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  we  in- 
tend to  chronicle  every  incident  of  this  kind. 
We  record  this  as  a  specimen  of  their  work 
during  the  following  three  weeks.  They  did 
not  indeed  shoot  a  tiger  daily,  but  they  bagged 
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several  within  that  period,  besides  a  number  of 
deer  and  other  game.  We  must  hasten,  how- 
ever, to  tell  of  an  event  which  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  our  hero's  hunting  at  that  time,  and 
resulted  in  the  breaking-up  of  that  hitherto 
united  and  harmonious  party. 

One  evening,  a  litlJe  before  sunset,  they 
came  upon  a  small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  a  little  house  erected,  in  the  usual 
way,  upon  wooden  legs.  The  hunters  found, 
to  their  surprise,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  an 
Englishman  named  GU)rdon,  who  received  them 
with  great  hospitality  and  evident  pleasure. 
He  lived  almost  alone,  having  only  one  negro 
man-servant,  whose  old  mother  performed  the 
duties  of  housekeeper.  Here  they  passed  the 
night  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  a  man,  who, 
besides  being  a  countryman — ^and  therefore 
fiill  of  interest  about  England,  from  which 
he  heard  regularly  but  at  long  intervals — ^was 
remarkably  intelligent,  and  had  travelled  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  As  to  his 
motive  for  secluding  himseS  in  such  a  wild 
spot,  they  did  not  presume  to  inquire  and 
never  found  it  out. 

Next  day  they  bade  their  host  adieu,  pro- 
mising  to  Lke  a  point  of  spending  another 
night  in  his  house  on  their  return.  Our  hunters 
had  not  gone  far  when  a  growl  in  one  of  the 
bushes  induced  them  to  land  and  search  for 
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the  growler.  They  found  him  in  the  person 
of  a  large  tiger,  which  Will  Osten  caught  a 
glimpse  of  sneaking  away  with  the  lithe  mo- 
tions of  a  gigantic  cat.,  A  hurried  shot  wounded 
the  beast,  which,  instead  of  flying,  turned  round 
suddenly,  and,  with  a  bound,  alighted  on  our 
hero's  shoulders.  The  shock  .hurled  him  vio- 
lently to  the  ground.  During  the  momentary 
but  terrific  struggle  for  life  that  followed,  Will 
had  presence  of  mind  to  draw'  his  hunting- 
knife,  and  plunge  it,  twice,  deep  into  the  tiger's 
side,  but  the  active  claws  of  the  creature  tore 
his  thighs  and  arms ;  several  large  blood-vessels 
were  injured ;  the  light  faded  from  the  eyes  of 
Wandering  Will;  his  strong  arm  lost  its  cunning, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  report,  mingled  with 
a  roar  like  thunder  in  his  ears,  he  fainted  away. 

When  Will  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
himself -stretched  on  his  back  on  a  low  couch 
in  a  hut,  with  a  man  kneeling  over  him,  and 
his  comrades  gazing  into  his  face  with  ex- 
pressions of  deep  anxiety.  Will  attempted  to 
speak,  but  could  not ;  then  he  tried  to  move, 
and,  in  doing  so,  fainted.  On  recovering  con- 
sciousness, he  observed  that  no  one  was  near 
him  except  Larry  O'Hale,  who  lay  extended  at 
his  side  looking  through  the  open  doorway  of 
the  hut,  while  a  series  of  the  most  seraphic 
smiles  played  on  his  expressive  countenance ! 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  study  to 
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have  watched  the  Irishman  on  that  occasion. 
Just  before  Will  Osten  opened  his  eyes,  ho  was 
looking  into  his  pale  face  with  an  expression 
that  was  ludicrously  woe-begone.  The  instant 
he  observed  the  slightest  motion  in  his  patient, 
however,  he  became  suddenly  abstracted,  and 
gazed,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  seraphic  expres- 
sion through  the  doorway.  Poor  Larry  acted 
thus,  in. order  to  avoid  alarming  his  patient  by 
his  looks,  but,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  caution. 
Will  caught  him  in  the  transition  state,  which 
so  tickled  his  risible  faculties  that  he  burst  into 
a  laugh,  which  only  got  the  length  of  a  sigh, 
however,  and  nearly  produced  another  fiEdnt- 
ing  fit. 

"  Ah,  then,  darlin' !"  whispered  Larry,  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  "  dorit  do  it  now. 
Sure  ye  '11  go  off  again  av  ye  do.  Rape  quiet, 
dear.  *Tis  all  right  ye  '11  be  in  a  day  or  two. 
Bad  luck,  to  the  baist  that  did  it ! " 

This  latter  remark  brought  the  scene  of  the 
tiger-hunt  suddenly  to  Will's  remembrance,  and 
he  whispered,  for  he  had  not  strength  to  speak 
aloud, — 

"  Was  he  killed  ?    Who  saved  me  T 

**  Kilt ! "  cried  Larry,  forgetting  his  caution 
in  his  excitement ;  "  faix  he  was,  an*  Bunco 
did  it,  too — ^blissin's  on  his  dirty  face— putt 
the  ball  betune  his  two  eyes  an'  took  the  laist 
bit  of  skin  off  yer  own  nose,  but  the  blood  was 
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epoutin'  from  ye  like  wather,  an'  if  it  hadn't 
bin  tliat  the  cliver  feller  knowed  all  about  tyin' 
up  an' — ^there,  honey,  I  wint  an'  forgot— don't 
mind  me-— och !  sure,  he 's  off  again !" 

This  was  true.  Our  hero  had  lost  almost 
the  last  drop  of  blood  that  he  could  spare  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  recovery,  and  the  mere 
exertion  of  listening  was  too  much  for  him. 
'  For  many  weeks  he  lay  in  the  hut  of  that 
hospitable  Englishman,  slowly  but  gradually 
returning  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
during  this  period  he  found  his  host  to  be  a 
friend  in  need  not  only  to  his  torn  and  weak 
body  but  also  to  his  souL 

Day  after  day  Grordon  sat  beside  his  couch 
with  unwearied  kindness,  chatting  to  him  about 
the  ^'  old  country,"  telling  him  anecdotes  of  his 
former  life,  and  gradually  leading  him  to  raise 
his  thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  time  to 
eternity. 

Will  Osten,  like  every  unconverted  man,  re- 
belled at  this  at  first ;  but  Grordon  was  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  repulsed.  He  did  not  forc^ 
religious  thoughts  on  Will,  but  his  own  thoughts 
were  so  saturated,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  reli- 
gion, that  he  could  not  avoid  the  subject^  and 
his  spirit  and  manner  were  so  winning  that 
our  hero  was  at  last  pleased  to  listen.  Will's 
recovery  was  slow  and  tedious.  Before  he  was 
able  to  leave  Gordon's  cotti^  his  "  indepen- 
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dent'*  spirit  wajs  subdued  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  slavery  to  Self 
for  freedom  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  For 
many  a  day  after  that  did  Will  Osten  lie  help- 
less on  his  couch,  perusing  with  deep  interest 
the  Testament  given  to  him  by  his  mother 
when  he  left  home. 

During  this  period  his  companions  did  not 
forsake  him,  but  spent  their  time  in  hunting 
and  conveying  the  proceeds  to  Tacames,  where 
they  disposed  of  them  profitably.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  they  found  that  an  English  ship 
had  touched  at  the  port  in  passing,  and,  among 
other  things,  Larry  brought  a  number  of  old 
newspapers  to  the  invalid.  Among  the  first 
that  he  opened  Will  read  the  announcement 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  own  father!  No 
information  was  given  beyond  the  usual  and 
formal  statement^  with  the  simple  addition  of 
the  words  "  deeply  regretted." 

We  need  not  say  that  this  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  the  poor  wanderer — ^a  shock  which 
was  rendered  all  the  more  severe  when  he  re- 
flected that  he  had  parted  from  his  father  in 
anger.  In  his  weak  condition.  Will  could  not 
bear  up  under  the  blow,  and,  for  some  days, 
he  lay  in  such  a  depressed  state  of  mind  and 
body  that  his  comrades  began  to  fear  for  his 
life.  But  after  that  he  raided,  and  a  sudden 
improvement  took  place  in  his  health. 
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One  day  he  called  his  companions  round 
him,  and  said  : — "  Friends,  I  have  resolved  to 
leave  you  and  return  to  Europa  You  know 
my  reasons.  I  am  not  a  companion,  but  only 
a  drag  upon  you ;  besides,  my  mother  is  left 
unprotected.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  point.  I  have 
not  strength  for  it,  and  my  resolve  is  fixed." 

"Will  paused,  and  Larry  O'Hale,  with  a  leer 
on  his  countenance,  asked  by  what  road  he 
meant  to  travel. 

'^  Across  the  Andes  to  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America,"  answered  Will,  smiling. 

"  An'  you  as  waik  as  wather,  with  legs  like 
bhe  pins  of  a  wather-wagtail ! " 

^  That  will  soon  mend,"  said  Will,  jumping 
up  and  pulling  on  his  clothes ;  "  get  ready  to 
go  out  hunting  with  me,  Larry,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to!" 

Despite  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend.  Will 
Osten  went  out  with  his  gun,  trembling  with 
weakness  at  every  step.  He  was  soon  induced 
to  return  to  the  cottage,  but  his  resolve  was 
fixed.  Next  day  he  went  out  again,  and, 
finally,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  had 
recovered  so  much  of  his  old  vigour  that  he 
felt  able  to  set  out  on  his  journey.  Of  course 
there  were  many  disputings  and  arguings  as  to 
who  should  go  with  him,  but  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Lany  and  Bunco  should  be  bis 
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companions.  Indeed  these  two  would  take  no 
denial,  and  vowed  that  if  he  declined  to  accept 
of  them  as  comrades  they  would  follow  him  as 
a  rearguard !  Muggins  and  Old  Peter  decided 
that  they  would  return  to  Tacames,  and  make 
their  way  thence  to  Califomia. 

Just  before  parting,  Larry  took  Muggins 
aside  and  said,  in  as  dismal  a  tone  as  his  jovial 
spirit  was  capable  of,  "  It 's  little  I  thought, 
mate,  that  you  an*  me  would  come  for  to  part 
in  this  way,  but  ov  coorse,  I  couldn't  leave  Mr. 
Osten  in  such  a  fix,  so,  d'ye  see,  I  must  say 
farewell ;  but  kape  yer  weather  eye  open,  ould 
boy,  for  as  sure  as  Larry  O'Hale  has  got  two 
legs,  which  makes  a  pair,  you'll  see  him  in 
Callyfomy  yit,  diggin'  for  ^is  fortin'.  In  the 
main  time,  as  I  know  ye  '11  want  money,  an' 
as  I  've  made  a  lot  more  than  you  by  huntin' 
— ^becase  of  being  a  better  shot,  d'ye  see — 
here  *s  a  small  sum  which  I  axes  you  to  accept 
of  as  a  testimoniyall  of  my  ondyin*  friendship." 

Muggins  bluntly  refused  the  leathern  bag 
which  Larry  thrust  into  his  hand,  but  he  ulti- 
mately allowed  him  to  force  it  into  his  pocket 
—and  turned,  away  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  when  Wandering 
Will  sorrowfully  bade  his  friends  farewell,  and. 
with  his  faithful  followers,  turned  his  face 
towards  the  snow-capped  range  of  the  mighty 
Andes. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WAimEBINO  WILL  TBAYZL8,  UNDS  HIS  FBOFESSION  PROTIT- 
ABLB,  AJXD  8Z1DS  ▲  OOOD  DZAL  OT  LIFE  IN  NEW  FOBMB. 

THE  first  part  of  the  journey  was  performed 
in  a  canoe  on  the  Tacames  river,  up  which 
they  ascended  with  considerable  speed.  The 
scenery  was  delightfully  varied.  In  some  places 
the  stream  was  wide,  in  others  very  narrow, 
fringed  along  the  banks  with  the  most  luxuri- 
ant timber  and  brushwood,  in  which  the  con- 
cert kept  up  by  birds  and  beasts  was  constant 
but  not  disagreeable  to  the  ears  of  such  enthu- 
siastic sportsmen  as  Will  Osten,  Lany  O'Hale, 
and  Bunco.  The  only  disagreeable  objects 
in  the  landscape  were  the  alligators,  which 
hideously  ugly  creatures  were  seen,  covered 
with  mud,  crawling  along  the  banks  and  over 
slimy  places,  with  a  sluggish  motion  of  their 
bodies  and  an  antediluvian  sort  of  glare  in 
their  eyes  that  was  peculiarly  disgusting.  They 
were  found  to  be  comparatively  harmless^  how- 
ever. If  they  had  chanced  to  catch  a  man 
asleep  they  would  have  seized  him  no  doubt, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  water,  but,  being 
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arrant  cowards,  they  had  not  the  pluck  to 
face  even  a  little  boy  when  he  was  in 
motion. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  the 
hunters  came  to  a  long  bend  in  the  river. 
Here  WiQ  Osten  resolved  to  leave  Bunco  to 
proceed  alone  with  the  canoe,  while  he  and 
Larry  crossed  the  country  in  search  of  game. 
Their  friend  Gordon  had  given  them  an  ela- 
borate chart  of  the  route  up  to  the  mountains, 
so  that  they  knew  there  was  a  narrow  neck  of 
jungle  over  which  they  might  pass  and  meet 
the  canoe  after  it  had  traversed  the  bend  in 
the  river. 

**  Have  you  got  the  tinder-box,  Larry  1"  in- 
quired Wdl,  as  they  were  about  to  start. 

"Ay,  an'  the  powder  an*  shot  too,  not  to 
mintion  the  bowie-knife.  Bad  luck  to  the 
wild  baists  as  comes  to  dose  quarters  wid  me, 
anyhow." 

He  displayed  an  enormous  and  glittering 
knife  as  he  spoke,  with  which  he  made  two  or 
three  savage  cuts  and  thrusts  at  imaginary 
tigers  before  returning  it  to  its  sheath. 

Cautioning  Bunco  to  keep  a  good  look-out 
for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck  of  land, 
the  hunters  entered  the  forest.  For  several 
hours  they  trudged  through  bush  and  brake, 
over  hill  and  dale,  in  jungle  and  morass, 
meadow  and  ravine,  without  seeing  anything 
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worth  powder  cond  shot,  although  they  heard 
the  cries  of  many  wild  creatures. 

"  Och !  there 's  wan  at  long  last,"  whispered 
Larry,  on  coming  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
that  overlooked  a  gorge  or  hollow,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  tiger  was  seen  tearing  to 
pieces  the  carcase  of-  a  poor  goat  that  it  had 
captured.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  Larry'  was 
impatient.  He  raised  his  gun,  fired,  and  missed. 
"Will  Osten  fired  immediately  and  wounded  the 
brute,  which  limped  away,  howling,  and  escaped. 
The  carcase  of  the  goat,  however,  remained,  so 
the  hunters  cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  flesh 
for  supper,  and  then  hastened  to  rejoin  the 
canoe,  for  the  shades  of  night  were  beginning 
to  fall.  For  an  hour  longer  they  walked,  and 
then  suddenly  they  both  stopped  and  looked 
at  each  other. 

"  I  do  belaive  we  *ve  gone  an'  lost  ourselves 
again,"  said  Larry. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  right,"  replied  Will, 
with  a  half  smile ;  "  come,  try  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  yonder  tree  on  the  eminence;  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  see  from  it  how  the  land 
lies." 

Larry  went  off  at  once,  but  on  coming  down 
said  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  see  nothing 
but  dense  forest  everywhere.  There  was  no- 
thing for  it  now  but  to  encamp  in  the  wooda 
Selecting,  therefore,   a  large  spreading  tree, 
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Larry  kindled  a  fire  under  it^  and  his  compa- 
nion in  trouble  discharged  several  shots  in  suc- 
cession to  let  Bunco  know  their  position  if  he 
should  be  within  hearing. 

Neither  Will  nor  Larry  took  troubles  of  this 
kind  much  to  heart.  As  soon  as  a  roaring  fire 
was  blazing,  with  the  sparks  flying  in  clouds 
into  the  trees  overhead,  and  the  savoury  smell 
of  toasting  goat's  flesh  perfuming  the  air,  they 
threw  care  to  the  dogs  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  feeling  assured 
that  Bunco  would  never  desert  them,  and  that 
all  should  be  well  on  the  morrow.  After  supper 
they  ascended  the  tree,  for  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts  increased  as  the  night  advanced,  warning 
them  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sleep  on 
the  ground.  Here  they  made  a  sort  of  stage 
or  platform  among  the  branches,  which  was 
converted  into  a  comfortable  couch  by  being 
strewn  six  inches  deep  with  leaves.  Only  one 
at  a  time  dared  venture  to  sleep,  however,  for 
creatures  that  could  climb  had  to  be  guarded 
against.  At  first  this  was  a  light  duty,  but  as 
time  passed  by  it  became  extremely  irksome, 
and  when  Larry  was  awakened  by  Will  to  take 
his  second  spell  of  watching,  he  vented  his 
regrets  in  innumerable  grunts,  growls,  coughs, 
and  gasps,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rub  his 
eyes  open  with  his  knuckles. 

"  Have  a  care,  lad,"  said  Will,  with  a  sleepy 
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laugh  as  he  lay  down ;  *'the  tigers  will  mistake 
your  noise  for  an  invitation  to—" 

A  snore  terminated  the  speech. 

"  Bad  luck  to  them,"  yawned  Larry,  endea- 
vouring to  gaze  round  him.  In  less  than  a 
minute  his  chin  feU  forward  on  his  breast,  and 
he  began  to  tumble  backwards.  Awaking  with 
a  start  under  the  impression  that  he  was  falling 
off  the  tree,  he  threw  out  both  his  arms  violently 
and  recovered  himsel£ 

"  Come,  Larry,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  with 
a  facetious  smile  of  the  most  idiotical  descrip- 
tion, "  don't  give  way  like  that,  boy.  Aint  ye 
standin'  sintry  ?  an*  it  *s  death  by  law  to  slaip 
at  yer  post.  Och  1  but  the  eyes  o*  me  won't 
kape  open.  Lean  yer  back  agin  that  branch 
to  kape  ye  from  falUn'.  There — ^now  howld  up 
like  a  man — ^like  a — ^man — ould — ^b-o-y."  His 
words  came  slower  and  slower,  until,  at  the 
last,  his  head  dropped  forward  on  Ids  chest, 
and  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  to  the  im- 
mense delight  of  a  very  small  monkey  which 
had  been  watching  his  motions  for  some  time, 
and  which  now  ventured  to  approach  and  touch 
the  various  articles  that  lay  beside  the  sleepers, 
with  intense  alarm,  yet  with  fiendish  glee,  de- 
picted on  its  small  visage. 

Thus  some  hours  of  the  night  were  passed, 
but  before  morning  the  rest  of  the  sleepers  was 
rudely  broken  by  one  of  the  most  appalling 
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roars  they  had  yet  heard.  They  were  up  and 
wide  awake  instantly,  with  their  guns  ready 
and  fingers  on  the  triggers ! 

"  It 's  draimin'  we  must  have — ** 

A  rustling  in  the  branches  overhead  checked 
him,  and  next  moment  the  roar  was  repeated. 
Larry,  with  an  irresistible  feeling  of  alarm, 
echoed  it  and  fired  right  above  his  head— doing 
nothing  more  serious,  however,  than  accelerat- 
ing the  flight  of  the  already  horrified  monkey. 
The  shot  was  followed  by  another  roar,  whidi 
ended  in  something  like  a  hideous  laugh. 

"  Sure  'tis  a  hieena !''  exclaimed  Larry,  re- 
loading in  violent  haste. 

"  A  hyena !"  exclaimed  Will — ^  ay,  and  a 
black  one,  too !  Come  down.  Bunco,  you 
scoundrel,  else  I  'U  put  a  bullet  in  your  thick 
skulL" 

At  this  invocation  the  rustling  overhead  in- 
creased, and  Bunco  dropped  upon  the  platform, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  at  the  success  of  his 
practical  joke. 

"  Och,  ye  blackymoor !"  cried  Laryy,  seizing 
the  native  by  the  throat  and  shaking  him; 
"  what  d'ye  main  be  such  doin's,  eh  V* 

**  Me  mean  noting,''  said  Bunco,  still  chuckling 
prodigiously ;  ^  but  it  am  most  glonis  fim  for 
fright  de  bowld  Lishesman." 

**  Sit  down,  ye  kangeroo,  an'  tell  us  how  ye 
found  us  out,"  cried  Larry. 
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**  You  heard  our  shots,  I  suppose  1"  said  Will 
To  this  Bunco  replied  that  he  had  not  only 
heard  their  shots,  but  had  seen  them  light  their 
fire  and  eat  their  supper  and  prepare  their 
couch  and  go  to  sleep,  all  of  which  he  enjoyed 
so  intensely,  in  prospect  of  the  joke  he  meant 
to  perpetrate,  tiat  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
several  times  during  the  evening'  to  a  conve- 
nient distance  and  roar  in  imitation  of  a  tiger, 
merely  to  relieve  his  feelings  without  betraying 
his  presence.  He  added,  that  the  canoe  was 
about  five  minutes*  walk  from  where  they  sat, 
and  somewhat  mollified  the  indignation  of  his 
comrades  by  saying  that  he  would  watch  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night  while  they  sl^t. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  party  re-em- 
barked in  the  canoe  and  continued  their  journey. 
Soon  the  character  of  the  country  changed. 
After  a  few  days  the  thick  forests  had  disap- 
peared, and  richly  cultivated  small  farms  took 
their  place.  Everywhere  they  were  most  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
styled  Will  "  Physico,"  because  Bunco  made  a 
point  of  introducing  him  as  a  doctor.  One 
evening  they  arrived  at  a  little  town  with  a 
small  and  rapid  stream  of  water  passing  through 
it.  There  was  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  surrounded  by  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
trees,  which  formed  an  agreeable  shade  and 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance.     Not  only  was 
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there  no  doctor  here,  but  one  was  seldom  or 
never  seen.  Immediately,  therefore,  our  Phy- 
sico  was  besieged  for  advice,  and  his  lancet,  in 
particular,  was  in  great  request,  for  the  com- 
munity appeared  to  imagine  that  bloodletting 
was  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ! 
Will  of  course  did  his  best  for  them,  and  was 
surprised  as  well  as  pleased  by  the  number  of 
doubloons  with  which  the  grateful  people  fed 
him.  After  passing  some  days  very  pleasantly 
here.  Will  made  prepaerations  to  continue  his 
journey,  when  an  express  arrived  bringing  in- 
telligence from  several  of  the  surrounding  towns 
to  the  effect  that  a  sort  of  revolution  had  broken 
out.  It  was  fomented  by  a  certain  colonel  in 
the  employment  of  the  State,  who,  finding  that 
his  services  and  those  of  his  followers  were  not. 
paid  with  sufficient  regularity,  took  the  simple 
method  of  recruiting  his  finances  by  a  levy  on 
the  various  towns  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
was,- in  fact,  a  bandit.  Some  towns  submitted, 
others  remonstrated,  and  a  few  resisted.  When 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  colonel  and  his  men 
were  on  their  way  to  the  town  in  which  our 
travellers  sojourned,  preparations  were  at  once 
made  for  defence,  and  of  course  Will  Osten  and 
his  comrades  could  do  no  less  than  volunteer 
their  services. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WmOH  TBRBIBLB  THIKOS  ARB  TBSATED  07— THB  AITDXS 
ABB  OBOSSBD,  THB  OBINOOO  DESCBNDBD,  ASD  THE  BOOK 
BMDBD, 


AT  the  time  of  which  we  write  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  in  the  provinces  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America^  for  dis- 
satisfied military  officers,  with  a  number  of 
malcontents,  to  get  up  miniatuse  revolutions, 
which  were  generally  put  down  after  much 
plundering  and  bloodshed.  These  bands  of 
armed  men  went  about  Uke  regular  banditti, 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  whole  country. 
They  were  not  much  heard  of  in  Europe,  be- 
cause intercommunication  and  telegraphy  did 
not  exist  then  as  they  do  now,  and  insignifi- 
cant affairs  of  the  kind  were  not  taken  much 
notice  of. 

One  effect  of  the  threatened  attack  on  the 
town  about  which  we  write  was,  that  the 
people  became  desperately  excited  and  tremend- 
ously vigorous  in  their  preparations.  Arms 
were  sought  out  and  distributed ;  chests  were 
opened,  and  gold  and  silver — ^in  quantities 
that  amazed  Will  and  his  friends — ^taken  out 
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and  buried  in  the  woods.  Pistols,  guns,  and 
swords  were  produced  in  abundance,  with 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  handled  these  proved  that  they 
meant  to  make  a  determined  stand.  Trees 
were  felled,  and  the  roads  leading  to  the  town 
barricaded.  As  the  express  came  along  he 
spread  the  news  around,  and  farmers  came  in 
from  all  quarters  driving  their  cattle  before 
them.  All  the  arrangements  for  defence  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  Don  Pedro,  a  re- 
tired officer,  who  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  posted  his  men  judiciously,  and 
sent  out  scouts  on  horseback.  Will  Osten, 
Lany,  and  Bunco  were  left  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  so  they  armed  themselves,  procured 
horses,  kept  close  together,  and  rode  about 
the  town  observing  the  arrangements.  The 
nighjb  passed  without  alarm,  but  early  in  the 
morning  a  horseman  aniy^  with  the  news 
that  the  rebels  were  advancing.  A  few  boors 
afterwards  they  appeared  in  fiiU  view.  Some 
were  mounted;  b^tbe  majority  were  on  foot, 
and  a  more  villanous  set  of  rascals  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  They  advanced  irregularly, 
evidently  not  expecting  opposition  from  so 
insignificant  a  town,  but  those  who  first  ap- 
proached the  barricades  were  received  with 
such  a  galling  fire  that  several  were  killed, 
many  wounded,  and  the  rest  driven  back. 
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Their  leader,  a  tall  dark  man  on  a  powerful 
charger,  rode  to  the  front  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  endeavoured  to  rally  the  men.*  At  that 
moment  a  bold  idea  flashed  upon  Will  Osten. 
He  suddenly  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  gaUopped 
round  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  barricade, 
leaped  over  it,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  charged 
the  leader  of  the  rebels  like  a  thunderbolt. 
The  man  faced  him,  and  raised  his  sword  to 
defend  himself,  but  Will's  first  cut  was  so 
powerful  that  it  broke  down  his  guard,  clefb 
his  helmet,  and  tumbled  him  out  of  the  saddle. 

The  contending  parties  had  scarce  time  to 
realize  what  was  being  done  when  the  deed 
was  completed,  and  a  wild  cheer  burst  from  the 
townspeople,  high  above  which  there  sounded 
a  terrific  ^  hooroo  !  **  and  next  instant,  Larry 
O'Hale,  followed  by  Bunco,  shot  from  the  bar- 
ricades, and  charged  the  foe !  The  consterna- 
tion caused  by  the  suddenness  and  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  this  onset  made  the  banditti 
waver,  and,  when  they  beheld  the  townsmen 
pouring  out  from  their  defences  and  rushing  at 
them  with  an  evident  determination  to  conquer 
or  die,  they  turned  and  fled !  The  rout  was 
complete,  and  for  some  time  the  people  of  the 
town  continued  to  chase  and  slay  the  enemy, 
until  the  pursuit  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an 
event  as  terrible  as  it  was  unexpected. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  day  when 
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the  town  was  assaulted,  the  Reighboorhood, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
vinces, had  been  visited  by  a  series  of  slight 
earthquakes.  So  common  are  these  tremblings 
and  heavings  of  the  earth  in  South  America, 
th|it,  unless  very  severe,  not  much  notice  is 
taken  of  them.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  slight  shocks  had  been  so  frequent 
that  the  people  were  comparatively  indifferent 
to  them.  On  the  very  day  of  the  assault  there 
had  been  several  smarter  shocks  than  usual, 
and  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  among  the 
inhabitants  remembered  that  it  was  on  an  un- 
usually dry  summer,  similar  to  the  one  that 
was  then  passing,  that  a  terrible  earthquake 
had  visited  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  en- 
tirely demolished  the  city  of  Garaccas.  But 
the  sudden  attack  of  the  rebels  had  for  the 
time  banished  all  thought  of  earthquakes. 

It  was  while  the  people  of  the  town  were 
pursuing  their  enemies  that  another  shock  of 
the  earthquake  occurred,  and  it  was  so  violent 
that  many  of  the  pursuers  paused,  while  others 
turned  at  once  and  ran  back  to  the  town. 
Here  they  found  the  women  and  children  in  a 
state  of  consternation,  for  they  had  more 
thoroughly  realized  the  force  of  the  shock; 
and  the  (keadful  scenes  that  had  taken  place 
in  Garaccas,  when  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  perished,  were  still  fresh  in 
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their  memory.  Another  shock  occurred  just 
as  Don  Pedro,  Will  Osten,  and  his  friends 
gallopped  into  the  principsd  square  of  the 
town.  Here  there  were  hundreds  of  cattle 
which  had  been  driven  there  for  safety,  and 
crowds  of  people  hunying  to  and  fro.  The 
horsemen  rode  towards  the  principal  church  of 
the  town,  which  had  been  made  a  place  of 
temporary  retreat  for  the  women  and  children. 
They  had  got  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
it  when  there  came  a  shock  so  terrible  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  binding  forces  of  nature  were 
being  dissolved.  Hollow  thunderings  were 
heard  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which 
heaved  and  undulated  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  semi-liquid  state,  while  great  rents  and 
fissures  occurred  here  and  there.  Will  Osten's 
horse  stumbled  into  one  of  these  and  threw 
him,  but  he  leaped  up  unhurt  Don  Pedro 
and  the  others  pulled  up  and  dismounted 
hastily.  Before  they  could  make  up  their 
minds  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  an- 
other shock  occurred;  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  them  began  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and 
one  not  far  distant  fell  Just  then  a  terrible 
crash  was  heard,  and  Will  Osten  turned  round 
in  time  to  see  the  large  church  in  the  act 
of  falling.  Women  and  children  were  rushing 
out  of  it  frantically,  but  those  within  were 
doomed.     One  wild  and  awful  shriek  mingled 
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mth  the  roar  of  the  tumbling  edifice,  and  five 
hundred  souls  were  instantaneously  buried  in 
a  common  grave. 

Terrible  though  this  event  was,  much  of  the 
impression  it  was  fitted  to  make  on  those  who 
witnessed  it  was  lost  because  of  the  danger 
that  surrounded  themselves.  The  shock  or 
series  of  shocks  continued  for  several  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  houses  were  falling  into 
ruins  in  all  directions,  and  there  was  so  miich 
danger  in  remaining  in  any  of  the  streets  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  escaped 
flocked,  as  with  one  consent,  into  the  great 
square — ^many  of  them,  however,  being  killed 
by.  falling  masonry  on  their  way  thither. 
Others  nearer  the  outskirts  of  the  town  fled 
into  the  woods.    ' 

When  this  shock  ceased,  the  earthquake  ap- 
peared to  have  terminated  for  that  time,  but 
even  if  it  had  continued,  further  damage  could 
scarcely  have  been  done,  for  the  little  town 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  desola- 
tion was  complete.  Scarcely  a  house  was  left 
uninjured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ings were  completely  demolished.  But  the 
sights  that  met  the  eye  were  not  more  terrible 
than  the  sounds  which  filled  the  ear.  Death 
and  destruction  reigned  on  every  side.  Groans 
of  agony  and  frantic  cries  for  deliverance  were 
heard  issuing  from  beneath  the  ruins,  while 
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men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  rushing 
about  with  dishevelled  hair  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  wildly  searching  for,  and  shouting  the 
names  of,  their  lost  relatives  and  friends,  or 
crying  to  God  for  mercy.  It  was  a  sickening 
and  terrible  sight — ^a  sight  in  regard  to  which 
those  who  dwell  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of 
our  sin-smitten  world  can  form  but  a  very  faint 
conception. 

At  first  all  was  disorder,  but  by  degrees  the 
spirits  of  the  survivors  began  to  calm  down  a 
little,  and  then  systematic  efforts  were  made  to 
rescue  those  who  had  not  been  killed  outright. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  work  our 
hero  and  his  companions  were  conspicuously 
energetic.  Will  aud  Don  Pedro  organized  the 
men  into  gangs,  and  wherever  cries  or  groans 
were  heard,  they  tore  up  and  removed  the 
ruins  so  vigorously  that  the  poor  sufferers  were 
speedily  released  ;  but  in  performing  this  work 
they  uncovered  the  torn,  crushed,  and  mangled 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  the  dead. 

"  Come  here,  Larry,"  said  WilL  in  a  low  sad 
tone,  as  he  Bto<;d  on  a  pfle  of  rubbyi  digging 
towards  a  spot  where  he  had  heard  a  faint  cry 
as  if  from  a  female.  The  Irishman  leaped  to 
his  side  and  saw  a  small  hand  sticking  out  of 
the  rubbish.  It  quivered  convulsively,  show- 
ing  that  life  still  remained.  With  desperate 
eagerness,  yet  tender  care,  the  two  men  disen- 
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tombed  the  poor  creature,  who  proved  to  be  a 
woman  with  a  child  clasped  tightly  in  her 
broken  and  lacerated  right  arm.  The  woman 
was  alive,  bat  the  poor  child  was  dead,  the 
skull  having  been  completely  smashed  and  its 
brains  scattered  on  its  mother's  bosom.  As 
they  carried  them  away,  the  woman  also  ex- 
pired. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  great  numbers 
of  wounded  persons,  young  and  old,  were  laid 
under  the  lemon  trees  by  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream  that  traversed  the  town.  Some  were 
slightly  hurt,  but  by  ikr  the  greater  number 
were  terribly  crushed  and  lacerated — many 
of  them  past  all  hope  of  recovery.  To  these 
sufferers  Will  Osten  now  gave  his  undivided 
attention,  washing  and  bandaging  Wounds,  am- 
putating limbs,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  relieve  thpm  and  save  their  lives, 
while  to  the  dying  he  tried,  in  the  little  Spanish 
he  knew,  to  convey  words  of  spiritual  comfort, 
sometimes  finding  it  impossible  to  do  more 
than  whisper  the  name  of  Jesus  in  a  dying  ear, 
while  hurriedly  passing  from  one  to  another. 
If  earnest  heart-expressive  glances  from  eyes 
that  were  slowly  fading  conveyed  any  evidence 
of  good  having  been  done,  Will's  labour  of 
love  was  not  spent  in  vain. 

Header,  a  volume  would  not  suffice  to  detail 
a  tithe  of  the  sights  and  scenes  of  thrilling  and 
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dreadful  interest  that  occurred  in  that  small 
South  American  town  on  the  occasion  of  the 
earthquake.  Tet,  awful  though  these  were, 
they  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  more 
stupendous  calamities  that  have  been  caused 
by  earthquakes  in  that  land  of  instability,  not 
only  in  times  long  past,  but  in  times  so  very 
recent  that  the  moss  cannot  yet  have  begun  to 
cover,  nor  the  weather  to  stsdn,  the  tombstones 
and  monuments  of  those  who  perished. 

For  many  weeks  Will  Osten  remained  there 
tending  the  sick  and  dying.  Then  he  bade 
his  kind  unfortunate  Mends  farewell,  and,  once 
more  turning  his  &ce  towards  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  resumed  his  homeward  journey 
with  his  faithful  attendants. 

There  are  times  in  the  career  of  a  man — 
especially  of  one  who  leads  a  wandering  and 
adventurous  life — when  it  seems  as  though 
the  events  of  a  lifetime  were  compressed  into 
the  period  of  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  even 
days.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  experience  of  our 
hero  while  he  travelled  in  the  equatorial  regions 
of  South  America.  Events  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  rapidity,  and  accumulated  on  each 
other  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  he  looked 
back  it  appeared  utterly  incredible  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
only  a  few  months  before.  It  was  natural,  in- 
deed, that  in  such  a  region,  where  the  phenomena 
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and  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  wild  and  yast^ 
one  incident  or  adventure  should  follow  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  another,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  altogether  natural  that  each  incident  should 
be  more  singular  or  tremendous  than  its  prede- 
cessor. In  short,  there  seemed  to  be  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason,  as  Larry  said,  in  the  fact 
that  they  should  be  continually  getting  out  of 
the  &ying-pan  into  the  fire.  Yet  so  it  was, 
and,  now  that  they  had  left  the  low  country 
and  plunged  into  the  magnificent  recesses  of 
the  great  Andes,  the  metaphor  was  still  appli- 
cable, though  not,  perhaps,  equally  appropriate, 
for,  whereas  the  valleys  they  had  quitted  were 
sweltering  in  tropical  heat,  the  mountains  they 
had  now  ascended  were  clothed  in  wintry  snow. 

Far  down  in  the  valleys  Will  Osten  and  his 
friends  had  left  their  canoe,  and  hired  mules 
with  an  arriero  or  mule-driver  to  guide  them 
over  the  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous 
passes  of  the  Andes.  They  had  reached  the 
higher  altitudes  of  the  mountains  when  we 
again  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  and  were 
uiging  their  mules  forward,  in  order  to  reach  a- 
somewhat  noted  pass,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  a  storm  which  the  arriero  knew,  from  certain 
indications  in  the  sky,  was  rapidly  approaching. 
The  party  consisted  of  four — ^Will,  Larry,Bunco, 
And  the  arriero — with  three  baggage-mules. 

On  reaching  an  elevated  position  at  a  turn 
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in  the  road  whence  they  could  see  far  in  ad- 
vance, they  halted. 

"  Wliy,  I  had  supposed  this  was  the  pass," 
said  Will  Osten,  turning  to  Bunco ;  "  ask  the 
arriero  how  far  off  it  is  now." 

"  Troth,  it  *s  my  belaif  that  there  *s  no  pass 
at  all,"  said  Larry,  somewhat  doggedly,  as  he 
shifted  about  uneasily  in  the  saddle ;  "  haven't 
we  bin  comin'  up  to  places  all  day  that  we 
thought  was  the  pass, — ^but  they  wasn't ;  I  don't 
think  Mister  Anyhairo  knows  it  hisself,  and 
this  baist  of  a  mule  has  blistered  my  hands  an' 
a'most  broke  my  arm  with  baitin'  of  it — ^not  to 
mintion  other  parts  o'  me  body.  Och,  but  it 's 
a  grand  place,  afther  all — very  nigh  as  purty 
as  the  Lakes  of  Kilkmey,  only  a  bit  bigger." 

The  country  was  indeed  a  little  bigger! 
From  the  dizzy  ledge  on  which  they  stood  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  sublimity  met  their  gaze, 
and,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  travellers  regarded 
it  in  profound  silence.  Mountains,  crags,  gorges, 
snowy  peaks,  dark  ravines,  surrounded  them, 
spread  out  below  them,  rose  up  above  them 
everywhere  in  the  utmost  confusion.  It  was 
the  perfection  of  desolation — the  realization  of 
chaos.  At  their  feet,  far  down  in  the  gorge 
below,  lay  a  lake  so  dark  that  it  might  have 
been  ink;  but  it  was  dear  and  so  very  still 
that  every  rock  in  the  cliffs  aroimd  it  was  faith- 
fully portrayed.   Higih  overhead  rose  one  o^  the 
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more  elevated  peaks  of  the  Andes,  which,  being 
clothed  in  pure  snow,  looked  airy — almost  un- 
real— against  the  blue  sky.  The  highest  peak 
of  the  Andes  (Chimborazo)  is  more  than  21,000 
feet  aboye  the  sea.  The  one  before  them  was 
probably  a  few  hundred  feet  lower.  Of  living 
creatures,  besides  themselves,  only  one  species 
was  to  be  seen — the  gigantic  "  condor" — the 
royal  eagle  of  the  Andes,  which  soars  higher, 
it  is  said,  than  any  other  bird  of  its  kind. 
Hundreds  of  condors  were  seen  hovering  above 
them,  watching  for  their  prey — the  worn-out 
and  forsaken  mules  or  cattle,  which,  while  being 
driven  over  the  pass,  perished  from  exhaustion. 

"  The  ugly  brutes  !  Is  it  a  goat  they  Ve  got 
howld  of  there  1"  said  Larry,  pointing  to  a 
place  where  several  of  these  monstrous  eagles 
were  apparently  disputing  about  some  prize. 

On  reaching  the  place,  the  object  in  question 
was  found  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  mule,  from 
which  every  morsel  of  flesh  had  been  carefully 
picked. 

"  Hold  my  mule,  Larry,"  whispered  Will, 
throwing  the  reins  to  his  comrade,  and  grasping 
a  rifle  with  which  one  of  his  grateful  patients 
who  survived  the  earthquake  had  presented 
him.  A  cond(5r  had  seated  himself,  in  fancied 
security,  on  a  cliff  about  two  hundred  yards  off, 
but  a  well-aimed  bullet  brought  him  tumbling 
down.     He  was  only  winged,  and  when  Will 
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came  up  and  saw  his  tremendous  talons  and 
beak,  he  paused  to  consider  how  he  should  lay 
hold  of  hinu 

"  Och,  what  claws  I"  exclaimed  Larry. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Bunco,  smiling, "  more  teribuble 
for  scratch  than  yoos  grandmoder,  eh  V* 

Before  they  could  decide  how  to  proceed,  the 
arriero  came  up,  threw  the  noose  of  his  lasso 
over  the  head  of  the  magnificent  bird,  and 
secured  it  easily.  He  measured  eight  feet  seven 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings. 

Will  Osten  was  anxious  to  skin  this  bird, 
and  carry  it  away  with  him  as  a  trophy,  but 
the  guide  protested.  He  said  that  the  pass 
was  now  really  within  a  short  distance  of  them, 
but  that  the  thunderstorm  would  soon  come  on, 
and  if  it  caught  them  in  the  pass  they  ran  a 
chance  of  all  being  lost.  Will,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  with  cutting  off  the  head  and 
talons  of  the  condor,  and  then  resumed  his 
toilsome  upward  journey.    • 

According  to  the  arriero's  prophecy,  the 
storm  burst  upon  them  in  less  than  two  hours, 
while  they  were  still  some  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  pass. 

Although  they  had  now  reached  the  region 
of  snow,  the  zig-zag  track  by  which  they  as- 
cended was  tolerably  visible,  but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded dark  clouds  overspread  the  sky,  and 
snow  fell  heavily,  while  peals  of  muttering 
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ihunder  came  from  afar,  echoing  among  the 
mountain  peaks  and  betokening  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  stdrm.  The  arriero  looked  anxi- 
ous, and  urged  the  mules  on  with  whip  and 
voice,  turning  his  eye^  furtively,  now  and  then, 
in  the  direction  of  the  dark  clouds.  Presently, 
on  turning  one  of  the  bends  in  the  track,  they 
came  upon  a  singular  party  travelling  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Their  singularity  consisted 
chiefly  in  this,  that  instead  of  mules  they  had 
a  train  of  bullock-waggons,  which  were  laden 
with  ponderous  mill-machinery.  At  their  head 
rode  a  fine-looking  man  of  middle  age,  who 
addressed  Will  in  Spanish.  Bunco's  services 
as  interpreter  being  called  into  requisition,  the 
traveller  told  them  that  the  pass  was  pretty 
clear,  but  advised  them  to  make  haste,  as  the 
storm  would  soon  break,  and  might  render  it 
impassable.  On  the  same  ground  he  excused 
himself  for  not  staying  to  exchange  news  with 
them. 

"  Your  cargo  is  a  strange  one,"  said  Will,  as 
they  were  about  to  part. 

The  traveller  admitted  that  it  was,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  meant  to  erect  a  flour-mill  in 
his  native  town,  1x)wards  which  he  was  hasten- 
ing. 

At  these  words  the  arriero  seemed  peculiarly 
affected.  He  advanced  to  the  traveller  and 
said  a  few  words.     The  latter  started,  turned 
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pale,  and  asked  a  few  hurried  Questions.  While 
the  arrieio  was  replying^  the  pallor  of  the  tra- 
vellei^s  countenance  increased;  a  wild  fire 
seemed  to  shoot  from  his  eyies,  and  his  hands 
clutched  conyuhdyely  the  poncho  which  covered 
his  breast.  Suddenly  he  returned  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  gave  them  a  few  hurried  orders, 
then,  without  noticing  any  one,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  mule,  and  gallopping  down  the  track  like  a 
madman,  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  His 
men  at  once  unharnessed  the  cattle  and  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  the  waggons  and  the  pon- 
derous machinery  in  the  snow. 

The  first  gust  of  the  storm  burst  upon  the 
travellers  at  this  moment^  and  Will  with  his 
friends  had  to  ride  to  a  neighbouring  chff  for 
shelter  before  he  could  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
peculiar  conduct  of  the  stranger.  The  guide 
soon  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  telling  him, 
through  Bunco,  that  the  traveller  was  an  in- 
habitant of  the  town  which  had  been  so  recently 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  **  I  happened  to 
know  him  by  name,"  continued  the  guide, 
*'  and  am  aware  that  his  wife  with  every  mem- 
ber of  his  family  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 
You  saw  how  deeply  he  took  it  to  hearty  poor 
feUow." 

^'  Poor  fellow  indeed ;  God  help  him,"  said 
Will  sadly,  as  he  left  the  shelter  of  the  cUff, 
and  continued  the  ascent 
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They  never  saw  the  unfortunate  man  again, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that^  years  after, 
Will  Osten  heard  of  him  through  a  Mend  who 
happened  to  cross  the  Andes  at  the  same  point. 
The  blow  had  been  so  severe  that  he  never  re- 
turned to  claim  his  property ;  and  there  it  lay 
for  many  a  day  on  the  wHd  mountain  pasa— 
perchance  there  it  lies  still — far  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  and  utterly  useless,  save  as  a 
ponderous  monument  and  memorial  of  the  ter- 
rible  catastrophe  which  had  robbed  its  owner 
of  home,  kindred,  wealth,  and  earthly  hope. 

The  storm  had  at  last  burst  upon  our  tra- 
vellers in  all  its  fury — ^and  very  different  is 
the  storm  in  these  weird  altitudes,  where  earth 
and  heaven  seem  to  meet,  than  in  the  plains 
below.  The  wind  came  whistling  down  the 
gorges  as  if  through  funnels,  driving  before  it 
not  only  snow,  but  sand  and  pebbles,  so  that 
for  a  time  our  travellers  being  unable  to  face 
it,  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under  a 
ledge  of  rock.  After  the  first  burst  there  was 
a  i^ort  lull,  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
to  push  on.  Will,  being  mounted  on  the  best 
mule,  went  considerably  ahead  of  his  com- 
panions ;  but  at  last  the  falling  snow  became 
so  thick  as  to  render  objects  almost  invisible. 
The  track,  too,  which  ran  unpleasantly  near 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  was  almost  obliterated, 
so  he  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the  others. 
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Just  then  anotlier  squall  came  howling  down 
the  gorge  at  his  right.  His  mule  became 
restive  and  frightened,  and,  slipping  on  the 
snow,  came  down  on  its  knees.  The  violence 
of  the  wind  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  saddle,  so  this  decided  Will  He  slid 
off.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  there  came 
a  gust  which  fortunately  threw  him  flat  down ; 
at  the  same  time  his  mule  staggered  over  the 
edgb  of  the  precipice.  One  moment  Will  saw 
the  poor  animal  struggling  to  regain  its  foot- 
ing— ^the  nextf  it  was  rolling  down  into  the 
abyss,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  he 
knew,  although  the  swirling  snow  prevented 
him  seeing  it,  that  his  steed  was,  in  a  few 
minutes,  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  gorge  a  thou- 
sand feet  below.  For  some  time  Will  did  not 
dare  to  rise.  The  gale  grew  fiercer  every 
moment,  and  the  darkness — ^not  of  night,  but 
of  thick  clouds — ^increased.  As  the  snow  ac- 
cumulated over  him  he  feared  being  buried 
alive,  so  he  struggled  out  of  the  drift  and 
looked  around  him.  It  was  utter  chaos — not 
a  landmark  was  visible.  Having  turned  round 
once  or  twice,  he  did  not  know  how  to  direct 
his  steps.  While  hesitating  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  another  gust  swept  by,  carried  away 
his  hat  and  poncho,  tore  his  over-coat  right  up 
the  back  and  compelled  him  to  lie  down  again, 
in  which  position  he  remained  until  he  felt 
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benumbed  with  cold.  Knowing  that  to  remain 
much  longer  in  that  position  would  insure  his 
death,  our  hero  rose  ^d  staggered  forward  a 
few  paces — ^he  scarce  knew  whither.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  gale  at  this  time,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  advance,  when  a  voice  behind  arrested 
him. 

"  Hooroo !  doctor,  whereabouts  are  ye  f* 
^^  Hallo  1  Larry,  here  I  am,  all  right." 
'^Faix,  it's  well  ye  are  that  same,"  said 
Larry,  looming  through  the  drifting  snow  like 
a  white  spectre,  '^  for  it 's  all  wrong  with  us. 
Wan  o'  the  poor  baists  wi'  the  packs  has  gone 
elain  over  the  clifis  an'  bin  smadied  to  smithe- 
reens^-more  be  token  it 's  the  wan  that  carried 
the  kittle  an'  the  salt  beef,  but  the  wan  wi'  the 
biscuit  an'  the  fryin'-pan  is  safe,  an'  that's  a 
comfort^  anyhow." 

WiU  expressed  his  r^t  at  this,  and  was 
beginning  to  tell  how  his  own  mule  had  been 
killed  when  Bunco  suddenly  made  his  appear* 
ance,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  dragged 
him  with  extreme  violence  a  few  paces  for- 
ward. For  one  brief  instant  a  £ush  of  anger 
mingled  with  Will's  surprise  at  this  uncere- 
monious treatment ;  but  all  oth^  feelings  gave 
way  to  one  of  gratitude  to  Qod  when,  obser- 
ving his  faithful  attendant  point  to  the  spot 
from  which  he  had  been  dragged,  he  turned 
round  and  saw  that  he  had  been  standing  on 
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the  extreme  verge  of  the  precipice.  Had  he 
advanced  one  step  after  being  arrested  by  the 
voice  of  his  comrade,  his  mangled  body  would, 
in  a  few  seconds,  have  been  lying  beside  that 
of  his  poor  mule ! 

There  was  no  time  to  speak  of  these  things, 
however,  just  then,  for  the  storm,  or  rather  the 
squall,  hvL  forth  ^  with  in^Used  violence, 
and  the  pass  was  still  before  them— so,  like  the 
men  of  a  forlorn  hope  who  press  up  to  the 
breach,  they  braced  themselves  to  renew  the 
conflict,  and  pushed  on.  The  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  "  fortune  favours  the  brave,"  was 
verified  on  this  occasion.  The  storm  passed 
over  ahnost  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  the 
sky  cleared  up,  and,  before  night  set  in,  they 
had  crossed  the  pass,  and  were  rapidly  descend- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  Columbia. 

The  transition  from  the  wintry  cold  of  the 
high  regions  of  the  Andes  to  the  intense 
tropical  heat  of  the  plains  and  forests  was 
rapidly  made.  In  a  few  days  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  throw  off  their  ponchos  and 
warm  garments,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks 
we  find  them  stretched  out  lazily  in  the  stem 
of  a  canoe,  under  the  guidance  of  four  Creoles, 
floating  quietly  down  one  of  the  numerous  tri- 
butaries of  the  Orinoco. 

The  change  was  not  only  sudden  but  also 
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agreeable.  In  truth,  our  adventarers  had  been 
so  long  subjected  by  that  time  to  excitement 
and  e^diausting  toil — especially  while  crossing 
the  mountains — ^that  the  most  robust  among 
them  began  to  long  for  a  little  rest,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  and,  now  that  they  lay  idly  on 
their  backs  gazing  at  the  passing  scenery,  listen- 
ing to  the  ripple  of  the  water  and  smoking 
cigarettes,  it  seemed  as  if  the  troubles  of  life 
had  all  passed  away  and  nothing  but  peace  lay 
around  and  before  them. 

"  'Tis  paradise  intirely,"  observed  Larry,  re- 
moving his  cigarette  for  a  moment,  and  winking 
facetiously  at  a  small  monkey  which  happened 
to  peep  at  him  just  then  through  the  foliage 
overhead. 

"  Him  won't  be  long  like  dat,"  said  Bunco. 

"  Gome,  now,  ye  ill-omened  spalpeen,  don't 
be  causin'  yer  dirty  clouds  to  come  over  this 
purty  vision.  Wot's  the  use  o'  cryin'  before 
ye're  hurt,  or  pretendin'  to  know  the  fiitur* 
whin  ye  knows  nothin'  about  it?  Ye 're  no 
better  than  a  baboon,  Bunco,  as  I  've  fraiquintly 
had  occasion  to  tell  ye  before  now." 

Bunco  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  smiled 
slightly  as  he  changed  his  position  to  one  of 
greater  comfort  and  lit  a  fresh  cigarette. 

"  Larry,"  said  Will  Osten,  "  did  you  re- 
member to  put  the  fresh  meat  in  the  canoe 
this  morning  V 
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'^  Och !  morther/'  eried  the  XriBhrnan,  start- 
ing up  with  a  look  of  desperate  annoyance  on 
his  expressive  face ;  "  sure  I  Ve  wint  an'  forgot 
it !  It's  hangin'  at  this  minit  on  the  branch 
where  I  putt  it  last  night  for  fear  o'  the  tigers 
— ^bad  luck  to  them !" 

"  Ho,  ho  1"  ejaculated  Bunco,  ^^  paradise  am 
gone  already  1" 

Larry  turned  upon  his  friend  with  a  look  that 
betokened  no  good,  and  appeared  to  meditate 
an  assault,  when  Will  Osten  said  quietly, — 

**  Never  mind,  .Larry ;  I  luckily  observed 
your  omission,  and  put  it  into  the  canoe  my- 
self." 

^*  Ah,  then,  doctor,  it's  not  right  of  'ee  to 
trifle  wid  a  poor  man's  feeHn's  in  that  way, 
especially  in  regard  to  his  stummick,  which, 
wid  me,  is  a  tinder  point.  Howsever,  it 's  all 
right,  so  I  '11  light  another  o'  thim  cigarettes. 
They  're  not  bad  things  after  all,  though  small 
an'  waik  at  the  best  for  a  man  as  was  used  to 
twist  an'  a  black  pipe  since  he  waa  two  foot 
high." 

The  Irishmaa  lay  down  and  once  more  sought 
to  recover  his  lost  paradise,  but  was  interrupted 
by  an  exdamation  from  one  of  the  canoe-men, 
who  pointed  to  a  part  of  the  river's  bank  where 
no  fewer  than  eight  crocodiles  were  lying  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  They  were  of  various  sizes, 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  slept 
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with  iliiBir  jaws  wide  open,  and  their  formidable 
rows  of  teeth  exposed  to  view. 

« Well,  wot's  to  do  r  asked  Lany,  half 
rising. 

^^01  hims  only  want  yon  to  look  to  de  brutes 
— ^'tink  you  hab  never  seed  him  fore  to-day," 
said  Bunco. 

^  Tell  him  he's  mistake  then,"  replied 
Larry,  testily ;  ^  we  We  ofb^i  seed  'em  before, 
an'  don't  want  to  be  rouaed  up  by  such  trifles." 

Saying  this,  the  Irishman  once  more  sank  into 
a  recumbent  state  oi  felicity;  but  his  peaceful 
tendency  was  doomed  to  frequent  interruptions, 
not  only  on  that  day,  but  on  many  other  occa- 
sions during  the  Yoyage  down  the  Orinoco. 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day  he  had  an 
adventure  which  induced  him  to  suspect,  more 
strongly  even  than  Bunco,  that  terrestrial  para- 
dise was  indeed  still  a  long  way  off.  The  party 
landed  at  a  small  clearing,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  a  professional  tiger- 
hunter,  who,  although  nearly  half-naked  and 
almost  black,  was  a  v^y  dignified  personage, 
and  called  himself  Dim  EmanueL  This  Don 
invited  them  up  to  smoke  and  eat  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  large  one — 
no  less  than  the  wild  forest  itself,  for  he  disdain- 
ed houses,  and  was  wont  to  sling  his  hammock, 
nightly,  between  two  trees.  At  his  encamp- 
ment they  were  introduced  to  his  wife  and  two 
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daughters,  who  were  as  wild  and  as  lightly  clad 
as  himself,  and  the  only  evidence  (if  evidence  it 
was)  that  the  ladies  belonged  to  the  gentler  sex 
was,  that  Donna  Isabella — ^the  elder  sister — 
fondled  a  large  cat,  for  which  she  appeared  to 
entertain  a  strong  affection.  Having  supped 
and  smoked,  the  travellers  slung  their  ham- 
mocks to  the  trees  and  went  to  sleep.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  several  times,  they  were 
awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  denizens  of  the 
thickets.  It  was  supposed  that  when  any  two 
of  these  took  to  fighting  the  others  were  stirred 
up  to  roar  in  sympathy  1  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  mingled  cries,  roars,  and  shrieks  of  sapa- 
jous,  alouates,  jaguars,  cougars,  pacaris,  sloths, 
curassows,  parraquas,  etc.,  broke  forth  from  time 
to  time  with  such  fury,  thst  sleep  was  ahnost  un- 
attainable ;  then  a  thunderstorm  came  on  which 
wet  them  to  the  skin ;  after  that  a  large  vampire- 
bat  bit  Bunco  on  the  nose,  causing  that  worthy 
to  add  his  noise  to  the  general  concert ;  and, 
finally,  a  soft  hairy  animsl  dropt  from  a  branch 
into  Larry  O'Hale's  hammock.  The  Iridiman 
received  it  with  open  arms  and  a  yell  of  terror. 
He  crushed  it  to  his  chest,  which  drew  forth  a 
responsive  yell  of  agony  from  the  animal,  whose 
claws  and  teeth  were  instantly  fixed  in  Larry's 
chin  and  cheeks.  He  caught  it  by  the  tail — 
the  teeth  and  claws  were  at  once  transferred 
to  his  hands ;  then  he  seized  it  by  the  throat. 
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from  which  there  issued  a  gasping  shriek  as  he 
hurled  it  high  into  the  air,  whence  it  descended 
into  the  embers  of  the  expiring  fire,  and,  bolt- 
ing violently  from  that  too-warm  spot,  sent  up 
a  shower  of  sparks  which  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  unfortunate  man  had  all  but  annihilated 
Donna  Isabella's  favourite  cat ! 

Thus  they  proceeded  down  the  Orinoco,  and, 
finally,  reached  the  sea-coast,  whore  they  op- 
portunely found  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Old 
England.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
they  were  once  more  out  upon  the  wide  sea, 
with  the  happy  consciousness  that  they  were 
actually  "  homeward  bound." 

There  are  times  in  a  man's  career  when 
realities  appear  to  memory  like  the  dim  shadows 
of  a  dream,  just  as  there  are  periods  when 
dreams  rise  up  with  all  the  bold  and  startling 
vividness  of  reality.  Our  adventurers  felt  some- 
thing of  this  when  they  had  been  a  few  days  at 
sea,  and  began  to  think  of  and  talk  about  their 
recent  career  in  South  America.  It  seemed  to 
them  as  though  their  romantic  life  in  the  woods, 
their  encounters  with  wild  beasts,  their  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  in  Ecuador,  their  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  in  crossing  the  Andes,  and 
their  tranquil  descent  of  the  Orinoco,  were  a 
confused  yet  vivid  vision;  and  often,  while 
pacing  the  deck  together,  or  sitting  on  the 
bulwarks  of  the  ship  in  the  dreamy  idleness  of 
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passenger-life  at  sea,  did  they  comment  upon 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  regarding  as  indubit- 
able facts  the  events  of  the  last  few  mcmths. 

Neverthelesa,  as  Lany  expressed  it,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  all 
true,  and,  after  all,  according  to  his  carefully 
formed  estimate,  worse  luck  might  have  be- 
fallen them  than  being  ^  cast  away  on  the 
shores  of  Peroo  an'  lost  in  the  forest  T' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DSBCRIBES  HOHE-COMINa,  AND  SHOWS  THAT  MATTERS  WHI8- 
FBRED  IN  THE  DRAWUrO-BOOM  ABE  SOMETIMES  LOUDLY 
PBOOLADfED  BELOW-STAIBS. 

IT  was  late  on  a  winter  evening  when  our  hero, 
William  Osten,  arrived  in  England,  in 
company  with  his  two  Mends  and  former  mess- 
mates,  Bunco  and  Larry  O'Hale. 

When  a  youth  returns  to  his  native  land, 
after  a  long  absence  which  commenced  with 
his  running  away  to  sea,  he  may  perhaps  ex- 
perience some  anxieties  on  nearing  the  old 
home;  but  our  hero  was  not  thus  troubled, 
because,  his  father  having  died  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  his  mother  having  alwa3rs  been 
tender-hearted  and  forgiving,  he  felt  sure  of  a 
warm  reception. 

Our  hero  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  mother, 
that  he  resolved  to  travel  by  the  night-coach 
to  his  native  town  of  B ,  leaving  his  com- 
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panions  to  follow  by  the  mail  in  the  morning. 
Railways,  although  in  use  throughout  the  coun< 
try,  had  not  at  that  time  cut  their  way  to  the 

town  of  B .    Travellers  who  undertook  to 

visit  that  part  of  the  land  did  so  with  feelings 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  discoverers  about  to 
set  out  on  a  distant  voyage.  They  laid  in  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  journey,  and  pro- 
vided great  supply  of  wraps  for  all  weathers. 
When  Will  Osten  reached  the  coach-office,  he 
found  that  all  the  inside  places  were  taken. 

**  You  '11  have  to  go  aloft,  sir,"  said  the  coach- 
man, a  stout  and  somewhat  facetiously  inclined 
individual,  who,  observing  something  of  the 
sailor  in  Will's  costume  and  gait,  suited  his 
language  to  his  supposed  character ;  ^  there 's 
only  one  berth  left  vacant,  on  the  fogsl  long- 
side  o'  myself." 
,     "  Well,  ril  take  it,"  said  Will 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  guard  shouted 
"  all  right,"  and  they  set  off. 

^  Do  you  happen  to  know  many  of  the  people 
in  the  town  of  B 1"  said  Will  to  the  coach- 
man, as  they  emerged  from  the  suburbs  and 
dashed  out  upon  a  long  tract  of  moorland. 

^  Ejiow  many  of  'em,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
tipping  the  off-leader  on  the  flank  by  way  of 
keeping  his  hand  in ;  '^  I  should  'ope  I  does.; 
it's  two  year,  this  very  day,  since  I  came  to 
this  'ere  part  o'  the  country,  and  I  've  got  mar- 
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ried  in  B to  a  'ooman  as  knows  everythink 

and  everybody,  so,  of  course,  I  knows  every- 
think and  everybody,  too." 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Osten,  no 
doubt,  a  widow  lady?"  said  Will 

"  Wot,  the  widder  o'  that  grumpy  old  gen'l- 
man  as  died  last  year,  leayin',  they  say,  a  big 
estate  in  furrin  parts  V* 

Will  felt  a  tendency  to  seize  the  man  by  the 
throat,  and  tumble  him  off  his  box  into  the 
road,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  restrained 
himself  and  said, — 

"  She  is  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  J  did  not 
know  anything  about  his  having  estates  abroad." 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man,  a 
little  abashed  by  Will's  grave  manner;  "didn't 
know  they  wos  friends  of  yours.  No  oflfence,  I 
*ope.  The  old  lady  is  raither  low  since  her 
husband's  death — ^for  it  wos  somewhat  sudden 
— an'  they  do  say  she's  never  got  over  the 
runnin'  away  of  her  t)nly  son— at  least  so  my 
wife  says,  an'  she  ought  to  know,  for  she 's  bin 
intimate  with  the  family  for  many  years,  an' 
knows  the  ooman  as  nussed  the  boy — ^" 

"  What,  Maryann  V*  exclaimed  Will 

*'  The  same.     You  seems  to  know  'em  all, 


sir. 


}» 


"  Tes,  I  know  them  well.     Is  Maryann  still 
with  my — with  Mrs.  Osten?" 


B 
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^  Yes,  sir,  she  is,  an'  wot 's  more,  she  aint 
likely  to  quit  in  a  'any.  Wy,  sir,  that  'ooman 
'as  'ad  no  fewer  than  six  hoffers  of  marriage, 
an'  'as  refused  'em  all  for  love  of  the  old  lady. 
My  wife,  she  says  to  me  the  other  night,  when 
she  wos  awashin'  of  the  baby  in  the  big  bread 
can — ^you  see,  sir,  the  washin'  tub's  gone  and 
sprung  a  leak,  an'  so  we're  redoosed  to  the 
bread  can — ^Well,  as  I  wos  a-sayin',  my  wife 
says  to  me — ^  Eichards/  says  she,  ^  it 's  my 
belief  that  Marryhann  will  never  many,  for  her 
'art  an'  soul  is  set  upon  Mrs.  Osten,  an'  she 's 
got  a  strange  feelin'  of  sartinty  that  Master 
Will,  as  she  calls  the  runaway  boy,  will  come 
back  to  comfort  'is  mother  an'  look  arter  the 
ftirrin  estates.  No,  Richards,  mark  my  words, 
Maryhann  will  never  many.' " 

^  It  may  be  so,  Jemimar,'  says  I, — ^Did  you 
speak,  sir  1"  said  the  coachman,  turning  sharp 
round  on  hearing  Will  utter  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

**  Is  your  wife's  name  Jemima  !** 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  d'  you  'appen  to  know  her,  too  1" 

^  Well,  I  think  I  do,  if  she  is  the  same  per- 
son who  used  to  attend  upon  Mrs.  Osten — a 
tall  and — ^thin — and  and — somewhat — " 

*'  Stiff  sort  of  woman — ^hout  with  it,  sir, 
you  11  not  'urt  my  feelins.  I  didn't  many 
Jemimar  for  her  beauty,  no,  nor  yet  for  her 
money  nor  her  youth,  for  she  aint  young,  sir, — 
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older  than  myself  a  long  way.  I  took  her  for 
her  toarthy  Etir,  her  sterlin'  qualitie&  You  know, 
sir,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  aint  the  fattest  an' 
youngest  'osses  as  is  the  best  Jemimar  is  a 
tramp,  sir,  without  any  nonsense  about  her. 
Her  capacity  for  fryin'  'am,  sir,  an'  bilin'  po- 
tatoes is  marvellous,  an'  the  way  she  do  dress 
up  the  baby  (we've  only  got  one,  sir)  is  the 
hadmiration  of  the  neighborhood." 

^  You  said  something  just  now  about  the 
deceased  Mr.  Osten's  estate. .  Can  you  tell  me 
how  he  came  by  it!" 

/'No,  sir,  I  can't.  That's  the  only  thing 
that  my  wife  'as  failed  to  &thom.  There's 
somethmk  mysterious  about  it,  I  think,  for 
Missis  Hosten  she  won't  speak  to  Marryhann 
on  the  subjec',  an'  all  she  knows  about  it  is 
that  the  lawyer  says  there's  an  estate  some- 
wheres  in  furrin  parts  as  needs  lookin'  arter. 
The  lawyer  didn't  say  that  to  Maiyhann,  sir, 
of  course,  but  she's  got  a  'abit  of  hairin'  'er 
ears  at  key'oles  an'  overyears  things  now  an' 
then." 

Further  conversation  on  this  point  was  here 
stopped  by  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  the  end 
of  a  stage,  and  when  the  journey  was  resumed 
with  fresh  horses.  Will  felt  indined  to  sleep. 
He  therefore  buttoned  up  his  coat  tight  to  the 
chin,  fixed  his  hat  well  down  on  his  brows,  and 
put  himself  into  one  of  those  numerous  atti- 
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tudes  of  torture  with  which  **  outsides"  were 
wont  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  night  in 
coaching  days.  When  the  sun  rose  next  morn- 
ing, Will  was  stUl  in  that  state  of  semi-somno- 
lence which  causes  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance to  become  idiotic  and  the  eyes  owlish. 
At  last  the  chimneys  of  his  native  town  became 
visible,  and  in  a  idiort  time  he  found  himself 
standing  before  the  well-remembered  house 
tapping  at  the  old  door,  whose  panels — espe- 
cially near  the  foot — stUl  bore  the  deep  marks 
of  his  own  juvenile  toes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  drag  the  reader  through 
the  affecting  scene  of  meeting  between  mother 
and  son.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  we  find 
them  both  seated  at  tea  in  the  old  drawing- 
room  drinking  out  of  the  old  mug,  with  the 
name  "  William"  emblazoned  on  it,  in  which, 
m  days  gone  by,  he  was  wont  to  dip  his  infan- 
tine lips  and  nose.  Not  that  he  had  selected 
this  vessel  of  his  own  free  wiU,  but  his  mother, 
who  was  a  romantic  old  lady,  insisted  on  his 
using  it,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  her  more 
vividly  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and  Will,  in 
the  Alness  of  his  heart,  said  he  would  be  glad 
to  drink  tea  out  of  the  coal-scuttle  if  that  would 
give  her  pleasure.  The  good  lady  even  sent  to 
the  lumber-room  for  the  old  arm-chair  of  his 
babyhood,  but  as  neither  ingenuity  nor  perse- 
verance could  enable  him  to  squeeze  his  stout 
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pisrson  into  tliat,  he  was  fain  to  content  Mmself 
with  an  ordinary  chair. 

"  Now,  dear  mother,"  said  Will,  commencing 
the  fifth  slice  of  toast,  under  pressure  (having 
eaten  the  fourth  with  difficulty),  "you  have 
not  yet  told  me  about  this  wonder^l  estate 
which  everybody  seems  to  know  of  except 
myself." 

"  Ah !  darling  Will,"  sighed  Mrs.  Osten,  "  I 
have  avoided  the  subject  as  long  as  possible, 
for  I  know  it  is  to  be  the  cause  of  our  being 
separated  again.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it,  be- 
cause I  promised  your  dear  father  when  he  was 
dying  that  I  would  tell  you  his  wishes  in  regard 
to  it,  and  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
you  from  doing  your  duty.  Well,  you  remem- 
ber uncle  Edward,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  His  name — ^yes,"  said  Will,  "  but  I  never 
knew  anything  else  about  him.  I  had  nothing 
to  remember  or  to  forget,  except,  indeed,  that 
he  got  the  name  of  being  a  wild  scapegrace, 
something  like  myself!" 

"  Like  yourself,  darling,"  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  with  a  look  of  indignation — "  no  indeed!" 
Have  not  you  repented  and  come  back,  like  a 
good  prodigal  son ;  and  didn't  the  dear  beau- 
tiful letter  that  you  wrote  from  that  awful 
island — ^what  *s  its  name — where  you  were  all 
but  eaten  alive — " 

**  The  coral  island,"  suggested  Will. 
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'*  Yes,  the  coral  island — didn't  that  dear  letter 
give  more  delight  to  your  beloved  father  than 
any  letter  he  ever  received  in  his  life,  and  more 
than  made  up  to  hitn  for  your  running  away, 
and  cheered  him  to  his  last  hour,  whereas  uncle 
Edward  was  wicked  to  the  last— at  least  so  it 
is  said,  but  I  don't  know,  and  it 's  not  right  to 
speak  ill  of  the  dead.  Well,  as  I  was  going  to 
say,  uncle  Edward  died  in  some  outlandish 
place  in  North  America,  I  never  can  remember 
the  name,  but  it's  in  the  papers,  so  you'll  see 
it — somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  some- 
thing mountains— I  foiget— " 

^  Eocky,  perhaps." 

**  Yes,  that's  it,  the  Bocky  Moimtains,  and  I 
wish  they  were  not  so  rocky,  for  your  sake,  dar- 
ling, for  you  've  got  to  go  there  and  take  pos- 
session (or  serve  yourself  heir  to,  or  something 
of  that  sort)  of  the  property.  Not  that  it's 
large,  so  they  say  (I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it 
did  not  exist  at  all),  but  they  tell  me  there  is 
gold  on  it,  though  whether  it  is  lying  on  the 
fields  or  down  in  holes  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
and  oh  dear,  I  don't  care,  for  it  entails  your 
going  away  again,  my  darling  boy." 

Here  the  poor  old  lady  broke  down,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Will's  neck — regard- 
less of  the  &/ci  that  in  so  doing  she  upset  and 
broke  one  of  her  best  china  tea-cups — ^wept 
upon  his  bosom. 
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Such  was  the  manner  of  the  announcement 
of  the  news  in  the  drawing-room. 

In  the  kitchen  the  same  sul)ject  was  being 
discussed  by  a  select  party,  consisting  of 
Maryann,  Mr.  Bichards  the  coachman,  his 
spouse  Jemima — ^formerly  Scrubbins — the  baby 
Bichards — ^who  has  abeady  been  referred  to  as 
being  reduced  in  the  matter  of  his  ablutions  to 
a  bread  can — and  Larry  O'Hale  with  his  faith- 
ful Indian  Mend  Bunco. 

^To  think/'  said  Maryann,  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  as  she  handed  a  cup  of  tea  to  Bunco-— 
^*  to  think  that  I  should  ever  come  for  to  sit  at 
tea  with  a  live  red  Indian  from  Ameriky — ^not 
that  he 's  red  either,  for  I  'm  sure  that  hany 
one  with  eyes  in  their  'ead  could  see  that  he 's 
only  brown." 

*^Ah,  my  dear,  that's  'cause  he's  changed 
colour,"  said  Larry,  pushing  in  his  cup  for 
more  tea.  '^He  wasn't  always  like  that.  Sure, 
when  I  first  knoVd  Bunco  he  was  scarlet — 
pure  scarlet,  only  he  took  a  fancy  one  day, 
when  he  was  in  a  wild  mood,  to  run  his  canoe 
over  the  falls  of  Niagara  for  a  wager,  an',  faix, 
when  he  came  up  out  o'  the  wather  after  it 
he  was  turned  brown,  an 's  bin  that  same  ever 
since." 

^^  Gammon,"  exclaimed  Maryann. 

**  Sure  ye  don't  misdoubt  me  word,  Maryann," 
said  Larry  reproachfully;  "  isn't  it  true,  Buncol" 
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"Yoos  a  norribable  liar,  Larry,"  answered 
Bunco  with  a  broad  grin. 

Richards  the  coachman,  who  had  been  for 
some  minutes  too  busy  with  the  buttered  toast 
and  bacon  to  do  more  than  listen  and  chuckle, 
here  burst  into  a  loud  gufiTaw  and  choked  him- 
self partially.  Jemima  and  Maryann  also 
laughed,  whereupon  the  baby,  not  to  be  out- 
done, broke  suddenly  into  a  tremendous  crow, 
and  waved  its  fat  arms  so  furiously  that  it 
overturned  a  tea-cup  and  sent  the  contents 
into  Bunco's  lap.  This  created  a  momentary 
confusion,  and  when  calm  was  restored,  Mrs. 
Richards  asked  Maryann  ^if  hanythink  noo 
*ad  turned  up  in  regard  to  the  estate  ?"  which 
she  seemed  to  know  so  much  about,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  she  was,  apparently,  so  unwilling 
to  be  communicative. 

"  Not  so,  Jemimar,"  said  Maryann,  with  a 
look  of  offended  dignity,  "  umwUlM  to  speak  I 
am  not,  though  unable  I  may  be — at  least  I  was 
so  until  yesterday,  but  I  have  come  to  know  a 
little  more  about  it  since  Master  Will  came 
'ome  while  I  chanced  to  be  near — ^" 

Maryann  hesitated  a  moment,  and  Richards, 
through  a  mouthful  of  toast,  muttered  ''the  key- 
hole." 

"Did  you  speak,  sir?"  said  Maryann,  brid- 
ling. 

"No,  oh!  no,  not  by  no  means,"  replied 
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Bichards,  *'  only  the  crust  o'  this  'ere  toast  is 
rayther 'ard,  and  I 'm  apt  to  growl  Ven  that's 
so. 

**  If  the  cnist  is  'ard,  Mr.  Eichards,  your  teeth 
is  'arder,  so  you  ought  to  scrunch  'em  without 
growling." 

"  Brayvo,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Larry,  coming 
to  the  rescue ;  "  you  're  more  nor  match  for  him, 
so  be  marcifiil,  Hke  a  good  sowl,  an'  let 's  hear 
about  this  estate,  for  it  seems  to  me,  from  what 
I've  heard,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bunco's  native  place." 

Maryann,  darting  a  look  of  mingled  defi- 
ance and  triumph  at  Eichards,  who  became 
more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  toast  and  bacon, 
proceeded — 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin',  I  'eard  Mrs.  Osten 
say  to  Master  Will  that  his  uncle  Edward — as 
was  a  scape  somethin'  or  other — ^had  died  an' 
left  a  small  estate  behind  the  Eocky  Mountains 
in  Ameriky  or  A£riky,  I  aint  sure  whicL" 

"Ameriky,  my  dear,"  observed  Larry. 

**An'  she  said  as  'ow  they  'ad  discovered 
gold  on  it,  which  could  be  picked  up  in  'and- 
fuls,  an'  it  was  somewhere  near  a  place  called 
Kally  somethin' — " 

"  Callifomy  V*  cried  Larry. 

«  Yes,  that  was  it." 

"  I  towld  ye  that.  Bunco !"  exclaimed  the 
Irishman,  becoming  excited ;  ^'  go  on,  dear." 
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"  Well,  it  seems  there 's  some  difficulties  in 
the  matter,  wich  I  'm  sure  don't  surprise  me^  for 
I  never  'eard  of  things  as  'ad  to  do  with  estates 
and  law  as  didn't  create  difficulties,  and  I  'm 
thankful  as  I've  got  nothin'  to  do  with  noiie 
of  such  things.  Well,  the  end  of  it  all  is  that, 
Ven  master  was  dyin',  he  made  missis  swear 
as  she  'd  urge  Master  Will  to  go  to  see  after 
things  hisself,  an'  missis,  poor  dear,  she  would 
rather  let  the  estate  and  all  the  gold  go,  if  she 
could  only  keep  the  dear  boy  at  'ome,  but  she 's 
faithful  to  her  promise,  an'  advises  him  to  go — 
the  sooner  the  better — ^because  that  would  let 
him  come  back  to  her  all  the  quicker.  Master 
Will,  he  vowed  at  first  that  he  would  never 
more  leave  her,  and  I  b'lieve  he  was  in  earnest, 
but  when  she  spoke  of  his  father's  wish,  he 
gave  in  an'  said  he  would  go,  if^she  thought  it 
his  dooty  so  for  to  do." 

"  Hooray ! "  shouted  Lany,  jumping  up  at 
this  point,  and  performing  a  species  of  war- 
dance  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  sitting 
down  and  demanding  another  supply  of  tea. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  ye.  Bunco,  that  the  order  would 
soon  be  up  anchor  an'  away  again  1  It 's  Wan- 
derin'  Will  he's  been  named,  an'  Wanderin' 
Will  he  '11  remain,  that 's  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  me  face." 

"  No  doubt  the  nose  on  your  face  is  very 
plain — ^the    plainest .  I  ever   did    see,"   said 
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Maiyaim  sharply, — ^  but  you  're  quite  wrong 
about  Master  Will,  for  he's  very  anxious  to 
get  married,  I  can  tell  you,  an'  wants  to  settle 
down  at  'ome,  like  a  sensible  man,  though  it 
does  grieve  my  'eart  to  think  of  the  creetur  as 
has  took  him  in  in  furrin  parts." 

^  6et  married!"  exclaimed  Lany,  Jemima^ 
and  Bichards  in  the  same  breath. 

^  Tes,  get  married,"  replied  Maryann,  very 
full  of  the  importance  of  her  keyhole  disco- 
veries, and  not  willing  to  make  tiiem  known 
too  readily. 

^  How  did  you  come  to  know  that,  Mary- 
hann )"  asked  Jemima ;  ^  are  you  sure  of  it  V 

"  How  I  came  for  to  know  it,"  replied  the 
other,  ^'  is  nobody's  business  (she  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  sternly  at  Richards,  but  that 
sensible  man  continued  to  gaze  steadfastly  at 
his  plate  and  to  '  scrunch'  crusts  with  grave 
abstraction),  and,  as  to  its  bein'  true,  all  I  can 
say  is  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips.  Msater  WiU 
has  no  objection  to  my  knowing  what  he  tells 
his  mother — as  no  more  he  shouldn't^  for  Jemi- 
mar,  you  can  bear  me  witness  that  I  've  been  a 
second  mother  to  him,  an'  used  to  love  him  as 
if,  he  were  my  own — ^though  he  was  a  aggra- 
watin'  hinfant,  an'  used  to  bump  his  'ead,  an' 
skin  his  knees,  an'  tear  his  dothes,  an'  wet  his 
feet,  in  a  way  that  often  distracted  "kne,  though 
I  did  my  very  best  to  prevent  it ;  but  nothink's 
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of  any  nse  tiyin'  of  Ven  you  can't  do  it ;  as 
my  'usband,  as  was  in  the  mutton-pie  line,  said 
to  the  doctor  the  night  afore  he  died — ^my  'eart 
used  to  be  quite  broke  about  him,  so  it  did ; 
but  that 's  sJl  past  an'  gone— wel^  as  I  was  a 
sayin',  Master  Will  he  told  his  mother  as  'ow 
there  was  a  young  lady  (so  he  called  her)  as  'ad 
won  his  'art,  an'  she  was  a  cannibal  as  lived  on 
a  coal  island  in  the  Paphysic  Ocean.  Then  he 
told  her  some  stories  about  tiie  coal  island  as 
made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  said  his  Flora 
behaved  like  a  heroine  in  the  midst  of  it  alL" 

At  this  point  Larry  and  Bunco  exchanged 
meaning  glances,  and  the  former  gave  vent  to  a 
soft  whistle,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  wink. 

**  I  'm  sure,"  continued  Maryann,  **  it  *s  past 
my  comprehension ;  for  instead  of  being  dread- 
fully shocked,  as  I  had  expected,  Mrs.  Osten 
threw  her  arms  round  Master  Will's  neck  and 
blessed  him  and  the  cannibal,  too,  and  said  she 
hoped  to  be  spared  to  see  'em  united,  though 
she  wouldn't  like  them  to  remain  on  the  coal 
island  in  the  Paphysia  I  do  assure  you,  Jemi- 
mar,"  continued  Maryann,  putting  the  comer 
of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  it  quite  gave  me  a 
turn,  and  I  was  nearly  took  bad  Ven  I  'eard  it. 
Master  Will,  he  made  his  mother  promise  to 
keep  it  to  herself,  as,  he  said,  not  a  soul  in  the 
world  knew  of  it  but  him  and  her — " 

Mr.  Richards  coughed  at  this  point,  and  ap- 
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peared  to  be  engaged  in  a  severe  conflict  with 
an  untractable  crusty  which  caused  Maryann  to 
stop  suddenly  and  look  at  him.  But  Larry 
again  came  to  the  rescue  by  sayings — 

**  Why,  Maryann,  my  dear,  yeVe  bin  an' 
mistook  a  good  deal  of  what  you've  heard, 
intirely.  This  Flora  Westwood  is  no  cannibal, 
but  wan  o'  the  purtiest  bit  craturs  I  iver  had 
the  good  luck  to  set  eyes  on;  as  white  as  a 
lily,  wid  cheeks  like  the  rose,  not  to  spake  of  a 
smile  an'  a  timper  of  an  angeL  She 's  a  par- 
son's daughter,  too,  an'  lives  on  a  coral  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  people  is  canni- 
bals, no  doubt,  as  I  've  good  raison  to  know,  for 
they  ait  up  a  lot  o'  me  shipmates,  and  it  was 
by  good  luck  they  didn't  ait  up  myself  and 
Master  Will  too — though  I  do  belaive  they'd 
have  found  me  so  tough  that  I  'd  have  blunted 
their  teeth  an'  soured  on  their  stummicks,  bad 
luck  to  them.  But  it 's  surprised  that  I  am  to 
hear  about  this.  Ah,  then,  Master  Will,  but 
ye  're  a  sly  dog — more  cunnin'  than  I  took  ye 
for.  Ye  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Lairy 
O'Hale,  anyhow." 

Poor  Maryann  appeared  much  relieved  by 
this  explanation,  altjiough  she  felt  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  her  dignity  that  she  should  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  Larry's  statement,  cross- 
question  him  pretty  severely,  and  allow  herself 
to  be  convinced  only  after  the  accumulation  of 
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an  amount  of  evidence  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. 

^  Well,  now,  that  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  his  mother  received  the  news,"  said 
Maiyann. 

^  It  is  a  strange  story/'  remarked  Jemima. 

^  Uncommon,"  observed  Eichards. 

Bunco  said  nothing,  but  he  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  it  were  aware  of  l^e 
climax  at  which  the  party  had  arrived,  the 
baby,  without  a  single  note  of  warning,  set  up 
a  hideous  howl,  in  ^e  midst  of  which  the  bell 
rang,  and  Maiyann  rose  to  answer  it. 

^  Master  Will  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Hale,  and  to  Mr.  Bunco,  too,"  she  said  on  re- 
turning. 

^  Come  along.  Mister  Bunco,"  said  Larry, 
^  that  '11  be  the  order  to  trip  our  anchors." 

"  My  friends,"  said  WiU  Osten,  when  the 
two  were  seated  on  the  comers  of  dieir  respec- 
tive chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  *^  I  sent  for 
you. to  say  that  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  visit 
Califomia.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  join  me  in 
this  trip,  or  do  you  prefer  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land?" 

"  I  'm  yer  man,"  said  Larry. 

^  So 's  me,"  added  Bunco. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Will,  smiling;  **  we 
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have  been  comrades  together  too  long  to  part 
yet.  But  I  must  start  without  delay,  and 
mean  to  go  by  the  plains  and  across  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  Are  you  ready  to  set  off  on  short 
notice  1" 

''  In  half  an  hour  ay  ye  plaze,  sur,"  said  Larry. 

Bunco  grinned  and  nodded  his  head. 

"  The  end  of  the  week  will  do,"  said  Will, 
laughing ;  *'  90  be  off  and  make  your  prepara- 
tions for  a  long  and  rough  trip." 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Will  Osten  and 
his  two  staunch  followers,  soon  af^er  the  date 
of  the  above  conversation,  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
traversed  the  great  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the 
centre  of  Nor^  America,  purchased,  at  the 
town  of  St.  Pauls,  horses,  guns,  provisions, 
powder,  shot,  etc.,  for  a  long  journey,  and  found 
themselves,  one  beautiful  summer  evening,  gal- 
loping gaQy  over  those  wide  prairies  that  roll 
beyond  the  last  of  the  backwiood  settlements, 
away  into  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Western 
Wildemesa. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


DESCRIBES    A   BURST    OYER    THE    WESTERN   FBAIRIE,    AND 
.     INTRODUCES  A  NEW  CHARACTER,   ALSO   A  HUNT,   AND  A 
GREAT  FEAST. 

WANDERING  WILL  and  his  companions 
laid  the  reins  on  the  necks  of  their  half- 
tamed  horses  and  galloped  wildly  away  over 
the  western  prairie.  Perhaps  it  was  the  feel- 
'  ing  of  absolute  freedom  from  human  restraints 
that  excited  them  to  the  galloping  and  shout- 
ing condition  of  maniacs ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
idea  of  sweeping  over  imbounded  space  in 
these  interminable  plains,  or  the  influence  of 
the  fresh  air  around,  the  sunny  blue  sky  over- 
head, and  the  flower-speckled  sward  underfoot — 
perhaps  it  was  all  these  put  together,  but,  what- 
ever the  cause,  our  three  travellers  commenced 
their  journey  at  a  pace  that  would  have  rendered 
them  incapable  of  further  progress  in  a  few 
hours  had  they  kept  it  up.  Their  state  of 
mind  was  aptly  expressed,  at  the  end  of  one  of 
these  wild  flights,  by  Larry,  who  exclaimed,  as 
he  reined  in,— 

"  Ah,  then,  it 's  flyin'  I  '11  be  in  a  minit. 
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Sure  av  I  only  had  a  pair  o*  wings  no  bigger 
than  a  sparrow's,  I  cud  do  it  aisy." 

"  Yoo  's  a  goose,  Larry,"  observed  Bunco. 

"  Faix  if  I  was  it's  mesilf  as  would  fly  away 
an*  lave  you  to  waller  on  the  dirty  earth  ye 
belongs  to,"  retorted  the  other. 

"  Dirty  earth  ! "  echoed  Will  Osten,  gazing 
round  on  the  plains  of  bright  green  grass  that 
waved  in  the  soft  air  with  something  like  the 
gentle  heavings  of  the  sea.  *^  Come,  let 's  have 
another ! " 

They  stretched  out  again  at  full  gallop  and 
swept  away  like  the  wind  itself. 

"Hooroo!"  shouted  Larry  O'Hale,  wildly 
throwing  out  both  arms  and  rising  in  his  stir- 
rups ;  "  look  here,  Bunco,  I'm  goin'  to  fly,  boy ! " 

Larry  didn't  mean  to  do  so,  but  he  did  fly ! 
His  horse  put  its  foot  in  a  badger-hole  at  that 
moment  and  fell.  The  rider,  flying  over  its 
head,  alighted  on  his  back,  and  remained  in  that 
position  quite  motionless,  while  his  alarmed 
comrades  reined  up  hastily  and  dismounted. 

"  Not  hurt,  I  hope,"  said  Will,  anxiously. 

**  Och !  ha  I  gintly,  doctor,  take  me  up  tin- 
derly,"  gasped  the  poor  man  as  they  raised  him 
to  the  perpendicular  position,  in  which  he  stood 
for  nearly  a  minute  making  very  wry  faces  and 
slowly  moving  his  shoulders  and  limbs  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  bones  were  fractured. 

"  I  do  belave  I  'm  all  right,"  he  said  at  length 
s 
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with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  "  have  a  care,  Bunco, 
kape  yer  paws  off,  but  take  a  squint  at  the 
nape  o'  me  neck  an'  see  if  me  back-bone  is 
stickin'  up  through  me  shirt-collar." 

^  Me  no  can  see  him/'  said  the  sympathetic 
Bunco. 

"  That 's  a  blissin'  anyhow.  I  only  wish  ye 
cud  fed  him.  Bunco.  Doctor,  dear,  did  ye  iver 
see  stars  in  the  day-time )" 

"  No,  never." 

"  Then  yo'd  better  make  a  scientific  note  of 
it  in  yer  book,  for  I  see  'em  at  this  good  minit 
dancin'  about  like  will-o'-the-wisps  in  a  bog  of 
Ould  Ireland.  There,  help  me  on  to  the  back  o' 
the  baste — ^bad  luck  to  the  badgers,  say  I." 

Thus  muttering  to  himself  and  his  comrades, 
half  exasperated  by  the  stunning  effects  of  his 
fall,  yet  rather  thankful  to  find  that  no  real 
damage  was  done,  Larry  remounted,  and  all 
three  continued  their  journey  with  not  much 
less  enjoyment,  but  wiUi  abated  energy. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning.  Availing  our- 
selves of  an  author's  privilege  to  annihilate 
time  and  space  at  pleasure,  we  change  the 
scene.  The  three  travellers  are  still  riding 
over  the  same  prairie,  but  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  the  spot  where  the 
accident  above  described  took  place. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  gradually  sink- 
ing in  the  west — ^far  beyond  that  "  far  west"  to 
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which  they  had  penetrated.  The  wanderers 
looked  travel-stained,  and  appeared  somewhat 
fatigued,  while  their  horses  advanced  with  slow 
steps  and  drooping  heads.  Two  pack  horses, 
which  had  been  procured  by  them  with  an 
additional  supply  of  necessaries  at  a  solitary 
fort  belonging  to  the  fur  traders  of  that  region, 
were  driven  by  Larry,  whose  voice  and  action 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  and  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  different  sentiments  and  desires. 

"  Of  all  the  lazy  bastes,"  he  exclaimed,  giv- 
ing one  of  the  horses  a  tremendous  cut  over  the 
flank  that  startled  it  into  temporary  life,  "  I 
iver  did  see — ^but,  och!  what  *s  the  use — ^there  's 
nivor  a  dhrop  o'  wather  in  this  wilderness. 
"We  may  as  well  lie  down  an'  die  at  wance." 

"  Hush,  Larry,"  said  Will  Osten,  "  don't  talk 
lightly  of  dying." 

"  Lightly  is  it  1  Well,  now,  there 's  nothin' 
light  about  me  from  the  sole  o'  me  fut  to  the 
top  o'  the  tallest  hair  on  me  head,  an'  the 
heaviest  part  about  me  is  the  heart,  which 
feels  like  lead  intirely.  But  cheer  up,  Larry, 
yer  owld  grandmother  always  said  ye  was  bom 
to  be  hanged,  so  of  coorse  ye  can't  be  starved 
— ^that  's  a  comfort,  anyhow ! " 

«  What  think  you.  Bunco,"  said  Will  Osten, 
turning  to  his  dark-skinned  companion,  "  shall 
we  encamp  on  this  arid  part  of  the  plain  and 
go  waterless  as  well  as  supperless  to  rest,  or 
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shall  we  push  on  1  I  fear  the  horses  will  break 
down  if  we  try  to  force  them  much  further." 

"  Water  not  be  far  off,"  said  Bunco  curtly. 

"  Very  well,  we  shall  hold  on." 

In  silence  they  continued  to  advance  until 
the  sun  was  descending  towards  the  horizon, 
when  there  suddenly  appeared,  on  the  brow  of 
an  eminence,  the  figure  of  a  solitary  horseman. 
Sharply  defined  as  he  was  against  the  bright 
sky,  this  horseman  appeared  to  be  of  super- 
naturally  huge  proportions — ^insomuch  that  the 
three  travellers  pulled  up  by  tacit  consent,  and 
glanced  inquiringly  at  each  other. 

"  It 's  a  ghost  at  last  /"  muttered  the  super- 
stitious Irishman,  whose  expression  of  counte- 
nance showed  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
in  a  jesting  humour. 

"  Ghost  or  not,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
him,"  said  Will,  loosening  a  large  hunting-knife 
in  its  sheath  and  examining  the  priming  of  his 
rifle. 

The  strange  horseman  had  evidently  observed 
the  party,  for  he  presently  descended  the  rising 
ground  and  rode  slowly  towards  them.  In 
doing  so  he  passed  out  of  the  strong  light,  and 
consequently  assumed  more  ordinary  propor- 
tions, but  still  when  he  drew  near,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  immense  size. 
He  rode  a  black  steed  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  description;   was  clad  in  the 
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leathern  hunting-shirt,  belt,  leggings,  moccasins, 
etc.,  peculiar  to  the  western  hunter,  and  carried 
a  short  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm. 

"  Good-evening,  strangers,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  savoured  of  the  Yankee,  but  with  an  easy 
manner  and  good-humoured  gravity  that  seemed 
to  indicate  English  extraction.     "  Goin'  far  V 

"To  California,"  said  Will,  smiling  at  the 
abrupt  commencement  of  the  conversation. 

"  H'm,  a  longish  bit.     Come  far  ?" 

"  From  England." 

"  H'm,  a  longish  bit,  too.  Lost  and  starvin*, 
I  see." 

"Not  exactly,  but  pretty  nearly  so,"  said 
WilL  "  I  had  entertained  the  belief,  presump- 
tuous if  you  will,  that  I  could  find  my  way  in 
any  part  of  the  wilderness  by  meaps  of  a  sex- 
tant and  pocket  compass,  and,  to  say  truth,  I 
don't  feel  quite  sure  that  I  should  have  failed, 
but  before  I  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of 
testing  my  powers,  one  of  our  baggage  horses 
rolled  down  the  bank  of  a  creek  and  broke  my 
sextant.  In  trying  to  save  him  I  rolled  down 
along  with  him  and  smashed  my  compass,  so  I 
have  resigned  the  position  of  guide  in  favour 
of  my  friend  here,  who,  being  a  native,  seems 
to  possess  a  mysterious  power  in  the  matter  of 
finding  his  way." 

"  From  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  1" 
asked  the  strange  horseman,  glancing  at  Bunco. 
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"  Yoo's  right,"  said  Buuco,  with  a  grin. 

There  was  a  slight  touch  of  humour  in  the 
grave  stem  countenance  of  the  stranger  as  he 
replied  in  a  language  which  was  quite  unintel- 
ligible to  Will  and  Larry,  but  which  appeared 
to  create  wonderful  sensations  in  the  breast  of 
Bunco,  who  for  some  minutes  continued  to  talk 
with  much  volubility  and  eagerness. 

"  You  appear  to  be  old  friends  V  said  Will, 
inquiringly,  to  the  stranger. 

"  Not  'xactly,"  he  replied,  **but  I've  trapped 
on  the  west  side  o'  the  mountains,  and  the  Red- 
skin is  excited  a  bit  at  meetin'  with  a  man  who 
knows  his  nation  and  his  name.  I've  heard  of 
him  before.  He  was  thought  a  brave  warrior 
by  his  tribe,  but  it  is  so  long  since  he  disap- 
peared from  the  face  o'  the  'arth  that  they've 
given  him  up  for  dead.  His  wife  was  aHve  last 
fall  I  saw  her  myself,  and  she  has  steadily 
refused  to  marry  any  of  the  young  braves — ^at 
least  she  had  refused  so  to  do  up  to  the  time 
I  left;  but  there's  no  calc'latin'  what  these 
Redskins  will  do.  However,  I've  comforted 
this  one  wi*  the  news." 

"With  your  leave.  Mister  Trapper,"  said 
Larry,  breaking  in  impatiently  at  this  point, 
"  may  I  suggest  that  when  you  're  quite  done 
talkin'  we  should  continue  our  sarch  for  grub 
an'  wather,  for  at  present  our  stummicks  is 
empty  an'  our  mouthk  is  dry !" 
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^  Have  you  no  food )"  asked  the  trapper. 

"  None,"  answered  Will ;  "  we  finished  our 
last  scrap  of  meat  yesterday  morning,  and 
have  been  hoping  and  expecting  to  fall  in  with 
buffalo  ever  since,  for  the  signs  around  show 
that  they  cannot  be  far  distant." 

^'You  are  right;  I  am  even  now  followin' 
their  trail,  for,  like  yourselves,  I'm  wellnigh 
starvin'.     Not  had  a  bite  for  tluree  days." 

''  Ye  don't  look  like  it !"  said  Larry,  gazing 
at  the  man  in  some  surprise. 

'' Perhaps  not,  neyertheless  it's  a  fact,  so 
we  'U  push  on  an'  try  to  find  'em  before  sun- 
down." 

Saying  this,  the  stalwart  trapper  gave  the 
rein  to  his  stead  and  galloped  away  over  the 
plains,  followed  as  dose  as  possible  by  the 
wearied  travellers. 

The  pace  was  hard  on  the  horses,  but  there 
was  need  for  haste,  because  the  sun  was  close 
on  the  horizon,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  no  buffalo  were  to  be  seen.  Ere  long 
the  character  of  the  prairie  changed,  the  arid 
ground  gave  place  to  more  fertile  land,  here 
and  there  clumps  of  willows  and  even  a  few 
small  trees  appeared,  while,  in  the  far  distance, 
a  line  of  low  bushes  ran  across  the  country. 

"  Water  dere,"  said  Bunco. 

"  The  Redskin's  right,"  observed  the  trapper, 
slackening  his  speed  a  little ;  "  'tis  his  natur'  to 
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know  the  signs  o'  the  wilderness.     Does  his 
hawk-eye  see  nothing  more  V 

"  Bufflo ! "  exclaimed  Bunco,  as  he  drew  up 
and  gazed  intently  at  a  particular  spot  in  the 
wilderness. 

'^Ajy  lad,  it  is  bufifalo  an'  no  mistake.  I 
knoVd  I  should  find  'em  there,"  said  the  trap- 
per, with  a  quiet  chuckle,  as  he  examined  the 
priming  of  his  rifle.  "  Now,  friends,  we  '11 
have  to  approach  them  quietly.  You  'd  better 
catch  up  the  halters  o'  your  pack-horses,  Mister 
Irishman—" 

"  Larry  O'Hale  at  your  sarvice.  Mister  Trap- 
per. 

.  "  Benjamin  Hicks  at  yours,  Mister  O'Hale, 
but  I'm  better  known  as  Big  Ben !  And  now," 
he  continued,  "  keep  well  in  rear,  all  of  you,  an' 
follow  me  down  in  the  bottom  there,  between 
the  ridges.  Don't  out  o'  cooriosity  go  exposin' 
yourselves  to  the  bufialo.  In  the  meantime 
keep  quiet,  and  let  your  mouths  water  at  the 
thought  o'  fat  steaks  and  marrow  bones." 

Benjamin  Hicks  galloped  along  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow  for  a  considerable  distance ;  then, 
dismounting,  hobbled  his  horse  by  tpng  its  two 
fore  feet  "together  with  a  piece  of  rope.  Thus 
hampered,  it  could  hop  about  in  an  awkward 
fashion  and  feed,  while  its  master  advanced 
on  foot.  With  rapid  strides  he  proceeded 
some  distance  further  along  the  bottom,  and 
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then  ascended  the  ridge  in  a  stooping  position. 
On  nearing  the  summit  he  crept  on  hands  and 
knees,  and,  on  gaining  it,  he  sank  like  a  phan- 
tom into  the  grass  and  disappeared. 

The  party  who  followed  him  stopped  on 
reaching  the  spot  where  the  horse  had  been 
left,  and  for  some  time  waited .  in  excited  and 
silent  expectation,  listening  for  the  report  of 
the  hunter's  rifle.  Despite  the  caution  given 
them,  however,  they  could '  not  long  refrain 
from  attempting  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes.  Will  Osten  hob- 
bled his  horse  and  crept  up  the  side  of  the 
ridge,  which  might  be  more  correctly  described 
as  an  undulating  prairie-wave.  Bunco  and 
Larry  followed  his  example.  When  they  all  lay 
flat  among  the  grass  on  the  summit  and  raised 
their  heads  cautiously,  the  sight  that  met  their 
eyes  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  to  their  hearts. 

It  was  still  the  boundless  prairie,  indeed, 
but  its  uniform  flatness  was  broken  by  innumer- 
able knolls  and  hillocks,  of  varied  extent,  which 
looked  like  islands  in  a  green  sea.  Some  were 
.covjered  with  clusters  of  white  pines,  others 
with  low  bushes.  Eich  grass  waved  gently 
in  the  evening  breeze,  giving  to  the  whole 
scene  an  air  of  quiet  motion.  Not  far  distant 
flowed  the  little  stream  already  referred  to^ 
and  as  this  reflected  the  gorgeous  golden  clouds 
that  were  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  it  appeared 
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like  a  stream  of  liquid  fire  meandering  over 
the  plains,  while,  far,  far  away  on  the  hazy 
and  glowing  horizon — so  far  that  it  seemed  as 
if  a  whole  world  lay  between — a  soft  blue  line 
was  faintly  visible.  It  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  distant  sea,  or  a  long  low  cloud 
of  azure  blue,  but  Will  Osten  knew  that,  how- 
ever unlike  to  them  it  might  appear,  this  was 
in  reality  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains !  The  pleasantest  sight  of  all,  however, 
was  a  group  of  ten  or  a  dozen  buffalo,  which 
grazed,  in  idl  the  lazy  ease  of  fancied  security, 
at  the  side  of  a  knoll  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  distant.  As  our  travellers  lay, 
with  bated  breath  and  beating  hearts,  gazing 
at  these  animals,  dreaming  of  feasting  on  fat 
things,  and  waiting  for  a  shot,  they  became 
aware  of  a  low  murmuring  sound  somewhat 
resembling  distant  thunder,  but  softer  and 
more  continuous.  On  scanning  the  plains 
more  intently  they  perceived  that  here  and 
there  were  other  scattered  groups  of  buffalo, 
more  or  less  concealed  by  knolls,  while  in  the 
extreme  distance  a  black  line,  which  they  Jiad 
at  first  mistaken  for  bushes,  proved  to  be  an 
immense  herd  of  living  creatures,  whose  paw- 
ings  and  bellowings  reached  them  like  a  faint 
murmur. 

Suddenly  the  animals  close  to  them  sprang 
into  the  air  as  if  they  had  received  an  electric 
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shock.  At  the  same  instant  a  white  doadlet 
of  smoke  rose  above  the  grass,  and  a  few  seconds 
later  the  sharp  crack  of  the  trapper's  rifle 
broke  on  their  ears.  The  huge  ungainly  brutes 
bounded  away,  leaving  one  of  their  number 
behind.  He  writhed  violently,  and  then  lay 
gently  down.  A  moment  of  suspense  followed, 
for  he  might  rise  again  and  run  beyt)nd  pur- 
suit, as  buffalo  often  do  under  a  deadly  wound! 
But  no!  he  curled  his  tail,  gasped  once  or 
twice,  and  rolled  over  on  his  side. 

Knives  were  out  in  a  moment,  and  the 
whole  party  rushed  like  wolves  upon  the  prey. 
First,  ^ey  rolled  the  animal  upon  his  brisket, 
slit  his  lude  along  the  spine,  peeled  it  down 
one  side,  and  cut  off  a  piece  large  enough  to 
form  a  wrapper  for  the  meat.  Next  the  flesh 
on  each  side  of  the  spine  was  pared  off,  and 
the  tongue  cut  out.  The  axe  was  then  applied 
to  his  ribs — ^the  heart,  the  fat,  the  tender  loins 
and  other  parts  were  taken  out ;  then  the  great 
marrow  bones  were  cut  from  his  legs,  and  the 
whole  being  wrapped  in  the  green  hide,  was 
slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  by  Will  Osten  and 
the  trapper  to  the  nearest  suitable  camping 
ground.  This  was  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of 
white  pine  by  the  side  of  the  dear  rivulet 
under  the  shade  of  a  woody  hilL  Here,  before 
darkness  had  completely  set  in.  Will  and  his 
new  friend  kindled  a  great  fire  and  prepared 
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supper,  while  Lany  and  Bunco  went  off  to 
fetch  and  tether  the  horses. 

Now,  reader,  you  must  understand  that  it 
was  no  light  duty  which  lay  before  the  wander- 
ers that  evening.  They  had  to  make  up  for  a 
good  many  missed  meals.  The  word  "  ravenous  " 
scarcely  indicates  their  condition !  They  were 
too  hungry  to  lose  time,  too  tired  to  speak. 
Everythmg,  therefore,  was  done  with  quiet 
vigour.  Steaks  were  impaled  on  pieces  of 
stick,  and  stuck  up  before  the  fire  to  roast. 
When  one  side  of  a  steak  was  partially  done, 
pieces  of  it  were  cut  off  and  devoured  while 
the  other  was  cooking.  At  the  expense  of  a 
little  burning  of  the  lips,  and  a  good  deal  of 
roasting  of  the  face,  the  severe  pangs  of  hunger 
were  thus  slightly  allayed,  then  each  man  sat 
down  before  the  blaze  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  his  hunting-knife  in  one  hand,  a  huge  rib 
or  steak  in  the  other,  and  quietly  but  steadily 
and  continuously  devoured  beef ! 

"  Och !  when  did  I  iver  ait  so  much  before  1" 
exclaimed  Larry,  dropping  a  peeled  rib. 

"  What  I  not  goin'  to  give  in  yet  V*  said  Big 
Ben,  setting  up  another  rib  to  roast ;  "  why, 
that'll  never  do.  You  must  eat  till  daylight^ 
if  you  would  be  fit  to  travel  in  the  prairie. 
Our  wild  meat  never  pains  one.  You  may  eat 
as  much  as  you  can  hold.  That 's  always  the 
way  we  do  in  the  far  west.     Sometimes  we 
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starve  for  six  or  eight  days  at  a  time,  and  then 
when  we  get  plenty,  we  lay  in  good  store  and 
pack  it  well  down,  always  beginnin'  wi'  the 
best  pieces  first,  for  fear  that  some  skulkin' 
Redskin  should  kill  us  before  we  Ve  had  time 
to  enjoy  them.  See  here,  youVe  only  had 
the  first  course ;  rest  a  bit  while  I  prepare  the 
second." 

While  he  spoke,  Ben  was  breaking  up  the 
marrow-bones  with  his  hatchet,  and  laying  bare 
the  beautiful  rolls  of  "  trappers'  butter"  within. 
Having  extracted  about  a  poui^d  of  marrow,  he 
put  it  into  a  gallon  of  water,  and,  mixing  along 
with  it  a  quantity  of  the  buffalo's  blood  and  a 
little  salt,  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boiL  In  a  short 
time  this  savoury  soup  was  ready.  Turn  not 
up  your  noses  at  it,  "  ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
who  live  at  home  at  ease"  (though,  by  the  way, 
we  doubt  the  reality  of  that  "  ease,"  which 
causes  so  much  dyspepsia  amongst  you  that 
good  food  becomes  unpalatable  and  strong  food 
nauseous),  but  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that 
the  soup  was  super-excellent. 

"  Musha  1 "  exclaimed  Larry,  when  he  tasted 
the  first  spoonful,  "  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I  had 
ait  nothin'  at  all  yit — only  goin'  to  begin!" 
And  with  that  he  and  his  comrades  attacked 
and  consumed  the  soup  until  their  faces  shone 
again  with  grease  and  gladness. 

"  That  'U  do  now,"  said  Larry  in  a  decided 
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tone,  as  he  rose  and  stretched  himself,  prepara- 
tory to  filling  his  beloved  pipe — "  not  a  dhrop 
nor  a  bite  more  on  any  account." 

^'  Is  you  stuffed  fuUf  asked  Bunco. 

"  Pretty  nigh,"  replied  Larry,  glancing  at 
his  Mend  with  an  inquiring  look ;  ^  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  overdone  it" 

**  Me  is  pretty  tight,"  said  Bunco  languidly. 

"  Gome,  come,"  cried  the  trapper,  "  don't 
shirk  your  victuals.  There 's  one  more  course, 
and  then  you  can  rest  if  you  have  a  mind  to." 

So  saying,  the  indefatigable  man  took  up  the 
intestines  of  the  buffalo,  which  had  been  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  purpose,  turned  them 
inside  out,  and  proceeded  to  stuff  them  with 
strips  of  tender  loin  well  salted  and  peppered. 
The  long  sausage  thus  hastily  made  was  hung 
in  festoons  before  the  fire,  and  roasted  until  it 
was  thoroughly  browned.  Portions  were  then 
cut  off  and  set  down  before  the  company.  When 
each  thought  of  beginning  he  felt  as  though  the 
swallowing  of  a  single  bite  were  utterly  impos- 
sible, but  when  each  had  actually  begun  he 
could  not  stop,  but  continued  eating  until  all 
was  finished,  and  then  wished  for  more,  while 
Benjamin  Hicks  chuckled  heartily  to  witness 
the  success  of  his  cookeiy  and  the  extent  of 
his  friends'  powers. 

Ah,  it  is  all  very  well,  reader,  for  you  to  say 
^*  Humph !  nonsense,"  but  go  you  and  wander 
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for  a  year  or  two  among  the  Eocky  Mountams, 
acquire  the  muscles  of  a  trapper  and  the  diges- 
tion of  an  ostrich,  then  starve  yourself  for  a 
few  days,  and  get  the  chance  of  a  ''  feed''  such 
as  we  have  feebly  described,  and  see  whether 
you  won't  come  home  (if  you  ever  come  home) 
sajring, "  Well,  after  all,  truth  is  strange,  stranger 
than  fiction  1 " 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  solace  of 
the  pipe  was  sought  immediately  after  the  meal 
was  concluded  by  Will,  Larry,  and  Bunco ;  but 
Big  Ben  did  not  join  them.  He  had  starved 
longer  than  they,  and  intended,  as  he  said,  to 
eat  all  night ! 

**  Well,"  observed  Larry,  as  he  extended 
himself  at  full  length  before  the  blaze,  and 
resting  his  right  elbow  on  the  ground  and  his 
head  on  his  hand,  smoked  in  calm  felicity; 
"  I  've  often  fouiid  that  there  *s  nothin'  like 
tiredness  to  make  a  man  enjoy  rest,  but,  faix, 
it 's  this  night  I  've  lamed,  as  I  niver  did  be- 
fore, that  there's  nothin'  like  starvation  to 
mak  wan  enjoy  his  victuab." 

"  Eight,  Larry,"  said  Will  Osten  with  a 
laugh ;  "  upon  my  word  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  live  always  on  the  plan  of 
missing  our  meals  each  alternate  day,  in  order 
to  enjoy  them  more  thoroughly  on  the  other 
days." 

"  If  city  men  would  go  on  that  plan,"  ob- 
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served  the  trapper,  gravely  tearing  the  flesh 
from  a  rib  with  his  teeth,  and  speaking  at  the 
same  time,  ^'  there  would  be  no  use  for  doctors." 

"  Ah,  then,  think  of  that  now ;  wouldn't  it 
be  a  rail  hard  case  for  the  poor  doctors ) "  said 
Larry,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Will. 

Bunco  grinned  at  this,  and  observed  that  it 
was  "  time  for  hims  be  go  sleep."  Whereupon 
he  rolled  his  blanket  about  him  and  lay  down 
with  his  feet  to  the  fire.  Will  Osten  also 
lay  down  and  fell  asleep  almost  immediately. 
Larry,  too,  stretched  himself  out  in  repose, 
leaving  Big  Ben  still  engaged  with  the  buffalo 
beef. 

The  night  was  rather  cold.  In  course  of 
time  Will  Osten  awoke,  and  called  to  the  trap- 
per  to  mend  the  fire,  which  he  did,  and  then 
resumed  his  former  occupation.  Once  or  twice 
after  that,  one  and  another  of  the  slumberers 
awoke,  and,  looking  up  sleepily  for  a  few  se- 
conds, beheld  the  enduring  man  still  hard  at 
work.  The  last  to  lift  his  head  that  night  was 
Larry.  The  puzzled  Lishman  gazed  -in  mute 
amazement  during  the  unusally  long  period  of 
half  a  minute,  for  Benjamin  Hicks  still  sat 
there,  glittering  in  the  Ught  of  the  camp-fire, 
gAve  as  a  Sedskin,  and  busy  as  ever  with  the 
bones  1 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


BELATB8  HOW  BIG  BEN  BBOAMB  A  TRAYBLUNG  OOHFAHION^ 
AND  HOW  A  BIG  BSAB  WAS  CAPTUSED— DISCUSSIONS  AND 
MISFOBTDNES. 

TO  the  great  satisfaction  of  Will  Osten  and 
his  Mends,  it  was  discovered  that  Ben- 
jamin Hicks  was  a  wandering  trapper,  whose 
avocations  led  him  to  whatever  part  of  the 
wHdemess  was  most  likely  to  produce  furs,  and 
who  had  no  particular  objection  to  take  a  trip 
across  the  mountains  with  our  adventurers. 
Indeed  Big  Ben  thought  no  more  of  a  ride  of 
several  hundreds  of  miles  than  most  men  do  of 
an  afternoon  walk,  and,  if  particular  business 
did  not  prevent  him,  he  was  always  ready  to 
undertake  a  ^'  venture  "  so  long  as  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  justifiable  and  likely  to  pay. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  and  Will 
cantered  together  along  the  base  of  a  low  hill 
one  evening,  ^'  it 's  not  that  I  'm  of  an  unsettled 
natur',  but  I  Ve  bin  bom  to  this  sort  o'  life,  an' 
it  would  be  no  manner  o'  use  in  me  tryin'  to 
change  it.  Once  upon  a  time  I  used  to  think 
o'  settlin'  in  one  of  the  back  settlements — that 
was  when  my  poor  old  mother  was  alive.     I 
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used  to  live  with  her  and  take  care  of  her  after 
my  father's  death.  Then  I  married  and  thought 
I  was  fairly  fixed  down  for  life,  but  one  night 
when  I  chanced  to  be  out  looking  after  my 
traps,  a  war  party  o'  Injuns  attacked  the  vil- 
lage and  killed  eveiy  soul  in  it  At  least  so  it 
was  said  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  I  met  a 
lad  who  had  escaped,  an'  he  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  my  mother  and  wife  killed,  but  that  a 
few  of  the  men  escaped  as  well  as  him.'^ 

The  trapper's  voice  deepened  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  paused. 

^  Was  it  long  ago  9"  asked  Will,  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy. 

**  Ten  years  now,"  answered  Ben,  sadly^- 
^  though  it  seems  to  me  but  yesterday.  For 
many  a  day  after  that  I  tried  to  find  the  trail 
o'  the  Redskins  that  did  it,  but  never  succeeded, 
thank  God.  If  I  had^  it  would  only  have  ended 
in  the  spillin'  of  more  blood,  without  any  good 
comin'  of  it  It  is  long  now  since  I  left  off 
thirstin'  for  revenge^  but  I  suppose  I'll  never 
cease  wishin'  that — that-— well,  well,  God's  will 
be  done,'-  he  added,  as  if  rousing  himself  out  of 
a  sad  reverie,  ^  I  'm  not  used  to  speak  about 
this,  but  somehow  whenever  I  meet  with  white 
men  d  the  right  sort  in  the  plains  or  mountains, 
I  always  feel  a  kind  o'  longin'  to  let  my  tongue 
wag  raith^  too  free.  However,  as  I  was  goin' 
to  sayj  I've' been  a  wanderer  since  then,  goin' 
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where  I  think  I  can  be  o'  use  to  myself  or 
others ;  and  so,  as  you  don't  appear  to  be  overly 
knowin'  about  the  trail  across  the  mountains, 
I  '11  go  with  'ee  a  bit  o'  the  w^ay  an'  pint  it  out^ 
if  you  haye  no  objections." 

"No  objections!"  echoed  Will;  "I'll  be 
delighted  to  have  your  company,  and  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  you  could  go  all  the  way." 

"  Who  knows  but  I  might  be  willin'  to  go  if 
I  was  asked,"  said  the  trapper,  with  a  sUght 
approach  to  a  smile. 

"  Are  you  in  earliest  1"  asked  Will 

Kg  Ben  not  only  admitted  that  he  was  in 
earnest^  but  said  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
start  at  once,  if  they  would  only  consent  to 
diverge  from  their  route  about  thirty  miles  to 
a  smdl  outpost  belonging  to  the  fiir-tradersy 
where  he  haid  deposited  a  lot  of  peltries,  which 
he  wished  to  convert  into  supplies  for  the 
joumey.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  imd, 
aecordingly,  next  day  about  noon,  they  came 
in  sight  of  Rocky  Mountain  Fort — so  called 
because  of  its  being  situated  in  a  somewhat 
wild  glen^  near  the  verge  of  one  of  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

While  the  fort  was  still  far  dktant,  though 
in  sight,  Lany  O'Hale  uttered  a  sudden  excla- 
mation, and  pointed  to  a  black  spot  lying  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  nunierous  mounds  with 
whiebthe  eouiitry  was  diveTsified* 
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^  A  black  bear,"  said  the  trapper,  quietly. 

^Have  at  ye  then!"  shouted  LaiTy,  as  he 
drove  his  heds  against  the  ribs  of  his  steed 
and  went  off  at  full  gallop. 

^  Stay,  Bunco,  let  him  have  all  the  glory  to 
himself/'  cried  Will,  laughing. 

Bunco,  who  had  started  to  follow,  reined  up, 
and  all  three  cantered  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  whence  they  could  clearly  see 
the  country  for  many  nules  in  aU  directions. 

Meanwhile  the  enthusiastic  Larry  had  de- 
scended into  a  hollow,  to  leeward  of  the  bear. 
Along  this  he  trotted  smartly,  following  its 
windings  and  keeping  carefully  out  of  sight, 
until  he  judged  himself  to  be  nearly  opposite 
to  the  spot  where  the  bear  lay,  then  breaking 
into  a  gallop  he  turned  at  right  angles  to  his 
former  course,  bounded  over  l3ie  ridge  that  had 
concealed  him,  and  rushed  furiously  on  his 
victim.  The  bear  was  a  young  one,  but  nearly 
full  grown.  On  beholding  the  horseman  it 
rose  on  its  hind  legs  and  showed  all  its  for- 
midable teetL 

**Och!  is  it  laughin'  ye  arel"  exclaimed 
Larry,  bringing  forward  the  muzzle  of  his  gun, 
"  it  *s  cryin*  ye  *11  be  before  long." 

As  he  spoke  the  piece  exploded.  Whether 
it  was  that  his  finger  had  pressed  the  trigger 
too  soon,  or  that  the  aim,  owing  to  the  pace, 
was  unsteady,  we  know  not,  but  Larry  missed; 
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the  ball  hit  the  ground  just  in  front  of  the 
bear,  and  drove  such  a  quantity  of  earth  into 
his  face,  eyes,  and  mouth,  that  he  shook  his 
head  with  a  spluttering  cough  which  ended  in 
a  savage  growl,  but,  on  beholding  the  wild 
Irishman  charging  down  on  him  with  the  fero- 
city and  thunder  of  a  squadron  of  heavy  dra- 
goons, he  dropt  on  his  fore-legs,  turned  tail, 
and  fled.  Larry  tried  to  re-load  while  pur- 
suing, but,  owing  to  the  uneven  nature  of  the 
ground,  which  required  him  to  devote  earnest 
attention  to  the  badger  holes,  he  could  not 
manage  this.  Without  knowing  very  well 
what  to  do,  he  continued  the  chase,  meditat- 
ing as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  try  to  ride 
over  the  bear,  or  to  attempt  the  breaking  of  its 
skull  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  pace  with 
the  brute,  he  found  either  alternative  impos- 
sible. 

"  Ochone !  what  *11 1  do  wid  ye  V*  cried  the 
perplexed  man,  in  despair. 

The  bear,  as  if  in  reply,  glanced  aside  at  him 
and  grinned  horribly. 

^I  do  belaive  it's  laughin'  again  at  me! 
Git  on,  ye  baist  (to  his  horse),  sure  ye  're  four 
times  as  big,  an'  ought  to  run  faster." 

Larry  forgot  to  do  his  steed  the  justice  to 
add  that  it  carried  fourteen  stone  weight  on 
its  back.    The  poor  man  tried  hard  to  overtake 
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the  1>ear,  bat  £uled  to  gain  an  incli  on  him. 
To  make  matters  worse,  he  observed*  that  the 
brate  was  edging  towards  a  wood  which  lay  on 
his  right.  Seeing  this  he  diverged  a  little, 
and,  by  making  a  dive  into  a  hollow,  he 
managed  to  cut  off  its  retreat  in  that  direction. 
Eocky  Mountain  Fort,  which  lay  on  his  left, 
was  now  within  half  a  mile  of  him,  and  he 
could  see  some  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
observed  the  party  coming  from  the  plains, 
standing  at  the  gate  of  the  fort  watching  the 
chase  with  much  interest.  A  glance  over  his 
shoulder  showed  him  that  his.  travelling  com- 
panions were  in  view  behind.  Keenly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  he  should  be  overwhelmed  with 
ridicule  if  he  failed,  the  now  desperate  man 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  driving  the  bear 
into  the  fort !  He  felt  that  this  feat  was  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  for  the  bear 
was  beginning  to  flag  a  little,  while  his  hardy 
steed  was  stiU  in  good  wind.  He  therefore 
applied  the  whip  witii  greater  energy,  and  soon 
came  alongside  of  the  bear,  which  attempted 
to  turn  to  the  right,  but  Paddy  had  become  a 
good  and  alert  horseman  by  that  time,  and 
was  on  his  other  side  in  an  instant.  Again 
the  bear  tried  to  double,  and  again  his  enemy 
checked  him  and  urged  him  on.  Thus  they 
progressed  until  they  drew  near  to  the  gate  of 
the  fort     This  was  now  deserted,  for  the  for- 
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traders  soon  understood  the  game  that  the  wild 
horseman  was  playing,  and  made  way  for  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger*  At  last  the  bear 
came  so  close  to  the  wails  of  the  fort  that  it 
observed  the  open  gateway.  A  way  of  escape 
wafi  here— it  evidently  imagined— 60  it  went 
through  at  full  gallop!  It  was  immediately 
met  by  a  house.  Turning  quickly  round,  it 
was  met  by  another  house.  Dashing  tfdde,  it 
was  brought  up  by  a  wall  As  a  last  resource 
it  ran  behind  a  pile  of  cut  firewood  and  stuck 
its  head  into  a  bole,  just  as  Larry  O'Hale 
bounded  through  the  gateway  with  a  wild 
cheer  of  triumph.  Will  Osten,  Big  Ben,  and 
Bunco  quickly  followed,  and  the  gates  were 
shut  by  the  men  of  the  fort. 

But  the  victory  was  by  no  means  completed. 
The  question  still  remained,  How  was  the  enemy 
to  be  made  prisoner)  One  of  Hie  fur-traders 
seized  it  by  the  tail  and  tried  to  draw  it  out. 
He  failed  to  do  more  than  draw  forth  a  tre- 
mendous growL  Another  fur-trader,  aided  by 
Larry,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  first,  and, 
by  their  united  power,  plucked  Bruin  out  of 
the  hole  like  a  cork  out  of  a  bottle.  He  turned 
with  fury  on  his  enemies,  two  of  whom  sprang 
back,  overturning  Larry  in  the  act.  At  that 
moment  one  of  the  fur-traders,  a  stalwart  Cana- 
dian, leaped  upon  the  bear,  grasped  him  by  the 
throat,  and  tried  to  strangle  him.     One  of  the 
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others,  seeing  this,  caught  at  the  brute's  legs 
and  tumbled  him  on  his  side,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  scratch  which  tore  his  right 
arm  open  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist.  The  hands 
of  the  stout  Canadian  were  at  the  same  time 
severely  lacerated  by  the  brute's  daws.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  moments  in  which  this  struggle 
lasted,  Big  Ben  had  leaped  from  his  steed; 
detached  the  stout  line  which  always  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow  j  made  a  noose  as  deftly  as  if 
he  had  been  a  British  tar  or  a  hangman,  and 
passed  it  quickly  oyer  the  beards  muzzle.  Draw- 
ing it  tight  he  took  a  turn  round  its  neck,  an- 
other round  its  fore-legs,  and  a  third  round  the 
body.  After  this  the  work  of  subjugation  was 
easy,  and  Bruin  was  finally  reduced  to  slavery. 

We  know  not,  good  reader,  what  you  may 
think  of  this  incident,  but  we  beg  to  assure  you 
that,  in  its  essence,  it  is  a  fact,  and  that  that 
bear  was  afterwards  sent  to  England  to  suck 
its  paws  in  a  menagerie,  and  delight  the  eyes 
and  imaginations  of  an  admiring  public. 

Again  we  change  the  scene  to  the  heart 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  which,  aftex 
many  days  of  toil  and  trouble,  heat  and  cold, 
hunger  and  thirst,  difficulty  and  danger,  our 
travellers  found  themselves  at  the  dose  of  a 
bright  and  beautiful  day. 

"  I  think,"  said  Will  Osten,  reining  up  by 
the  side  of  a  copse  which  crawned  the  brow  of 
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an  eminence,  ^  that  this  seems  a  good  camping 
place." 

**  There  is  not  a  better  within  ten  mile  of 
us,"  said  Big  Ben,  dismounting.  "  This  is  the 
spot  I  have  been  pushing  on  for  all  day,  so  let 
us  to  work  without  delay.  We  have  a  hard 
day  before  us  to-morrow,  and  that  necessitates 
a  hard  feed  an'  a  sound  sleep  to-night.  Them 's 
the  trapper^s  cure  for  all  ills." 

"  They  cure  many  ills,  doubtless,"  observed 
Will,  as  he  removed  the  saddle  from  his  jaded 
steed. 

Larry,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut  firewood, 
remarked,  as  he  administered  his  first  powerful 
blow  to  a  dead  tree,  that  ^  grub  and  slumber 
at  night  was  the  chief  joys  o'  life,  and  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  eompa^red  to  'em  was,  slumb^ 
and  grub  in  the  momin' ! "  To  which  sentiment 
Bunco  grinned  hearty  assent,  as  he  unloaded 
and  hobbled  the  pack-horses. 

Soon  the  camp  was  made.  The  fire  roared 
grandly  up  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  kettle  sent  forth  savoury  smells  and  clouds 
of  steam.  The  tired  steeds  munched  the  sur- 
rounding herbage  in  quiet  felicity,  and  the  tra- 
vellers lay  stretched  upon  a  soft  pile  of  brush- 
wood, loading  their  pipes  and  enjoying  supper 
by  anticipation.  The  howling  of  a  wolf,  and 
the  croalong  of  some  bird  of  prey,  formed  an 
appropriate  duet,  to  which  the  trickling  of  a 
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clear  rill  of  ioe-eold  water,' near  by,  consfeitated 
a  sweet  accompaniment,  while  througli  the 
stems  of  the  trees  they  could  scan — as  an  eagle 
does  from  his  eyrie  high  up  on  the  diffs— one 
of  the  grandest  monntain  scenes  in  the  world, 
bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  in  its  first 
quarter. 

"'Tis  a  splendid  view  of  Grod's  handi- 
work," said  the  trapper,  observing  the  gaze  of 
rapt  admiration  with  which  WUl  Osten  sur- 
veyed it. 

^  It  is  indeed  most  glorious,"  responded 
WiU,;^  a  scene  that  inclines  one  to  ask  the 
question,  If  earth  be  so  faur,  what  must  heavoi 
bel" 

'^  It  aint  easy  to  answer  that,"  sdd  the  trap- 
per gravely,  and  with  a  slight  touch  of  per- 
plexity in  a  countenance  which  usually  wore 
that  expression  of  calm  self-reliance  peculiar  to 
men  who  have  thorough  confidence  in  them- 
selves. "  Seems  to  me  that  there 's  a  screw 
loose  in  men's  thoughts  when  they  come  to  talk 
of  heaven.  The  Bedskins,  now,  think  it's  a 
splendid  country  where  the  weather  is  always 
fine,  the  sun  always  shining,  and  the  game 
plentiful.  Then  the  men  ef  the  settlement 
seem  to  have  bat  a  hazy  notion  about  its  bein' 
a  place  of  happiness,  but  th^y  can't  tell  why  or 
wherefore  in  a  very  comprehensible  sort  o'  way, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  're  in  no  hnny  to 
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get  there.  It  seems  in  a  muddle  somehow,  an' 
that 's  a  thing  that  surprises  me,  for  the  works 
o'  the  Ahnighty — ^hereaway  in  the  mountains — 
are  plain  and  onderstandable,  so  as  a  child 
might  read  'em ;  but  man's  brains  don't  seem 
to  be  such  perfect  work,  for,  when  he  comes  to 
talk  o'  God  and  heaven,  they  appear  to  me  to 
work  as  if  they  wor  out  o'  jint" 

The  trapper  was  a  natui^y  earnest,  matter- 
o{-&yct  man,  but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Christian  religion,  except  what  he  had  heard  of 
it  firom  the  Ups  of  men  who,  having  neither 
knowledge  of  it  nor  regard  for  it  themselves, 
gave  a  false  report  both  of  its  blessed  truths 
and  its  workings.  He  glanced  inquirin^y  at 
our  hero  when  he  ceased  to  speak. 

*^  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  heaven  1" 
asked  Will 

Big  Ben  looked  earnestly  at  his  companion 
for  a  few  seconds. and  said, — 

^  Young  man,  I  never  was  asked  that  ques- 
tion before,  an'  so,  of  course,  never  made  a 
straightforward  reply  to  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  on  the  pint,  an' 
can  state  it,  too,  though  I  can't  boast  of  havin' 
much  lamin'.  Seems  to  me  that  the  notion  of 
the  men  of  the  settlements  isn't  worth  much, 
for  few  o'  them  can  tell  ye  what  they  think  or 
why  they  think  it,  except  in  a  ramblin'  way, 
an'  they  don't  agree  anu Jg  themselves.    Then, 
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as  for  the  Bedskins,  I  can't  believe  that  it's 
likely  there  will  be  such  work  as  shootin'  an' 
fishin'  in  heaven.  So  Fm  inclined  to  think 
that  we  know  nothin'  about  it  at  all,  and  that 
heaven  will  be  nothin'  more  nor  less  than  bein' 
with  God,  who,  bein'  the  Maker  of  the  soul  an' 
body,  knows  what's  best  for  both,  and  will 
show  us  that  at  the  proper  time.  But  there 
are  mysteries  about  it  that  puzzle  me.  I  know 
that  the  Almighty  must  be  right  in  all  He  does, 
yet  He  permits  men  to  murder  each  other,  and 
do  worse  than  that." 

**I  agree  with  you,  Ben,"  said  Will  Osten,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  "  That  everything  in 
heaven  wiQ  be  perfect  is  certain.  That  we 
don't  at  present  see  how  this  is  to  be  is  equally 
certain,  and  the  most  certain  thing  of  all  is, 
that  the  very  essence  of  heaven  will  consist  in 
being  *  for  ever  with  the  Lord.'  I  don't  wonder 
at  your  being  puzzled  by  mysteries.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  were  it  otherwise,  but  I  have 
a  book  here  which  explains  many  of  these 
mysteries,  and  shows  us  how  we  ought  to  re- 
giurd  those  which  it  does  not  explain." 

Here  Will  Osten  drew  a  small  volume  firom 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat. 

**  The  Bible  1"  said  the  trapper. 

**  Part  of  it  at  all  events,"  said  Will  « It  is 
the  New  Testament.  Come,  let  us  examine  it 
a  Uttle." 
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The  youth  and  the  trapper  sat  down  and 
began  to  read  the  New  Testament  together, 
and  to  discuss  its  contents  while  supper  was 
being  prepared  by  their  comrades.  After  sup- 
per,  they  returned  to  it,  and  continued  for 
several  hours  to  bend  earnestly  over  the  Word 
of  Gk)d. 

In  the  wild  remote  part  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains where  their  camp  was  made,  neither  trap- 
pers nor  Indians  were  wont  to  ramble.  Even 
wild  beasts  were  not  so  numerous  there  as 
elsewhere,  so  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  keep  watch  during  the  night.  But  a  war- 
party  of  Indians,  out  on  an  expedition  against 
anotiier  tribe  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly 
feud,  chanced  to  traverse  the  un&equented  pass 
at  that  time  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut,  and 
descend  from  an  unusual  quarter,  and  so  take 
their  enemies  by  surprise. 

Towards  midnight — ^when  the  rocky  crags 
and  beetling  clififs  frowned  like  dark  clouds 
over  the  spot  where  the  travellers  lay  in  deep- 
est shade,  with  only  a  few  red  embers  of  the 
camp  fire  to  throw  a  faint  lurid  light  on  their 
slumbering  forms— a  taU  savage  emerged  from 
the  surrounding  gloom,  so  stealthily,  so  noise- 
lessly, and  by  such  slow  degrees,  that  he  ap- 
peared more  like  a  vision  than  a  reality.  At 
first  his  painted  visage  only  and  the  whites  of 
his  glittering  eyes  came  into  view  as  he  raised 
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his  head  above  the  surrounding  bnishwood  and 
stretched  his  neck  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  camp.  Then  slowly,  inch  by  inch, 
almost  with  imperceptible  motion,  he  crept  for- 
ward  nntil  the  whole  of  his  gaunt  form  was 
revealed.  A  scalping^knife  gleamed  in  his  right 
hand.  The  camp  was  strewn  with  twigs,  but 
these  he  removed  one  by  one,  carefaUy  clearing 
each  spot  before  he  ventured  to  rest  a  knee 
upon  it.  While  the  savage  was  thus  engaged, 
Larry  O'Hale,  who  was  nearest  to  him,  sighed 
de^ly  in  his  sleep  and  turned  rouncL  The 
Indian  at  once  sank  so  flat  among  the  grass 
that  scarcely  any  part  of  him  was  visibla  Big 
Ben,  who  slept  very  lightiy,  was  awakened  by 
Larry's  motions^  but  having  been  aroused  severad 
times  already  by  the  same  restless  individual; 
he  merely  glanced  at  his  sleeping  comrlide  and 
shut  his  eyes  again. 

Well  aware  tiiat  in  such  a  camp  there  niust 
assuredly  be  at  least  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  ways  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness, 
and  who,  thterefcnre,  would  be  watchM,  the 
savage  lay  perfecbly  still  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  then  he  raised  his  head,  and, 
by  degrees,  his  body,  until  he  kneeled  once 
more  by  the  tide  of  the  unconscious  Irishman. 
As  he  raised  himself  a  small  twig  snapt  under 
his  weights  The  face  -of  the  savage  tmderwent 
a  sttddeti  spasmodic  twitch,  and  his  dat^k  eye 
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glanced  sharply  fi^m  one  to  another  of  the 
sleepers,  while  his  fingers  tightened  on  the  hilt 
of  his  knife,  but  the  rest  of  his  body  remained 
as  rigid  as  a  statue.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  sound  had  been  heard.  All  remained 
as  still  and  motionless  as  before,  while  the 
savage  bent  over  the  form  of  Lany  O'Hale 
and  gazed  into  his  face. 

But  the  snapping  of  that  little  twig  had  not 
been  unobserved.  The  trapper's  eyes  were 
open,  and  his  senses  wide  awake  on  the  in- 
stant Yet,  so  tutored  was  he  in  the  ways 
and  warfare  of  the  wildemesa  that  no  muscle 
of  his  huge  frame  moved,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed  again  so  -  quickly  th#  the  glance  of  ihe 
savage,  sharp  though  it  was,  failed  to  detect 
the  fact  of  his  having  awakened*  The  busy 
mind  of  Big  Ben  was  active,  however,  while  he 
lay  there.  He  saw  that  the  savage  was  armed, 
but  the  knife  was  not  yet  raised  to  strike.  He 
saw,  also,  that  this  man  was  in  his  war  painty 
and  knew  that  others  were  certainly  around 
him,  perhaps  close  to  his  own  back,  yet  he  did 
not  dare  to  look  round  or  to  make  the  slightest 
movement.  His  epirit  was  on  fire  with  excite- 
ment, but  his  body  lay  motionless  as  if  dead, 
while  he  rapidly  considered  what  was  to  be 
done.  Presently  l^e  savage  removed  a  comer  of 
the  blanket  which  covered  Larr/s  broad  chest 
and  then  raised  his  knife.     In  another  moment 
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the  trappei^s  rifle  sent  forth  its  deadly  contents, 
and  the  Indian  fell  across  the  Irishman  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

Instantly  the  other  sleepers  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  seized  their  arms,  but  before  they  had 
time  to  use  them  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
whole  band  of  savages,  and,  amid  a  hurricane 
of  whoops  and  yells,  were  overpowered  and  pin- 
ioned. Larry,  with  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  coun- 
trymen, struggled  like  a  madman,  until  one  of 
the  savages  gave  him  a  blow  on  tiie  head  with 
the  flat  of  }na  tomahawk  to  quiet  him,  but  the 
others,  who  knew  that  to  struggle  against  over- 
powering odds  would  only  make  matters  worse, 
at  once  surrendered. 

''  It  is  all  over  with  us  now,"  exclaimed  Will 
Osten,  bitterly ;  ''  if  we  had  only  had  the  chance 
of  a  good  fight  beforehand,  it  would  have  been 
some  comfort!" 

"  When  you  have  lived  longer  in  the  wilder- 
ness, lad,"  said  Big  Ben,  "  you  '11  not  give  way 
to  despair  so  easily." 

These  remarks  were  made  as  they  sat  on  the 
grass  while  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  catch- 
ing and  saddling  the  horses.  Soon  after  our 
travellers  were  assisted  to  mount,  having  their 
wrists  tied  behind  their  backs  j  and  thus,  with 
armed  savages  around  them,  they  were  led  away 
prisoners — ^they  knew  not  whither. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BH0W8  THAT  THE  TABLES  ABE  TUBNED,  AND  THAT  OOOD 
AND  BAD  FOBTUNB  OONTINDE  TO  COMMINGLE. 

ONE  fortunate  circumstance  attending  the 
capture  of  Wandering  Will  and  his  friends 
wa»  that  the  Indians  happened  to  follow  the 
route  which  they  had  been  pursuing,  so  that, 
whatever  might  be  their  ultimate  fate,  in  the 
meantime  they  were  advancing  on  their  journey. 

Big  Ben  took  occasion  to  point  this  out  to 
his  comrades  the  next  night,  when,  after  a  severe 
day's  ride,  they  were  allowed  to  sit  down  and 
eat  a  scanty  meal  surrounded  by  the  Indian 
warriors.  No  fire  was  lighted,  for  the  savages 
knew  they  were  now  approaching  their  enemies' 
country.  Their  food,  which  consisted  of  dried 
buffalo  meat,  was  eaten  cold.  In  order  to  enable 
the  captives  to  feed  themselves,  their  hands  had 
been  loosed  and  refastened  in  front  instead  of 
behind  them,  but  this  did  not  in  any  degree 
improve  their  chance  of  escape,  for  they  were 
guarded  with  extreme  vigilance. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Osten,"  said  Big  Ben,  in  a  low 

tone,  "  it 's  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  they  *ve 
u 
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brought  us  this  way,  'cause  when  we  leave 

them  we  havis  nought  to  do  hut  continue  our 

journey." 

'    "Leave  them!"  exclaimed  Will  in  surprise. 

"  How  shall  we  manage  to  leave  them  1" 

**  By  escapin',"  answered  the  trapper.  "  How 
it  is  to  be  gone  about  no  man  can  tell,  for  man 
is  only  moital  an'  don't  know  nothin'  about  the 
futur',  but  we  '11  find  that  out  in  good  time." 

**  I  hope  we  may,"  returned  Will  sadly,  as  he 
gazed  round  on  the  stem  faces  of  the  savages, 
who  ate  their  frugal  meal  in  solemn  silence; 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that  our  case  is  hope- 
less." 

"  Faix,  that 's  what  meself  thinks  too,"  mut- 
tered Larry  between  his  teeth,  "  for  these  cords 
on  me  wrists  would  howld  a  small  frigate,  an' 
there 's  a  black  thief  just  forenint  me,  who  has 
never  tuk  his  eyes  off  me  since  we  wos  catched. 
Ah,  then,  if  I  wor  free  I  would  make  ye  wink, 
ye  ugly  rascal.  But  how  comes  it.  Mister  Trap- 
pier, that  ye  seem  to  be  so  sure  o'  escapin' )" 

"  I'm  not  sure,  but  I'm  hopeful,"  replied  Big 
Ben,  with  a  smile. 

"Hopeful!"  repeated  the  other,  "it's  dis- 
apinted  ye  'U  be  then.  Haven't  ye  often  towld 
me  that  thim  blackguards  roast  an'  tear  and 
torture  prisoners  nowadays  just  as  bad  as  they 
ever  did  f " 

"  I  have." 
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"  WeD, — d  *ye  think  them  Eedskins  look  as 
if  they  would  let  us  off,  seein'  that  we've  shot 
wan  of  them  already  1" 

"  They  don't." 

"  Sure,  then,  yer  hope  stands  on  a  bad  foun- 
dation, an'  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  be  skivered  the  better,  for  sartin  am  I  that 
our  doom  is  fixed.    Don't  'ee  think  so,  Bunco)" 

The  worthy  appealed  to  was  busily  engaged 
in  tearing  to  pieces  and  devouring  a  mass  of 
dried  buffalo  meat,  but  he  looked  up,  grinned, 
and  nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieved Lany  was  right,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
being  roasted,  torn,  tortured,  and  skivered  was 
rather  a  pleasant  prospect  than  otherwise. 

"  I  have  two  reasons  for  bein'  hopeful,"  ob- 
served Big  Ben,  after  a  short  silence.  "  One  is 
that  I  never  got  into  a  scrape  in  my  life  that  I 
didn't  get  out  of  somehow  or  another,  and  the 
other  reason  is  that  I  have  observed  signs  on 
the  trees  that  tell  me  the  enemies,  for  whom 
the  Bedskins  are  seeking,  are  aware  of  their 
bein'  on  the  trail  and  will  give  them  a  wann 
reception,  perhaps  sooner  than  they  expect." 

"  What  signs  do  you  refer  to?"  asked  Will 
Osten.  ^I  see  no  sign  of  man  having  been 
here." 

"  Perhaps  not,  and  by  good  luck  neither  do 
the  Injuns,  for  why,  they  can't  read  hand- 
writin'  as  is  not  meant  for  'em,  but  I  know 
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somethin'  of  the  tribe  they  are  after,  an'  one 
or  two  small  nuirks  on  the  trees  tell  me  that 
they  are  not  far  distant.  No  doubt  they  will 
attack  the  camp  at  night." 

"  Ochone I"  groaned  Larry,  "  an'  won't  they 
brain  an'  scalp  us  wid  the  rest,  an'  our  hands 
tied  so  that  we  can't  do  nothin'  to  help  our- 
selves )" 

**  It  is  possible  they  may,"  returned  the  trap- 
per ;  "  and  if  they  do  we  can't  help  it,  but  let 
me  warn  you  all,  comrades,  if  we  are  attacked 
suddenly,  let  each  man  drop  flat  on  the  grass 
where  he  sits  or  stands.     It  is  our  ordy  ckancer 

Poor  Larry  O'Hale  was  so  overcome  by  the 
gloomy  prospects  before  him  that  he  dropped 
flat  on  his  back  then  and  there,  and  gave  vent 
to  a  grievous  sigh,  afber  which  he  lay  perfectly 
still,  gazing  up  at  the  stars  and  thinking  of 
'*  Ould  Ireland."  Being  possessed  of  that  happy 
temperament  which  can  dismiss  care  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice,  and  being  also  some- 
what fatigued,  he  soon  fell  soimd  asleep.  .  His 
companions  were  about  to  follow  his  example 
when  they  heard  a  whizzing  sound  which  in- 
duced them  suddenly  to  sink  down  among  the 
grass.  At  the  same  moment  an  appalling  shriek 
rudely  broke  the  sQence  of  the  night,  and  two 
of  the  sentinels  fell,  transfixed  with  arrows. 
One  of  these  lay  dead  where  he  fell,  bat  the 
other  sprang  up  and  ran  quickly,  with  stag- 
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gering  gait,  after  his  comrades,  who  at  the 
first  alarm  had  leaped  up  and  bounded  into 
the  nearest  underwood,  followed  hy  a  shower 
of  arrows.  That  these  deadly  messengers  had 
not  been  sent  after  them  in  vain  was  evinced 
by  the  yells  which  succeeded  their  discharge. 
A  moment  after,  several  dark  and  naked 
forms  glided  swiftly  over  the  camp  in  pursuit 
One  of  these,  pausing  for  one  moment  beside 
the  dead  Indian,  seized  him  by  the  hair,  passed 
his  knife  swiftly  round  the  head  so  as  to  cut 
the  skin  all  roimd,  tore  off  the  scalp,  and  stuck 
it  imder  his  girdle  as  he  leaped  on  in  pursuit. 

Fortunately  the  prisoners  were  not  observed. 
Larry  on  being  awakened  by  the  yell  had  half 
raised  himself,  but,  recollecting 'Big  Ben's  cau- 
tion, dropped  down  again  and  remained  per- 
fectly stiH  The  attacking  party  had,  of  course, 
seen  the  sentinels  fall  and  the  rest  of  the  war- 
riors spring  up  and  dart  away,  and  naturally 
supposing,  doubtless,  that  no  one  would  be  so 
iooUsh  as  to  remain  in  the  camp,  they  had 
passed  on  without  discovering  the  prisoners. 
When  they  had  all  passed,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  fight  were  at  a  little  distance,  Big  Ben 
leaped  up  and  exclaimed : — 

*^  Comrades,  look  sharp,  moments  are  golden. 
They  'U  be  back  like  a  shot  1  Here,  Larry,  grip 
this  in  yer  hand  an'  stick  the  x>oint  of  it  agin' 
that  tree." 
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While  he  spoke  in  a  cool,  calm,  almost  jocu- 
lar "tone,  the  trapper  acted  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  and  vigour  which  showed  that  he 
thought  the  crisis  a  momentous  one.  With  his 
fettered  hands  he  plucked  the  knife  from  the. 
girdle  of  the  dead  Indian  and  gave  it  to  Larry 
O'Hale,  who  at  once  seized  it  with  his  right 
hand,  and,  as  directed,  thrust  the  point  against 
the  stem  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  The  trapper 
applied  the  stout  cords  i^at  bound  him  to  its 
edge,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  energetic 
sawing,  was  free.  He  instantly  liberated  his 
companions. 

"  Now,  lads,"  said  he, "  down  the  stream  and 
into  the  water  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Our  hero  and  Larry,  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  were  thrown,  obeyed  with  the  do- 
cility of  little  children — showing  themselves, 
thereby,  to  be  real  men !  Bunco,  before  darting 
away,  seized  an  Indian  gun,  powder-horn,  and 
shot-belt  which  had  been  left  behind.  The 
attack  had  been  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
many  of  the  savages  had  found  it  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  save  themselves,  leaving  their 
arms  behind  them.  Of  course,  therefore,  no 
one  had  thought  of  encumbering  himself  with 
the  weapons  of  the  prisoners.  Big  Ben  had 
thought  of  all  this.  His  wits  had  long  been 
aharDened  by  practice.     He  also  knew  that  hia 
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white  comrades  would  think  only  of  escaping, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  telling 
them  to  look  after  their  weapons.  GKving  them, 
therefore,  the  general  direction  to  rush  down 
the  banks  of  the  stream  and  get  into  the  water, 
he  quietly  but  quickly  seized  his  own  piece  and 
the  guns  of  our  hero  and  the  Irishman,  together 
with  one  of  the  large  powder-horns  and  bullet- 
pouches  of  the  war  party;  also  two  smaller 
horns  and  pouches.  The  securing  of  these  cost 
him  only  a  few  seconds.  When  Will  Osten 
and  Lany  had  run  at  full  speed  for  several 
hundred  yards  down  the  stream  which  flowed 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  war  party  had  en- 
camped, they  stopped  to  take  breath  and  receive 
further  instructions.  The  active  trapper  and 
Bunco  were  at  their  heels  in  a  moment. 

"  You  forgot  your  guns,''  said  the  trapper, 
with  a  quiet  chuckle,  handing  one  to  Larry 
and  the  other  to  Will 

^  What  nixt  V  asked  Larry,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  determination  and  uncertainty  in 
his  tone — ^the  former  being  founded  on  his 
character,  the  latter  on  his  ignorance. 

^  Follow  me.  Don't  touch  a  twig  or  a  blade 
o'  grass  on  the  banks,  an'  make  as  little  noise 
as  you  can.     Running  water  leaves  no  tndL" 

Saying  this,  Big  Ben  stepped  into  the  stream, 
which  was  a  small  shallow  one,  and  flowed  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  through  a  sort  of  meadow 
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among  the  mountains.  Down  this  they  all 
waded,  carefully  avoiding  the  banks,  until  they 
reached  a  narrow  part  where  the  stream  tumbled 
over  a  precipice.  Here  the  trapper  paused,  and 
was.  about  to  give  some  directions  to  his  com- 
rades, when  the  sound  of  constrained  breathing 
was  heard  near  to  him.  With  a  sudden  de- 
monstration of  being  about  to  fire,  he  turned 
and  cocked  his  gun.  The  shaip  click  was  no 
sooner  heard  than  three  Indians  burst  out  from 
beneath  the  bushes  which  overhung  the  water, 
and,  springing  up  the  bank,  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  trapper  could  not  refrain  £ix)m  chuckling. 

**  These,"  said  he,  '^  are  some  of  the  rascals 
that  caught  us,  making  their  escape  by  the 
same  way  that  we  are,  but  they  don't  know 
the  ground  as  well  as  I  do,  and  apparently 
have  got  perplexed  at  the  top  o'  the  fall  'Tis 
weU.  If  the  Redskins  pursue,  they  will  find 
the  trail  here  as  clear  as  a  king's  highway — ^see 
what  a  gap  in  the  bushes  they  have  made  in 
their  fright  at  the  sound  o'  my  lock !  Well, 
well,  it's  not  many  men  that  have  pluck  to 
keep  quiet  wi'  that  sound  in  their  ears,  and  the 
muzzle  pointed  at  their  heads  1  All  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  descend  the  precipice  without  dis- 
turbing the  shrubs,  and  then — ** 

A  sound  of  horses  galloping  arrested  him. 

"Hist!  don't  move  1" 

At  that  moment  about  a  dozen  of  the  horses 
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belonging  to  the  war  party  came  thundering 
down  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  They 
had  broken  loose,  and  were  flying  from  the 
Indians  who  had  attempted  to  catch  them.  On 
nearing  the  precipice,  over  which  the  stream 
leaped  with  noisy  petulance,  the  snorting  steeds 
drew  up  in  alarm,  a^  if  undecided  which  way 
to  turn. 

"  A  rare  chance ! "  cried  the  trapper.  "  Every 
man  for  himself — keep  well  up  the  hill,  com- 
rades, an'  hem  them  in.'' 

Saying  this,  he  ran  up  the  bank,  the  others 
followed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  drove  the 
steeds  into  a  comer,  from  which  they  made  a 
sudden  rush,  but  as  the  long  halter  of  each  was 
tracing  at  its  side,  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  securing  several  of  them  as  they  passed  by. 
Next  moment  the  fugitives  were  mounted  and 
hastening  away  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
adventure  as  fast  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground  would  pennit. 

It  18  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  our 
adventurers  in  all  their  windings  through  the 
mighty  fastnesses  of  the  far  West.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  made  good  their  escape  from 
the  Indians,  and  that,  for  many  days,  they  tra- 
velled through  scenes  so  beautiful  and  varied 
that  they  have  been  spoken  of  by  those  who 
know  them  well  as  a  perfect  paradise.  Every 
description  of  lovely  prosoect  met  their  admir- 
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ing  eyes  in  endless  succession,  but  so  wary  were 
the  lower  animals,  and  so  few  tlie  human  inha- 
bitants, that  those  realms  were  to  all  appearance 
absolute  solitudes — created,  apparently,  for  no 
end  or  purpose.  Nevertheless,  there  was  enough 
there  to  tell  the  Christian  philosopher  that  God 
had  made  the  deserts  for  the  enjoyment  of  His 
creatures,  for,  although  not  always  visible  or 
audible,  myriads  of  living  beings  were  there — 
from  the  huge  buffalo  and  grizzly  bear  to  the 
sand-fly  and  mosquito — ^which  rejoiced  in  the 
green  pastures  and  luxuriated  beside  the  sweet 
waters  of  the  land. 

One  afternoon  the  travellers  came  upon  a 
small  plain,  which  reminded  them  somewhat 
of  the  prairies.  The  first  glance  showed  them 
that  it  was  crowded  with  buffalos.  Instantly  a 
sensation  of  wild  excitement  passed  through 
their  frames,  and  showed  itself  in  various  ways. 
The  Irishman  uttered  a  shout  of  delight,  and 
suggested  an  immediate  onslaught;  but  it  is 
due  to  his  wisdom  to  say  that  the  shout  was  a 
subdued  one,  and  the  suggestion  was  humbly 
made.  Our  hero  became  restless  and  flushed, 
while  the  eyes  of  Bunco  and  Big  Ben  alone 
served  as  outlets  to  the  fire  which  burned 
within.  The  plain  was  surrounded  by  low 
wooded  hills,  and  had  a  lake  on  one  side  wind- 
ing with  many  an  inlet  amongst  the  hills  and 
into  the  plain,  while  here  and  there  a  tiny  pro- 
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montory,  richly  clothed  with  pines  and  aspens, 
stretched  out  into  the  water.  Among  the  bluffs, 
or  wooded  islets  of  the  plain,  were  to  be  seen 
several  herds  of  bulls  feeding  about  a  mile  off, 
and  other  bands  in  the  distance. 

"Tighten  your  girths,"  said  Big  Ben,  dis- 
mounting. The  horse  which  the  trapper  had 
secured,  though  not  his  own,  was  almost  equal 
to  it  in  point  of  size  and  strenigtL  He  eyed 
it  with  evident  satisfaction  as  he  tightened  the 
girth,  saying  that  if  it  wasn't  for  the  difference 
in  colour  he  would  have  thought  it  was  the  old 
one.  The  others  having  also  seen  to  their  har- 
ness mounted,  and  the  cavalcade  advanced  at 
a  walking  pace  into  the  plain.  When  they 
arrived  within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  largest 
band,  the  buffsdo  began-  to  move  slowly  off. 
The  scattered  groups,  seeing  the  horsemen, 
drew  together,  and,  soon  forming  a  large  band, 
went  off  at  a  slow  lumbering  canter.  The  trap- 
per, breaking  into  a  trot,  led  the  way,  taking 
care  to  increase  his  speed  gently,  so  as  to  gain 
on  them  insensibly,  until  he  had  got  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest,  when 
he  went  off  at  full  speed  with  a  wild  hurrah  ! 
The  others  followed,  brandishing  their  arms 
and  cheering  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
while  they  hanmiered  the  horses'  ribs  violently 
with  their  unarmed  heels.  As  they  closed  with 
them,  the  herd  broke  into  separate  bands,  and 
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each  man,  selecting  the  animal  nearest  to  him, 
pursued  it  with  reckless  indifference  to  badger 
holes.  Fortunately  for  the  riders,  the  horses, 
being  accustomed  to  the  work,  knew  the  danger, 
and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  their  own  account. 
Soon  several  shots  told  that  the  slaughter  had 
begun,  but  each  hunter  was  quickly  separated 
from  the  other,  and  none  knew  aught  of  the 
success  of  the  rest  until  the  run  was  over. 

There  was  something  particularly  ludicrous 
in  the  appearance  of  the  bulls  as  they  lumbered 
along  in  their  heavy  gallop ;  their  small  hind- 
quarters, covered  with  short  hair,  being  ab- 
surdly disproportioned  to  the  enormous  front 
with  its  hump  and  shaggy  main.  As  they  gal- 
loped  along,  their  fringed  dewlaps  and  long 
beards  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  their 
little  eyes  glanced  viciously  as  they  peeped 
from  out  a  forest  of  hair  at  the  pursuing  foe. 
One  of  the  bulls  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
to  do  more  than  peep !  He  raised  his  tail  stiff 
in  the  air — a  sign  of  wicked  intentions — ^turned 
round,  and  received  Larry's  horse  on  his  fore- 
head. Larry  described  the  segment  of  a  pretty 
large  circle  in  the  air,  and  fell  flat  on  his  back; 
but  he  jumped  up  unhurt,  caught  his  horse, 
which  was  only  a  little  stunned,  and,  remount- 
ing, continued  the  pursuit  of  the  bull  and  killed 
it.  He  then  pulled  up,  and  looked  round  to 
see  how  it  fared  with  his  companions.     Ben 
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and  Bunco  were  not  in  sight,  but  he  observed 
Will  Osten  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  large  wolf.  With 
a  wild  cheer,  he  made  after  him,  and,  by  mak- 
ing a  detour,  came  in  front  of  the  wolf,  and 
turned  it.  Will  fired  at  it  quite  close,  but 
missed.  Larry,  who  had  reloaded,  also  fired 
and  missed.  Then  they  loaded  and  fired  again, 
without  success ;  so  they  endeavoured  to  ride 
over  the  animal,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
as  well  as  in  running  against  each  other  vio- 
lently more  than  once,  but  without  hurting 
tbe  wolf,  which  dodged  between  the  horses' 
legs,  snarling  viciously.  This  game  went  on 
until  the  horses  began  to  get  exhausted.  Then 
the  wolf  made  straight  off  over  the  plain,  and 
gained  the  mountains,  still  hotly  followed,  how- 
ever, until  it  became  evident  to  the  pursuers 
that  their  steeds  were  blown,  and  that  the 
wolf  was  distancing  them  at  every  stride. 

When  they  at  length  unwillingly  pulled  up, 
the  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  de- 
scend on  the  scene,  and  neither  buffalo  nor  com- 
rades were  within  range  of  their  vision. 

"  Humph !  we  *ve  got  lost  because  of  that 
rascal,"  grumbled  Will  Osten. 

^'  Bod  luck  to  it !"  exclaimed  his  companion. 

**Have  you  any  idea  of  the  way  bacJt?" 
asked  Will,  with  a  look  of  perplexity. 

"  Not  in  the  laste,"  said  Larry;  "  it  *s  always 
the  way,  when  a  man  goes  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
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he 's  sure  to  come  to  grie^  an'  a  wild-wolf  chase 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  family." 

Will  was  too  much  vexed  to  reply,  so  he 
niged  his  steed  to  a  gallop,  and  tried  to  retrace 
his  way  to  the  little  plain,  but  the  more  they 
wandered  the  deeper  did  they  appear  to  stray 
into  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  the  trapper  and  Bunco,  having 
cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  animals  they  had 
killed,  made  their  encampment  on  the  h^hest 
bluff  they  could  find  near  the  lake,  and  pre- 
pared supper ;  looking  out  now  and  then  for 
their  absent  comrades.  As  the  evening  wore 
on  they  became  anxious,  and  went  out  to  search 
for  them,  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  morn- 
ing that  they  were  discovered,  almost  falling 
out  of  their  saddles  from  exhaustion,  and  wan- 
dering about  they  scarce  knew  whither.  Con- 
ducting them  to  the  camp,  the  trapper  and 
Bunco  gave  them  food,  and  then  allowed  them 
to  sleep  until  the  sun  was  high,  after  which, 
with  recruited  energies  and  spirits,  they  re- 
sumed  their  journey. 

Thus  they  travelled  for  many  a  day — ^now 
scaling  ragged  mountain  passes  where  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  horses  would  be  able  to 
clamber,  anon  traversing  rich  meadows,  and 
frequently  meeting  with  and  shooting  deer, 
bears,  Socky  Mountain  goats,  and  the  other 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  region.     But^  in  course 
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of  time,  they  reached  a  particularlj  barren  part 
of  the  mountaixis,  to  travel  through  which  was 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  while,  to  add  to 
their  hardshij>8,  game  became  yery  scarce. 

One  evening  they  met  with  an  adventure 
of  a  rather  warm  description,  through  the 
carelessness  of  Larry,  which  well-nigh  cost 
them  their  lives.  They  had  reached  a  forest 
of  small  pines,  through  which  they  proceeded 
several  ttules,  and  then,  finding  that  the  trees 
grew  so  dose  together  as  to  render  progress 
very  difficult,  they  resolved  to  encamp  where 
they  were,  and,  accordingly,  cut  down  a  clear 
space,  in  one  part  of  which  they  fastened  the 
horses,  and  at  the  other  end  made  the  camp. 
The  weather  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
hot  and  dry,  and  mosquitoes  and  gadflies  were 
very  troublesome.  They  therefore  lighted  a 
fire  for  the  horses  as  well  as  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  let  the  poor  creatures  get  the  benefit 
of  the  smoke  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  effec- 
tually cleared  away  the  flies.  It  was  Larry's 
duty  that  night  to  hobble  and  secure  the  horses, 
but  Larry  was  fatigued,  and  particularly  anxious 
to  commence  supper  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  He  therefore  fastened  the  horses  so 
insecurely  that  one  of  them  got  loose,  and, 
without  being  perceived,  kicked  about  some  of 
the  blazing  embers  in  his  anxiety  to  get  into 
the  thickest  of  the  smoke,  and  so  find  relief 
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from  his  toimentors.  These  embers  set  fire  to 
the  dry  moss.  While  the  travellers  were  busy 
with  supper,  they  were  startled  by  a  loud, 
crackling  sound.  Before  any  of  them  could 
jump  up,  they  heard  a  roar,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mighty  illumination.  One  of  the 
neighbouring  pines  had  caught  fire,  and  blazed 
up  as  if  it  had  been  gun-cotton.  The  moment 
was  critical.  The  little  wind  there  was  blew 
from  the  burning  tree  towards  the  spot  where 
they  sat.  They  had  scarcely  realized  what  had 
occurred  when  another  and  another  of  the  trees 
flashed  up,  for,  although  green,  they  burned 
like  the  driest  timber.  To  unloose  and  drive 
the  horses  out  of  danger,  and  carry  off  their 
camp  equipage  in  time,  was  impossible.  Big 
Ben,  seeing  this  at  a  glance,  seized  his  axe  and 
shouted  to  the  others  to  assist.  He  sprang  at 
the  intervening  trees,  and,  exerting  his  enor- 
mous strength  to  the  uttermost,  cut  them  down 
as  if  they  had  been  willow-wands — ^fortunately 
they  w«re  small;  some  of  them  were  lopped 
through  with  a  single  crashing  blow.  Our 
hero  was  not  slow  to  emulate  Ben,  and,  al- 
though not  so  expert,  he  did  such  good  execu- 
tion that  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  wide 
gap  between  the  camp  and  the  burning  trees. 

But  the  horses,  meanwhile,  were  in  danger  of 
being  suffocated,  and  the  dry  moss  under  foot 
was  burmng  so  fiercely  that  the  fire  threatened 
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to  spread  in  spite  of  their  exertions.  Seeing 
this,  Bunco  and  Larry — ^first  casting  loose  the 
horses — ^ran  with  their  kettles  and  mugs  to  a 
neighbouring  stream  for  water,  which  they 
poured  on  the  moss.  By  this  time  they  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  fire  and  smoke ;  the  flames 
roared  with  appalling  fury ;  the  horse  that  had 
done  all  the  mischief  got  burnt  about  the  legs, 
threw  himself  down  in  the  yery  midst  of  the 
fire  and  rolled  in  agony.  Axes  and  kettles 
were  instantly  dropped,  and  all  sprang  to  the 
rescue ;  grasped  the  creature  by  the  head  and 
tail,  but  coidd  not  drag  him  out.  In  despera- 
tion, Larry  seized  a  stick,  and  so  belaboured 
him  that  he  leaped  up  and  rushed  out  of  the 
smoke  and  flames,  terribly  singed,  indeed,  but 
not  much  hurt  otherwise.  After  this  the  fire 
was  again  attacked,  and  gradually  its  progress 
was  cut  ofl*,  so  that  our  travellers  were  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  remove  to  a  place  of  safety. 
But  the  flames  had  only  been  checked;  they 
soon  spread  again,  and,  away  to  leeward  of 
them,  set  the  whole  region  on  fire.  From  their 
new  encampment  that  night,  they  could  see 
rolling  clouds  of  smoke  mingling  with  tongues 
of  flame  which  shot  up,  ever  and  anon,  above 
the  trees,  and  brought  out  in  strong  relief,  or 
cast  into  deep  shadow,  the  crags,  gorges,  and 
caverns  of  the  mountains — presenting  a  scene  of 
terrible  devastation  and  indescribable  sublimity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DESOBIBES  A  QUIET  NOOK,  AXTD  SHOWS  HOW  LAttBT  OAHB  BT 
A  DOUBLB  LOSS,  BESIDES  TELUNQ  OF  WOISTOEBFITL  DI8- 
OOYEBIES  or  HOBB  KIin>S  THAN  ONE. 

WE  must  guard  the  reader^  at  this  pointy 
from  supposing  that  our  adventurers 
were  always  tumbling  out  of  frying-pans  into 
fires,  or  that  they  ne/oer  enjoyed  repose.  By 
no  means.  The  duty  which  lies  upon  us,  to 
recount  the  most  jpiqucmi  and  stirring  of  the 
incidents  in  their  journeying,  necessitates  the 
omission  of  much  that  is  deeply  interesting, 
though  unexciting  and  peaceful 

For  instance, — on  one  occasion,  Larry  and 
Bunco  were  deputed  to  fish  for  trout,  while 
our  hero  and  the  trapper  went  after  deer.  The 
place  selected  by  the  anglers  was  a  clear  quiet 
pool  in  a  small  but  deep  rivulet,  which  flowed 
down  the  gentle  slope  of  a  wooded  hilL  The 
distant  surroundings  no  doubt  were  wild  enough, 
but  the  immediate  spot  to  which  we  refer  might 
have  been  a  scene  in  bonnie  Scotland,  and 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  painter  as 
being  his  beauiddaJ,  perhaps,  of  a  "  quiet  nook.** 
The  day  was  quiet  too ;  the  little  birds,  appa- 
rently, were  very  happy,  and  the  sun  was  very 
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bright — SO  bright  that  it  shone  through  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  pool  right  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  there  revealed  several  large 
fat  trout,  which  were  teazed  and  tempted  and 
even  exhorted  to  meet  their  fate,  by  the  earnest 
Larry.  The  converse  on  the  occasion,  too,  was 
quiet  and  peacefuL  It  was  what  we  may 
style  a  lazy  sort  of  day,  and  the  anglers  felt 
lazy,  and  so  did  the  fish,  for,  although  they 
saw  the  baits  which  were  held  temptingly  be- 
fore their  noses,  th^  refused  to  bite.  Trout 
in  those  regions  are  not  timid.  We  speak 
from  personal  experience.  They  saw  Larry  and 
Bunco  sitting  astride  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
with  their  toes  in  the  water,  bending  earnestly 
over  the  pool,  just  as  distinctly  as  these  worthies 
saw  the  fish;  but  they  cared  not  a  drop  of 
water  for  them !  Larry,  therefore,  sought  to 
beguile  the  tune  and  entertain  his  friend  by 
giving  him  glowing  accounts  of  men  and  man- 
ners in  the  Green  Isle.  So  this  pleasant  peace- 
ful day  passed  by,  and  Pat's  heart  had  reached 
a  state  of  sweet  tranquillity,  when,  happening 
to  bend  a  little  too  far  over  the  pool,  in  order 
to  see  a  peculiarly  large  trout  which  was  look- 
ing at  him,  he  lost  his  balance  and  feU  into  it^ 
head  first,  with  a  heavy  plunge,  which  scattered 
its  occupants  right  and  left !  Bunco  chuckled 
immensely  as  he  assisted  to  haul  him  out,  and 
even  ventured  to  chafi*  him  a  little. 
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"  Yoo  *s  good  for  dive,  me  tink." 

"  Trae  for  ye,  lad,"  said  Larry,  smiling 
benigoantly,  as  he  resumed  his  s^  on  the 
tree-tnmk,  and  squeezed  the  water  out  of  his 
garments.  ^  I  was  always  good  at  that ;  an' 
it 's  so  hot  here  that  I  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
spaik  to  the  fishes,  but  the  dirty  spalpeens  are 
too  quick  for  me.  I  do  belaive  they  're  comin' 
back !  Look  there  at  that  wan — six  pound  av 
he 's  an  ounce." 

Not  only  did  the  six-pounder  return  to  the 
pool  almost  immediately  after  Larry  left  it,  but 
a  large  number  of  his  brethren  bore  him  com- 
pany, and  took  up  their  former  position  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Nay,  more,  the  sur- 
prise  had  apparently  so  far  stirred  them  up  and 
awakened  them  to  a  perception  of  their  oppor- 
tunities,  that  the  six-pounder  languidly  swaUow- 
ed  Bunco's  hook  and  was  in  a  moment  whisked 
out  of  his  native  pool  and  landed  on  the  bank, 
— ^for  the  anglers  fished  with  stout  cord  and  un- 
bending rods ! 

"  Musha !  but  ye  Ve  got  'im,"  exclaimed 
Larry. 

"  Yoos  better  take  noder  dive,"  suggested 
his  friend. 

"  Hooroo  I "  shouted  Larry,  as  he  whipped 
another  large  fish  out  of  the  pooL 

This,  however,  was  the  last  for  some  time. 
The  trout,  ere  long,  appeared  to  have  settled 
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down  into  their  former  lazy  condition,  and  the 
anglers'  hopes  were  sinking,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  Irishman,  that  if  the  v  fish  were 
stirred  up  with  a  pole  they  might  be  again 
roused  to  an  appreciation  of  their  advantages. 
Accordingly  a  pole  was  cut,  the  trout  were 
judiciously  stirred  up,  and  several  of  them 
actually  took  the  bait  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon — ^whether  under  the  influence  of  the 
unwonted  excitement  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  certain  it  is  that  before  sunset  an  ex- 
cellent dish  was  secured  for  supper ! 

Equally  peaceful  and  pleasant  were  the  ex- 
periences of  our  hero  and  the  trapper  on  that 
tranquil  day.  They  wandered  about  in  a  state 
of  silent  happiness  all  the  forenoon ;  then  they 
shot  a  grizzly  bear,  the  daws  and  teeth  of 
which  were  claimed  by  Will,  as  he  had  drawn 
first  blood.  After  that  a  deer  chanced  to  come 
within  range  of  the  trapper,  who  brought  it 
down,  cut  off  the  best  parts  of  the  meat,  and, 
kindling  a  fire  on  the  spot,  sat  down  with  his 
companion  to  a  fat  venison  steak  and  a  pipe. 

"  This  sort  o'  life  is  what  I  calls  happiness," 
said  Big  Ben,  pufiing  out  a  cloud,  through  the 
hazy  curls  of  which  he  gazed  at  a  sunny  land- 
scape of  unrivalled  beauty. 

"  So  it  is,"  6asented  Will  Osten,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  An'  yet^"  pursued  Big  Ben,  thoughtftdly, 
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^  when  I  come  to  think  on 't,  this  sort  o'  life 
would  be  no  happiness  to  an  old  man,  or  to  a 
weak  one." 

"  No,  nor  to  a  woman,"  added  Will 

*^  Not  so  sure  o'  that,"  said  the  trapper ; 
*'  I  've  knoVd  Injun  women  as  was  about  as 
good  hunters  as  their  husbands,  an'  enjoyed  it 
quite  as  mucL" 

"  That  may  be  so,  Ben,  but  women  of  the  * 
civilised  world  would  scarcely  think  this  a 
happy  sort  of  life." 

"  Fraps  not,"  returned  Ben.  **  Happiness  is 
a  queer  thing,  after  alL  IVe  often  thought 
that  it 's  neither  huntin'  nor  farmin',  nor  fkir 
weather  nor  foul,  that  brings  it  about  in  the 
heart  o'  man  or  woman,  but  that  it  comes 
nat'ral  to  man,  woman,  and  child,  when  they 
does  what  is  best  suited  to  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  when  they  does  it  in  the  right  way." 

"  Which  is  very  much  like  saying,"  observed 
Will, ''  that  happiness  consists  in  obeying  the 
laws  of  God,  both  natural  and  revealed." 

^  Just  so,"  assented  the  trapper,  after  a  few 
moments'  consideration,  '^  though  I  never  quite 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  before." 

Thus  they  conversed — or,  rather,  in  some- 
what similar  strains  they  chatted,  for  they  did 
not  pursue  any  subject  long,  but  allowed  their 
minds  to  rove  where  fancy  led — until  evening 
began  to  close;  then  they  carried  their  meat 
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into  camp  and  closed  the  day  with  a  stunptaons 
feast  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  round  a  blazing 
fire,  while  the  stream,  which  formed  their  bever- 
age, warbled  sweet  music  in  their  ears. 

This,  reader,  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  their 
quiet  days,  and  many  such  they  had ;  but  as 
these  days  of  peace  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
days  of  toil  and  trouble,  we  must  beg  you  to 
be  content  with  the  account  of  this  one  as  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rest,  while  we  carry  you  over 
Hie  Bocky  Mountains  and  bear  you  down  their 
western  dopes  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  mountains  being  crossed,  the  future 
course  of  our  travellers  was  down  hill,  but  in 
some  respects  it  was  more  toilsome  than  their 
uphiU  journey  had  been.  The  scenery  changed 
considerably  in  respect  of  the  character  of  its 
vegetation,  and  was  even  more  rugged  than 
heretofore,  while  the  trees  were  larger  and  the 
underwood  more  dense.  Many  a  narrow  escape 
had  Will  and  his  Mends  during  the  weeks  that 
followed,  and  many  a  wild  adventure,  all  of 
which,  however,  terminated  happily— -except 
one,  to  which  we  now  request  attention. 

They  had  reached  the  Fraser  River — ^that 
celebrated  stream  of  British  Columbia  which 
waters  a  country  that  was  destined  in  after 
years  to  become  one  of  the  great  gold-mining 
Tenons  of  the  world.  On  the  afternoon  of 
which  we  write,  the  party  rode  with  difficulty 
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down  the  rugged  banks  of  the  river,  which, 
roaring  through  a  narrow  valley,  had  over- 
flowed its  banks,  so  that  the  trail  was  com- 
pletely covered,  the  horses  being  frequently  up 
to  the  girths  in  water.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  trail 
passed  along  the  face  of  a  lofby  cliff  of  crumbling 
slate.  The  path  was  only  just  wide  enough  for 
the  horses  to  pass.  On  the  right  rose  a  per- 
pendicular precipice.  On  the  left,  a  few  yards 
below,  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Fraser  roared* 
and  boiled  down  their  rocky  bed  with  tremendous 
velocity.  On  turning  a  projection  they  found 
the  track  barred  by  a  huge  rock  which  had 
recently  slipped  down  the  mountain  side.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  pass  the  obstacle  either  above 
or  below,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  down 
trees,  use  them  as  levers,  and  dislodge  the  mass. 
It  was  discovered,  when  they  dismounted  to 
undertake  this  task,  that  Larry  O'Hale  was 
amissing.  Will  Osten  had  just  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and  the  others  had  not 
had  time  to  reply  to  the  question,  "  Hallo ! 
what's  become  of  Larry?"  when  that  worthy's 
voice  was  heard  shouting  in  the  distance,  and  his 
horse's  hoofs  were  heard  clattering  along  the 
narrow  track  as  he  approached  at  fall  gallop. 

"  Hooroo  !  howld  on,  doctor ;  hi'  Bunco  an' . 
Ben,  look  here.    Goold,  avic,  goold,  I  've  got  it 
at  long  last,  sure  enough  !" 
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"  You  Ve  got  rid  of  your  senses  at  last,"  said 
Will,  as  his  comrade  almost  rode  liim  down. 
^*  Have  a  care,  man  1  What  makes  you  ride  at 
such  a  pace  1" 

"Gooldl  goold!  goold!"  cried  the  excited 
Irishman,  plucking  a  little  bag  from  his  breast, 
leaping  off  his  horse,  and  pouring  the  contents 
— ^a  mass  of  glittering  lumps  and  particles — 
on  a  flat  stone.  "  Didn't  I  tell  ye  I  was  bom 
to  make  my  fortin'  out  o*  goold  1  There's 
plenty  more  where  that  comed  from.  Como 
back  an'  I'll  show  *ee  the  place !" 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Larry,"  said 
Will,  examining  the  so-called  gold,  "  but  I  have 
seen  this  stuff  before,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
substance  which  is  not  worth  its  weight  in 
brass.  Many  poor  fellows  have  been  deceived 
by  it  before  now." 

Larry's  face  elongated  very  much  at  this. 
**  What  say  you,  Ben  1"  he  inquired. 

"  I  fear  me  that  it  an't  worth  picking  up," 
replied  the  trapper,  fingering  the  shining  par- 
ticles. "Leastwise  I  once  collected  a  bag  o' 
the  same  an'  showed  it  to  a  man  in  the  settle- 
ments who  got  the  credit  o'  bein*  a  knowin* 
fellow  in  regard  to  metals.  He  told  me  it  was 
somethin'  that  I  don't  remember  the  name  of, 
but  worth  nothing,  .so  I  heaved  it  away." 

Thus  doubly  assured,  Larry  sighed  deeply  as 
he  collected  the  shining  metal  into  ^-he  bag, 
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and  stood  eyeing  it  disconsolately.  At  tliia 
point  Bunco  chuckled. 

^  Worse  luck  to  it,"  cried  Larry,  starting  and 
tossing  the  bag  violently  into  the  stream,  where 
it  sank  and  vanished  for  ever.  Little  did  any 
of  the  party  imagine,  at  that  time,  that  they 
had  actually  cast  away  some  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  pure  gold,  yet  such  was  actusdly  the 
easel 

As  it  left  Larry's  hand,  the  bag  touched  the 
nose  of  his  horse,  which  ^ed,*slipped  over  the 
bank,  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  swept  away. 
Instantly  they  all  clapped  their  shoulders  to 
the  big  stone,  and  pushed  with  such  good-will 
that  it  slipped  and  went  crashing  into  the 
stream,  while  the  party  went  off  at  full  speed 
after  the  horse.  The  poor  animal  was  found 
at  last  stranded  amid  a  mass  of  driftwood,  with 
its  saddle  and  baggage  gone,  but  beyond  this 
and  the  fright,  no  harm  was  done. 

''  Misfortin's  niver  come  single.  'Tis  always 
the  way.  Howsiver,  niver  say  die ;  better  luck 
nixt  time;  ye'll  make  yer  fortin*  yit,  av  ye 
only  parsevair  an*  kape  up  yer  heart,  ould  boy." 
Thus  soliloquizing,  the  unfortunate  man  re- 
mounted his  wet  and  bare-backed  steed,  and 
rode  away. 

Time  and  tide  are  usually  understood  to  wait 
for  no  man ;  we  therefore  decline  to  wait  either 
for  time  or  tide,  but,  sweeping  onward  in 
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advance  of  both,  convey  our  readers  at  once 
to  the  sea  coast  near  Vancouver's  Island,  where 
our  adventurers  arrived  after  an  unusual  share 
of  toil  and  trouble,  and  found  a  small  craft 
about  to  sail  for  California — ^took  passage  in 
her,  and,  in  due  time,  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 
The  gold  fever  had  just  set  in  there.  The 
whole  town  was  in  an  uproar  of  confusion.  Ex- 
citable men  had  given  up  their  ordinary  work, 
or  shut  their  shops,  and  gone  off  to  the  dig- 
gings. Ships  were  lying  idle  in  the  bay,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  their  crews,  who  had  gone 
to  the  same  point  of  attraction,  and  new  ar- 
rivals were  constantly  swelling  the  tide  of  gold- 
seekers.  Here  Will  Osten  found  his  father's 
agent — a  staid  old  gentleman  of  Spanish  ex- 
traction, who,  being  infirm  as  well  as  old,  was 
fever-proof.  Being  somewhat  taciturn,  how- 
ever, and  rendered  irritable  by  the  upheavings 
of  social  life  which  were  going  on  around  him, 
he  only  vouchsafed  the  information  that  the 
estate  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Osten 
was  near  the  goldfields ;  that  it  was  not  a  rich 
one  by  any  means,  and  that  his  advice  to  Will 
was  to  go  and  see  it  for  himself  Accepting 
the  advice,  our  hero  expended  the  greater  part 
of  his  remaining  cash  in  purchasing  provisions, 
etc.,  for  the  journey  to  the  Sacramento  Eiver. 
By  steamer  they  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
it,  and  on  horseback  progressed  north  eastward 
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until  they  drew  near  to  the  mighty  mountain 
range  named  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

On  the  way  they  had  more  than  enough  of 
company,  for  men  of  every  clime  and  of  all  ages, 
between  sixteen  and  fifty,  were  travelling  on 
every  description  of  horse  and  mule  in  the  same 
direction.  From  most  of  these,  however,  they 
parted  on  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  narrow 
valley  in  which  the  estate  was  said  to  lie. 

"  Is  it  far  up  the  vaUey  V  asked  Will  Osten 
of  the  landlord  of  the  last  ranche,  or  inn  (a 
small  hovel)  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
night. 

"  Not  far,"  replied  the  innkeeper,  a  shrewd 
intelligent  Yankee,  with  a  touch  of  the  nasal 
tone  for  which  the  race  is  noted ;  *'  guess  it 's 
about  three  leagues  o£" 

'^  A  wild  gloomy  sort  o'  place,  no  doubt  V* 
asked  Larry. 

"Itayther.  It  *11  stand  tamin*  a  bit.  There's 
nobody  lives  in  the  whole  valley  'zcept  a  band 
o*  miners  who  have  been  prospectin'  all  over 
it  an'  locatin'  themselves  in  the  house  without 
leave." 

^  Locatin',  is  it  1"  exclaimed  Larry,  "  faix,  it's 
vacatin'  it  they  '11  be,  widout  so  much  as  '  by 
yer  lave,'  this  night." 

"  Have  they  found  much  gold,  do  you  know?" 
asked  Will  Osten. 

"  Believe  not,"  replied  the  innkeeper.     "  It  '• 
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not  a  likely  place — ^though  there  tnay  be  somey 
for  gold  has  been  found  below  this,  as  you 
would  see,  I  s'pose,  when  you  passed  the  dig- 
gers on  Cocktail  Creek." 

Bidding  the  host  good-bye,  our  hero  and  his 
friends  rode  off  to  take  possession  of  the  estate. 
They  were  well  armed,  for,  in  these  days,  might, 
not  right,  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  evening  before  they  reached  the  head 
of  the  valley  where  stood  the  house  or  wooden 
cottage  which  had  been  the  abode  of  Will's 
eccentric  old  relative.  The  scenery  was  savage 
and  forbidding  in  the  extreme.  Lofby  moun- 
tains rose  on  every  side,  and  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dwelling  had  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  house  itself  was  a  low  long-shaped  build- 
ing, and  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
gushed  and  tumbled  furiously  along  its  rocky 
bed,  as  if  in  hot  haste  to  escape  from  the 
dark  mountain  gorges  which  gave  it  birth. 
A  hut  near  by  was  the  residence  of  an  old 
native  who  had  been  the  owner's  only  servant, 
and  a  few  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadow  be- 
hind the  house  were  tended  by  him  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  though  lus  late  master 
had  been  still  alive.  The  only  cheering  point 
in  the  scene  was  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light  which 
shot  from  a  window  of  the  house  and  lost 
itself  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  evening. 
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^  A  most  lagabrioas  spot,**  said  Will,  sarrey- 
ing  it  sadly  as  he  rode  forward. 

'^Faiz,  I'd  reoommend  ye  to  sell  it  to  the 
miners  for  whativer  it  11  fetch,"  said  Lany,  in 
a  disaj^inted  tona 

*'  They're  a  jovial  set  of  sqoatters,  whatever 
else  they  may  be,"  said  Big  Ben,  as  an  uproari- 
ous chorus  issaed  from  the  house.  "Hallo! 
Bunco,  what  d  'ye  hear,  lad )" 

Bunco's  visage  displayed  at  that  moment  a 
compound  expression  of  surprise  and  deep  at- 
tention. Again  the  choms  swelled  out  and 
came  down  on  the  breeze,  inducing  Bunco  to 
mutter  a  few  words  to  Big  Ben  in  his  native 
tongua 

"What  is  iti"  inquired  Will,  eagerly,  on 
beholding  i^he  huge  frame  of  the  trapper  quiv- 
ering wi^  suppressed  laughter. 

"Nothin',  nothin',"  said  Ben,  dismounting, 
"  only  the  redskin's  ears  are  sharp,  and  he  has 
heard  surprisin'  sounds.  Go  with  him  on  foot. 
I'U  hold  the  horses." 

"  Come  'long,  foUer  me  quick  as  you  can," 
said  Bunco,  in  a  whisper — "no  take  gons — 
no  use  for  dem." 

Filled  with  surprise  and  curiosity.  Will  and 
Larry  followed  their  comrade,  who  went  straight 
towards  the  window  from  which  the  light 
streamed.  A  voice  was  heard  singing  within, 
but  it  was  not  loud,  and  the  air  could  not  be 
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distingaiahed  until  the  chorus  burst  forth  from 
a  number  of  powerful  lungs : — 

"  Hearts  of  oak  are  oni  ships, 
JoUy  tars  are  our  men—" 

At  the  first  note,  Lany  sprang  past  his  com- 
panionsy  and  peeped  into  the  room.  The  sight 
that  met  his  gaze  was  indeed  well  calculated  to 
strike  him  dumb,  for  there,  in  a  circle  on  the 
floor,  with  the  remains  of  a  roast  of  beef  in  the 
centre — ^red-shirted,  long-booted,  uncombed,  and 
deeply  bronzed — sat  six  old  comrades,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  such  a  length  of  time  that 
they  had  almost  forgotten  their  existence — 
namely,  Captain  Dall,  long  David  Chippies,  old 
Peter,  Captain  Blathers,  Muggins,  and  Bucka- 
wanga  1  They  were  seated,  in  every  variety  of 
attitude,  round  a  packing-box,  which  did  duty 
for  a  table,  and  each  held  in  his  hand  a  tin 
mug,  from  which  he  drained  a  long  draught 
at  the  end  of  the  chorus.  The  last  shout  of 
the  chorus  was  given  with  such  vigour  that 
Larry  O'Hale  was  unable  to  restrain  himself. 
He  flung  open  the  door,  leaped  into  the  room 
with  a  dieer  and  a  yell  that  caused  every  man 
to  spring  up  and  seize  the  nearest  weapon,  and 
Captain  DiJl,  in  a  burst  of  fiery  indignation, 
was  in  the  act  of  bringing  a  huge  mass  of 
firewood  down  on  the  Irishman's  skull  when 
Will  Osten  sprang  in  and  arrested  his  arm. 
At  the  same  moment  Muggins  recognised  his 
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old  messmate,  and,  mshing  at  him,  seized  Um 
with  a  hug  worthy  of  a  black  bear ! 

To  describe  the  scene  of  surprise,  confusion, 
and  delight  that  followed  were  impossible.  The 
questions  put  that  were  never  answered ;  the 
auBwers  given  to  questions  never  put ;  the  ex- 
clamations; the  cross  purposes;  the  inextric- 
able conglomeration  of  past,  present,  and  future 
history — ^public,  personal,  and  local;  uttered, 
ejaculated  and  gasped,  in  short,  or  incomplete, 
or  disjointed  sentences — ^all  this  baffles  descrip- 
tion. After  a  few  minutes,  howeyer,  they 
quieted  down,  and,  while  the  new  arrivals 
attacked  the  roast  of  beef,  their  former  mess- 
mates talked  incessantly,  and  all  at  once ! 

"You're  the  laird  of  a  spendid  estate  of 
rocks  and  scrub,''  said  Captain  Dall  to  Will. 

"Not  to  mention  the  river,"  replied  Will, 
smiling. 

"  Without  fish  in  it,  ha !"  groaned  Cupples. 

"  But  lots  o'  goold,"  suggested  Larry,  with  a 
wink ;  "  give  us  a  drop  o'  yer  grog,  lads,  it 's 
dry  work  meetin'  so  many  friends  all  at 
wanst." 

"  Nothin*  but  water  here  1"  said  Muggins. 

"  What !  wos  ye  singin'  like  that  on  cowld 
wather?" 

"  We  wos  I"  returned  Muggins. 

**  An*  what's  more,"  said  Old  Peter,  "we've 
got  used  to  it,  an'  don't  feel  the  want  of  grog  at 
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alL  *  What 's  in  a  name/  as  Jonathan  Edwards 
says  in  his  play  of  *  Have  it  yer  own  way/  or 
somethin*  like  that.  Why,  if  you  call  it  grog 
an'  make  believe,  it  goes  down  like — ^like — *^ 

"Wather/'  suggested  Larry;  "well,  well, 
let  *s  have  a  drop,  whativer  it  is." 

«  But  how  comes  it  to  pass/*  inquired  Will, 
"  that  we  should  all  meet  here  just  as  people 
are  made  to  do  in  a  novel,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
last  scene  in  a  play)*' 

"  Nothing  more  natural,''  said  Captain  Bla- 
thers. "  You  know,  when  we  were  cast  adrift 
by  the  scoundrels  that  took  my  ship.  Captain 
Dall,  Mr.  Cupples,  and  I,  made  the  coast,  and 
got  to  San  Francisco,  where  we  remained,  work- 
ing at  what  we  could,  to  scrape  together  a  little 
money  before  leaving  for  England,  as  we  had 
no  heart  for  the  goldfields.  Some  months  after 
that  we  were  surprised  to  see  Old  Peter  and 
Muggins  wandering  about  the  town  Hke  beggars. 
They  had  come  in  a  small  craft  from  South 
America,  and  were  very  glad  to  join  us.  We 
were  soon  persuaded  by  them  to  go  to  the 
goldfields,  and  were  about  to  start  when  we 
heard  of  this  estate  that  had  been  left  to  a  Mr. 
Ostenr  by  his  brother.  I  made  inquiries,  found 
it  was  your  fstther  it  was  left  to,  and,  having 
heard  from  Muggins  of  your  father's  death, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  let  you  know  we  were  here, 
and  to  ask  advice — ^which  letter,  by  the  way,  is 
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about  half  seas  over  to  England  by  this  time, 
if  all 's  welL  Then  we  agreed  to  come  here, 
and  prospect  for  gold  all  over  the  estate— the 
which  we  have  done,  but  without  much  luck  as 
yet,  I  'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the 
appearance  of  Buckawanga  1"  said  WilL 

'*  Oh,  as  to  that.  Muggins  recognised  him 
one  day  in  the  street.  We  found  he  had  come 
over  from  them  rascally  Cannibal  Islands,  in 
the  service  of  a  missionary — ^" 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Will,  dropping  his  knife 
and  fork. 

"  The  missionary,  you  know,"  said  Captain 
Dall;  "  Mr.  Westwood,  who— " 

"  Is  he — ^is  his  family — ^in  San  Francisco  1" 
asked  Will,  recovering  himself  and  pretending 
to  be  busy  with  his  supper. 

"  Ay,  he  is  on  his  way  to  England — ^waiting 
for  a  ship,  I  believe;  but  Buckawanga  prefers  the 
goldfields,  and  so,  has  come  with  us,  as  you  see." 

"  Are  the  Westwoods  well — all  of  them  1" 

"  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are.  But  in  regard 
to  the  gold  hereabouts — " 

"  Ay,  that 's  the  thing,"  said  Larry,  who  had 
glanced  at  our  hero  with  twinkling  eyes  when 
reference  was  made  to  the  Westwoods ;  "  nothin' 
like  goold  to  warm  the  heart  of  a  poor  man  an' 
gladden  the  eyes  of  a  rich  wan.  It 's  that  same 
as  '11  interest  the  doctor  most." 
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"  Well,"  resumed  the  captain,  "  as  I  was 
about  to  say — " 

"  Didn't  I  hear  you  say  something  about 
going  to  San  Francisco  for  fresh  supplies  and 
more  tools  a  few  minutes  ago?"  asked  Will, 
abruptly. 

"  You  did ;  we  are  short  of  prov«itider  and 
hard  up  for  tools.  I  meant  to  start  to-morrow, 
but  now  that  you  Ve  come  I  '11  delay — " 

**  We  'U  not  delay  an  hour,"  cried  Will,  with 
unusual  energy.  "  It  will  never  do  to  waste 
time  here  when  people  are  making  fortunes  all 
round  us.  The  rest  of  the  party  can  remain  to 
prospect — but  you  and  I,  captain,  will  start  for 
San  Francisco  to-morrow  /" 

"  Ho,  ho !"  said  Larry  to  himself  that  night, 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe  after  retiring  to  rfstj 
« it 's  neck  or  nothin'  is  it— never  ventur^  never 
win,  is  the  word  ?  Well,  well,  'tis  the  way  o' 
the  world.  My  blessin'  go  wid  ye,  doctor." 
With  this  benediction  on  his  lips  he  turned 
round,  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
went  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


IN  WmOH  WILL  HAKES  ▲  BETBOGRADE  MOTEMEET,  AED 
THIH08  OOIOB  TO  A  FBETTT  PASS— A  SUDDEN  AND  DECI- 
8IYB  STEP. 

NEXT  morning,  trae  to  his  word,  Will  Osten 
started  off  to  retrace  his  steps  to  San 
Francisco,  much  to  the  regret  as  well  as  sar- 
prise  of  all  his  friends,  except  Larry  O'Hale 
and  Bunco,  both  of  whom,  being  aware  of  his 
motive,  chuckled  mightily  in  their  sleeves  but 
wisely  said  nothing.  Will  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Dall  and  Mr.  Cupples,  the  former  of 
whom  gave  him  an  account  of  his  adventures 
since  the  period  of  their  separation  in  the  South 
Seas.  As  most  of  these  adventures,  however, 
were  not  particularly  striking,  and  as  they  do 
not  bear  upon  our  tide,  we  will  not  inflict  them 
on  the  reader,  but  merely  refer  to  that  part 
of  the  captain's  career  which  was  mixed  up 
with  our  hero's  new  possessions  in  the  Grizzly 
Bear  Gulch,  as  his  valley  was  named. 

*^  You  see,  doctor,"  said  Captain  Dall,  as  they 
cantered  easily  over  the  soft  turf  of  a  wide 
plain,  which,  a  little  beyond  the  entrance  to 
the  gulch,  spread  out  for  a  considerable  distance 
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along  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  ^  you  see, 
when  we  discovered  that  this  valley,  or  gulch, 
as  they  call  it  here,  was  yours — or  your  father's, 
which  I  suppose  means  the  same  thing — Cap- 
tain Blathers,  Mr.  Cupples,  Muggins,  Old  Peter, 
and  I  held  a  council  of  war,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  go  up  an'  have  a  look 
at  it,  hopin'  to  find  gold,  but  first  of  all  we 
went  to  tibe  regular  diggings  on  the  Sacramento 
Eiver  to  learn  how  to  wash  out  the  dirt  an' 
make  enough  to  keep  us  goin'.  When  we  had 
done  this  an'  lined  our  pockets  with  enough  of 
gold-dust  to  set  us  up,  we  started  for  Grizzly 
Bear  Gulch,  where  we  found  nobody  but  Old 
Timothy,  the  native  that  had  been  your  uncle's 
servant." 

"  Timothy,"  said  Will,  "  was  that  his  name  V* 
^'  No,  but  he  could  not  tell  us  his  name,  for 
the  good  reason  that  he  does  not  underst^id  a 
word  of  English,  so  we  christened  him  Timothy, 
and  he  answers  to  it.  The  old  man  cut  up 
rusty  at  first,  and  seemed  disposed  to  drive  us 
away,  but  by  howling  the  name  of  Osten  into 
his  ears  and  giving  him  a  little  gold,  we  con- 
verted him  into  a  friend,  and  got  him  to  allow 
US'  to  squat  in  the  empty  house.  Then  we  went 
off  prospecting,  and  found  gold,  sure  enough, 
in  the  stream  in  front  of  the  door,  but  there 
was  not  much  in  the  places  we  ^ed — ^little 
more  than  enough  to  pay." 
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**  Then  you  don't  think  much  of  the  pro- 
perty, I  suppose,"  said  Will,  "  for  it  is  evident 
that  in  re^xd  to  agriculture  it  is  not  worth  a 
straw  1" 

**  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain.    ''  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cupples  V* 

The  mate,  whose  melancholy  tones  and  ex- 
pressions had  increased  with  his  shore-going 
experiences,  said  that  he  did  not  know ;  that 
he  was  no  judge  of  such  matters,  but  that  gold 
might  be  found  in.  quantity,  and,  if  so,  the  place 
would  be  worth  something  I 

*'  A  safe  conclusion,"  said  the  captain,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^*  but  that  is  just  the  point  Gold  has 
turned  up  in  aU  directions  near  the  valley,  and 
why  should  we  not  find  it  there  t  Besides,  there 
is  a  pretty  fair  bit  of  land  under  cultivation, 
and  vegetables  fetch  fabulous  prices  at*tiie 
diggings;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  a 
good  many  cattle  on  the  ground,  and  provi- 
sions of  aU  kinds  are  as  good  as  gold  just  now 
— so,  you  see,  I  think  that  even  if  we  don't 
find  more  of  the  dust  on  it,  there  is  some 
chance  that  you  may  raise  the  wind  by  the 
property  if  you  act  wisely." 

"  Wel]^  we  shall  see,"  said  WiU;  «  at  all 
events  I  intend  to  make  the  most  of  my  oppor- 
tunities— and,  talking  of  that.  Captain  Ddi^aa 
I  see  that  Mr.  Cupples  is  lagging  behind,  a 
word  in  your  ear — ^I  'U  tell  you  a  secret" 
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Hereupon  our  hero  made  the  captain  his 
confidant ;  told  him  of  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  begged  his  advice  and  assistance,  both 
of  which  the  worthy  man  agreed  to  give  him, 
to  any  extent,  at  any  time,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— ^proving  the  sincerity  of  his  assur- 
ances on  the  spot  by  at  once  offering  seveitJ 
pieces  of  advice.  One  of  these  was,  that  Will 
should  hasten  on  the  consummation  of  his 
wishes  without  delay.  This,  as  may  be  be- 
lieved, was  so  consonant  with  Will's  own  opi- 
nion that  he  accepted  it  at  once,  and  acted 
upon  it  then  and  there,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
by  plying  whip  and  spur  so  vigorously  that 
his  steed  skimmed  over  the  plain  more  like  a 
swallow  than  a  quadruped. 

Progrefcsii'.g  thus  they  were  not  long  in  reach- 
ing the  city  of  Sacramento,  which  was  four  or 
five  days'  journey  from  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch. 
Here  they  embarked  in  a  small  schooner,  and 
descended  the  noble  Sacramento  Eiver,  into 
which  all  the  other  rivers  in  Cahfomia  flow. 
Thence  they  coasted  along  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  a  land-locked  sea  of  more  than 
forty  miles  in  length,  and,  finally,  anchored  off 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  And  a  wonderful 
town  it  was !  The  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  had  drawn  so  many  thousands  of  ships 
and  men  to  the  port,  that  the  hamlet  of  former 
days  had  become  a  city  of  tente  and  iron  and 
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wooden  edifices  of  every  kind.  Grold  can  indeed 
work  wonders — and  never  was  its  power  more 
.onderfuUy  displayed  than  in  the  ipid  growth 
of  San  Francisco. 

But  our  hero  took  small  note  of  such  matters. 
He  was  bent  on  a  mission  which  engrossed  his 
whole  soul  and  all  his  faculties,  and  the  fear  that 
the  Westwoods  had  found  a  homeward-bound 
ship,  and  perhaps  had  already  set  sail,  induced 
him  to  go  about  everything  he  did  in  feverish 
haste.  .  During  the  few  weeks  that  had  passed 
since  he  last  saw  it,  the  town  had  so  changed 
its  features  that  Will  could  scarce  find  his  way, 
but  at  last  he  managed  to  discover  the  office  of 
the  agent  who  had  advised  him  to  go  and  see 
his  property.  Mr.  Zulino,  as  he  was  named, 
received  his  visitor  with  his  wonted  crustiness 
mingled  with  surprise,  which  was  somewhat 
increased  when  he  found  that  Will  could  not 
give  a  very  comprehensible  reason  for  his  sud- 
den return  to  the  city.  He  could  give  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  Westwoods,  knew  nothing 
about  them,  but  advised  that  Will  should  make 
inquiry  at  the  principal  hotels  in  the  town  and 
at  the  shipping  office,  adding  that  he  believed 
one  of  the  ships  which  had  long  been  lying  in 
the  port,  unable  to  sail  for  want  of  hands,  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  crew,  and  was 
to  sail  in  a  day  or  two  for  England,  but  he  did 
not  know  her  name  or  anything  about  her. 
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^  It  is  plain  we  can  make  nothing  out  of  Mr. 
Zulino/'  said  Will,  with  a  look  of  chagrin,  on 
quitting  the  office.  **  Come,  let  us  go  hunt  up 
tiie  hotels." 

**  Agreed/'  cried  Captain  DalL  Mr.  Cupples 
groaned  his  readiness  to  follow,  so  they  set  off. 

All  that  day  the  three  wandered  about  tho 
city  into  every  hotel  and  shipping  office,  and 
every  public  place  they  could  find,  until  they 
were  thorougUy  exhausted,  but  without  success. 

'^  Now,  doctor,"  said  the  captain,  wiping  his 
heated  brow,  '*  if  we  are  to  gain  our  ends,  it  is 
plain  that  we  must  feed.  I  feel  like  a  ship's 
hold  without  a  cargo.  See,  here  is  a  comfort- 
able-looking inn;  let  us  go  and  stow  away 
something  solid,  have  a  pipe,  and  then  turn 
in,  so  as  to  go  at  it  fresh  to-morrow  morning 
early." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Will,  languidly;  «  but  I 
cannot  rest,  so  do  you  go  and  order  something 
while  I  try  to  cool  myself  by  taking  a  stroll  up 
this  hill ;  I  'U  be  back  before  supper  is  ready." 

"  I  urill  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Cupples, 
gloomily. 

Poor  Will  would  have  gladly  gone  alone,  but 
as  he  had  no  good  reason  for  declining  the 
companionship  of  his  tall  and  solemn  friend, 
he  merely  said  **  Very  good,"  and  walked  away. 
Passing  over  the  hill  they  came  to  a  neat  little 
cottage  with  a  small  garden  in  fronts  in  which 
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were  a  variety  of  flowers  that  evidently  were 
well  tended.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the 
cottage  were  invitingly  open.  As  they  passed 
the  garden-gate  a  voice  suddenly  ezdaimed, 
"  Walk  in.*' 

They  stopped  abruptly,  looked  at  the  open 
door,  and  then  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

<<  Walk  in/'  repeated  the  voice,  louder  t^an 
before. 

"  Well,  really,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
refuse  so  pressing  an  invitation,"  said  Will  with 
a  smile. 

"  You  may  go  in ;  1 11  wait  for  you,"  said 
Mr.  Cupples. 

In  another  minute  our  hero  was  in  the  lobby 
of  the  cottage,  and  then  he  discovered,— on  the 
words  "  walk  in"  being  reiterated  very  gruffly, — 
that  it  was  a  grey  parrot  which  had  been  thus 
taught  to  use  the  language  of  hospitality  1  Will 
laughed,  and  was  about  to  turn  on  his  heel 
when  he  observed  a  female  reclining  on  a  couch 
in  one  of  the  rooms.  She  looked  up  quickly 
on  hearing  his  step  and  laugh,  and  Will,  hesi- 
tating for  a  moment,  advanced  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exphdning  and  apologizing. 

"  Forgive  my  apparent  intrusion,  madam,** 
he  said,  "  but  your  parrot  deceived — what ! — 
am  I — ^flora — ^Miss  Westwood  1"  he  exclaimed 
in  amazement^  leaping  forward  and  seizing  her 
hand. 
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^  Mr.  Osten  I''  said  Mora,  with  a  look  of  un- 
feigned snrpnsey  "  can  it  be — ^I — ^I— did  not 
know — really — " 

Now,  reader,  it  would  be  ungenerous  were 
we  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
absurd  things  that  were  uttered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conversation.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Will  and  Flora  stanmiered  and  blushed, 
and  grew  hot  and  cold,  and  tried  to  look  cool 
and  fiuled,  signaUy,  and  then,  feeling  how  very 
awkward  their  position  was,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  be  commonplace,  and  so  began  to  talk 
with  intense  solicitude  about  ^Hhe  weather ! " 
Will  soon  perceived,  however,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances this  was  utterly  ridiculous,  so  he 
made  another  effort  and  asked  about  lE^ora's 
father  and  mother,  and  then,  happy  thought, 
he  suddenly  remembered  Buckawanga,  and 
began  to  descant  upon  him,  after  which  he 
naturally  sHd  into  ships  and  voyaging,  and  so 
came  abruptly  to  the  question  : — 

"  By  the  way.  Miss  Westwood,  is  it  true  that 
you  are  trying  to  secure  a  passage  to  England 
just  nowl" 

'^  We  have  succeeded  in  securing  one,"  said 
Flora,  with  a  deep  blush  and  a  peculiar  look. 
"  We  sail  to-morrow^ 

"  To-morrow !"  cried  WiD,  in  consternation. 

There  was  for  a  moment  a  great  swelling  of 
something  in  Pur  hero's  breast;  then  a  sudden 
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thought  occurred,  "Never  venture  never — ;** 
next  instant  he  seized  Flora's  hand.  ^'  Oh,  Miss 
West — Flora,  dearest  Flora — ^forgive — ^nay,  do 
not  turn  away,  I  entreat,  I  beseech — ^" 

"  Old  rascal !"  exclaimed  a  stem  voice  at  his 
back  at  that  moment. 

.  Will  sprang  up,  burning  with  anger,  and 
turning  sharply  round,  observed  the  parrot 
gazing  at  him  in  mute  surprise. 

"  Walk  in — old  rascal,"  repeated  the  bird. 

Will  laughed,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  bit- 
terness in  Ills  tone  as  he  turned  again  to  Flora, 
who  had  risen  from  the  couch. 

"  This  is  an  awkward  interruption,  Flo— Miss 
Westwood,  but  necessity  constrains  me.  I  must, 
I  mil  speak  now,  if — ^bear  with  me,  dear  girl,  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  but — " 

A  footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

« Supper  wiU  be  cooling,  I  fear,"  said  the 
hollow  voice  of  Mr.  Cupples.  "  Oh  1  I  beg  par- 
don.    I  did  not  know — I — " 

Will  turned,  and  rushed  at  his  friend  with 
savage  intentions.  At  the  -  same  moment  the 
figure  of  a  man  darkened  the  doorway.  Mr. 
Cupples  vanished  out  of  the  house.  Flora  glided 
away,  and  Will  Osten  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Westwood ! 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  scene 
which  followed  would  have  been  an  embar* 
lassing  one,  but  such  was  not  the  case.    Our 
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hero  had  reached  that  point  of  nenrous  and 
mental  turmoil  and  exasperation  in  which  ex- 
tremes meet.  As  the  strong  current  of  a  river 
meets  the  rush  of  the  rising  Idde,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain point  produces  dead  calm,  so  the  conflict- 
ing currents  in  Will's  bosom  reached  the  flood, 
and  he  became  desperately  serene,  insomuch 
that  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr.  Westwood, 
and,  with  a  smile  of  candour  and  a  tone  of 
deep  earnestness,  explained  ^Hhe  situation/' 
and  made  ^'  a  clean  breast  of  it."  The  result 
was,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westwood  received  his 
advances  favourably,  but,  being  naturally  cau- 
tious and  solicitous  about  the  happiness  of  their 
daughter,  they  pointed  out  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  come  to  any  conclusion  at  that  time, 
because,  in  the  first  place.  Will  was,  by  his  own 
showing,  a  poor  wanderer  with  only  the  pro- 
spect of  an  income  at  his  mother^s  death,  and 
without  professional  practice;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  as  they  were  to  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land on  the  morrow,  there  was  no  time  left 
even  for  consideration.  Mr.  Westwood,  there- 
fore, said  that  he  could  not  permit  Will  to  see 
Flora  again,  except  to  bid  her  farewell,  and 
advised  him  to  have  patience  until  he  should 
return  to  England,  where,  he  said  frankly,  he 
would  be  happy  to  see  him.  Will  thereupon 
left  the  cottage,  in  a  state  of  distraction,  to  lay 
his  case  before  Captain  DalL 
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^  So  yon  see,  captam,"  he  added,  after  detail* 
ing  all  the  circumstances,  ^  there  is  only  one 
course  open  to  me,  and  that  I  am  resolved  to 
pursue.  I  shall  sail  for  England  in  the — ^the 
what 's  the  name  of  the  ship  the  Westwoods 
are  to  sail  in  T 

'*  Don't  know,"  answered  the  captain. 

"  Of  course  not — ^no  matter.  We  shall  find 
out.  She  sails  to-morrow  at  all  events,  and  I 
go  with  her.  You  will  go  back  with  Mr. 
Cupples  to  Grizzly  Bear  Gulch,  work  the  gold, 
make  what  you  can  out  of  it,  pay  yourselves, 
and  hold  the  estate  for  me.  Ill  get  that 
legally  arranged  to-night.  Tou'll  tell  my 
comrades  how  sorry  I  am  to  leave  them  so 
abruptly,  but  under  the  circumstances  they 
will—" 

"  Softly,"  interrupted  Captam  DaU ;  "  if  all 
this  is  to  be  settled  to-night,  we  had  better  set 
about  it  at  once,  and  not  waste  tinfe  with 
words." 

^  Eight,  captain.  Let  us  off  to  search  for 
the  captain  of  the  ship." 

Leaving  Mr.  Cupples  to  eat  the  supper  alone, 
our  hero  and  his  friend  went  out  in  hot  haste, 
and  soon  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  captain  of  the  Eoving  Bess,  which  was  to 
sail  next  day. 

"  By  the  way,"  whispered  Will  to  his  friend, 
as  they  were  entering  the  room  in  which  the 
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skipper  sat,  *'  do  you  happen  to  have  smj  cash  t 
for  I  have  only  twenty  pounds." 

"  Wot  a  rap,"  whispered  the  captain. 

"  You  are  the  captain  of  the  Eoving  Bess,  I 
am  toldl"  said  Will,  addressing  a  big  raw- 
boned  man,  who  sat  at  a  table  solacing  him- 
self with  a  glass  of  spirits  and  water  and  a 
cigar. 

"  Ya-a-s,  Cap*n  Bra-a-o-wn,  at  y'r  sarvice." 

Captain  Brown  drawled  this  out  so  slowly 
that  one  might  have  supposed  he  did  it  on 
principle,  as  a  sort  of  general  protest  against 
the  high-pressure  s^ed  and  hurry  that  influ- 
enced every  one  around  him. 

"  You  have  passengers  going,  I  understand  1" 

**  Ya-a-s.     Eevd.  genlm'n  an'  two  ladies." 

"  Can  you  take  another  V* 

"  A  dozen  mo-a-r,  if  need  be." 

"  Then  put  my  name  down.  How  much  is 
the  passage  fare?" 

"  Fo-a-g-sl  two  hundred,  cabin  three  hundred 
pa-o-unds." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Will. 

Captain  Brown  smiled.  "  You  see,"  said  he, 
"it  c-a-unt  be  done  for  less — ^ha — ^"Bliged  to 
give  fa-bu-lous  wages  to  crew,  and  only  too 
thankM  to  get  *em  at  any  price.  Provisions 
cost  their  weight,  a-most,  in  gold." 

"Will  you  be  here  an  hour  hence  1"  asked 
our  hero.     "  Ya-a-s,  two  hours  hence,"  drawled 
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Captain  Brown,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  at  the 
stump  of  the  old  one. 

Will  Osten  linked  his  arm  through  that 
of  Captain  Dall,  and  hurried  him  into  the 
street. 

''  Now  to  the  agent,"  he  said.  ^'Uhe  fails 
me,  all  is  lost — stay !  no ;  I  can  offer  to  work 
my  passage.  That  did  not  occur  to  me  till 
now.     I  shall  keep  it  in  reserve." 

A  few  minutes  more  and  they  stood  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Zulino. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Will,  with  an  anxious 
expression  of  face,  "  to  sell  the  property  in 
Grizzly  Bear  Gulch  immediaidy  f  " 

The  dry  visage  of  the  agent  wrinkled  into  a 
sarcastic  smile  as  he  replied  ''  Ha !  I  see,  you 
are  like  all  the  rest — ^wish  to  turn  everytlung 
into  gold.  Well,  it  is  possible  to  sell  it,  I  make 
no  doubt,  because  it  is  well  situated  and  will 
increase  in  value ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by 
immedioMy  /" 

"  To-night,"  said  WiU. 

"  Impossible." 

"  What  *s  to  be  done  % "  cried  our  hero,  turn- 
ing to  Captain  Ball  with  a  look  of  such  per- 
plexity and  disappointment  tha.t  even  the  hard 
heart  of  Mr.  Zulino  was  touched. 

"  Why  such  haste  1"  he  inquired. 

''  Because  business  of  the  most  urgent  kind 
requires  that  I  should  embark  for  England  in 
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a  vessel  which  sails  to-morrow,  and  I  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  my  passage." 

^I  can  lend  you  some  on  the  property, 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,"  said  the  agent. 

**  Then  do  so,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Will  ear- 
nestly, ^  at  any  rate  of  interest  you  choose,  and 
I  will  sign  any  papers  you  may  require.  My 
friend  here.  Captain  DaU,  will  see  that  you  are 
regularly  paid.  I  assure  you  that  I  sh^  never 
forget  the  obligation." 

^  Follow  me,"  said  Mr.  Zulino,  rising  and 
putting  on  his  hat 

He  led  them  to  the  office  of  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  connected  with  the  law,  and  who 
drew  up  a  paper  which,  being  duly  signed  and 
witnessed,  Mr.  Zulino  put  in  his  pocket,  at  the 
same  time  handing  Will  Osten  a  cheque  for 
four  hundred  pounds. 

^  Now,  captain,"  said  Will,  with  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  as  they  once  more  issued  into  the 
street,  "  we  'U  go  and  enjoy  our  supper." 

Next  morning  Will  Osten,  with  a  small  port- 
manteau containing  his  little  all  in  his  hand, 
and  accompanied  by  Captain  Dall  and  Mr. 
Cupples,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowded 
streets  to  the  quay,  where  a  boat  awaited 
him. 

**  Once  more,  Captain  Dall,"  he  said,  turning 
round  and  grasping  his  Mend's  hand,  '*  fare- 
well 1  I  am  sorry — more  so  than  I  can  tell — 
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to  leave  yon.  May  God  prosper  you  wherever 
you  go.  Bemember  my  messages  to  our  friends 
at  the  gulch.  Tell  Larry  and  Bunco,  and  the 
trapper  especially,  that  I  feel  almost  like  a 
criminal  for  giving  them  the  slip  thus.  But 
how  can  I  help  it)" 

^'  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Captain  Dall, 
returning  the  hearty  squeeze  of  Will's  hand, 
**  how  could  you  1  Love,  like  necessity,  has  no 
law — or,  rather,  itself  is  a  law  which  all  must 
obey.  Gk>od-bye,  lad,  and  good  luck  attend 
•ee." 

Silently  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Cupples, 
whose  lugubrious  expression  seemed  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Will  leaped  into  the 
boat  and  was  soon  rowing  over  the  bay  to  the 
spot  where  the  Boving  Bess  lay  with  her  anchor 
^pped  and  her  sailf  loose.  On  approaching, 
he  saw  that  Mr.  Westwood  and  his  wife  were 
pacing  the  quarterdeck,  but  Flora  was  not 
visible,  the  reason  being  that  that  busy  little 
woman  was  down  in  her  father's  berth  putting 
it  to  rights— arranging  and  re-arranging  every- 
thing,  and  puzzling  her  brains  with  numerous 
little  contrivances  which  were  all  meant  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  snugness  of  the  place — 
wonderfully  ingenious  contrivances,  which  could 
not  have  emanated  from  the  brain  of  any  wo- 
man but  one  who  possessed  a  warm  heart,  aa 
earnest  soul,  a  sweet  &ce,  and  a  tumed-up  nose  I 
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She  was  a  good  deal  dishevelled  about  the  head, 
in  consequence  of  her  exertions,  and  rather 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  a  little  moist.  Per- 
haps she  was  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  San 
Francisco — ^but  no— she  was  leaving  no  friends 
behind  her  there.  Thai  could  not  have  been 
the  cause ! 

The  little  round  port-hole  of  the  berth  was 
open,  and  she  stopped  ever  and  anon  in  the 
midst  of  her  operations  to  look  out  and  listen 
to  the  variety  of  shouts  and  songs  that  came 
from  the  boats,  vessels,  and  barges  in  the  bay. 
-Suddenly  she  stopped,  turned  her  head  the 
least  bit  to  one  side,  and  listened  intently. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Westwood  to  his  wife, 
standing  on  the  deck,  and  leaning  over  the 
bulwarks,  exactly  above  the  open  port  near  to 
which  Flora  stood,  "  can  that  be  Mr.  Osten  in 
yonder  boat  ?" 

Flora'sbosom  heaved,  and  her  colour  vanished. 

"  I  think  it  is — stay — ^no— it  looks  like — 
yes,  it  is  he,"  said  Mrs.  Westwood. 

Flora's  face  and  neck  became  scarlet. 

Presently  the  plash  of  oars  were  heard  near 
the  vessel,  and  next  moment  a  boat  approached, 
but  not  from  such  a  quarter  as  to  be  visible 
from  the  port-hole. 

"  Mind  your  starboard  oar,"  said  a  deep 
voice,  which  caused  Flora's  heart  to  beat  against 
her  chest,  as  if  that  dear  little  receptacle  of  good 
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thoughts  and  waxm  feelings  were  too  small  to 
contain  it^  and  it  wanted  to  get  out. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Osten,"  cried  Mr.  West- 
WQod,  looking  down. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,— good  mornings  Mrs. 
Westwood,"  answered  Will,  looking  up. 

**  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  tlie  trouble 
to  come  off  to  bid  us  good-bye,"  said  Mr. 
Westwood. 

Flora  trembled  a  little,  and  leaned  upon  the 
side  of  the  berth. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  say  good-bye,"  said 
Will  (Flora's  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonish- 
ment), ^^  I  am  going — ^fend  off,  men,  fend  off, 
mind  what  you  are  about — ^I  am  going,"  he 
said,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  **  to  sail  with 
you  to  England." 

A  peculiar  gleam  shot  from  Flora's  eyes; 
the  blood  mantled  again  on  her  brow,  and, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  face  and  buried  her  head  in  her  father's 
pillow! 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

BAHBUNO  RBMINI80ENCX8  OF  ABSENT  WBISSDB,  AJXD  A 
HAFFT  TERMINATION. 

fXN  the  evening  of  a  cold  December  day — ^the 
^  last  day  of  the  year — ^many  months  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  old  Mrs.  Osten  sat  in  her  drawing- 
room,  toasting  her  toes  before  a  cheerful  fire. 
The  widow  looked  very  happy,  and,  to  say 
truth,  she  had  good  reason  for  being  so,  for  her 
stalwart  son  had  come  home  to  her  safe  and 
sound,  and  was  at  that  moment  sitting  by  her 
side  taUdng  in  a  most  amazing  way  about  his 
Flora — ^referring  to  her  as  a  sort  of  captive 
bird  which  had  now  no  chance  of  escaping, 
saying  that  he  meant  to  take  her  to  Paris,  and 
Switzerland,  and  Eome,  and  in  summer  to  the 
English  Lakes,  and  Eillamey,  and  the  Scotch 
Highlands. 

"  In  fact,  mother,"  said  Will,  «  after  that 
little  event  comes  off,  which  is  fixed  to  take 
place  next  week,  I  mean  to  act  the  part  of 
Wandering  Will  over  again  under  entirely 
new  and  much  more  interesting  circumstances. 


no 
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Ah!  mother/'  he  continued  with  enthusiasm^ 
^  how  little  did  I  think,  when  I  was  travelling 
through  the  wild  regions  of  the  far  west,  that 
I  was  being  led  to  the  spot  where  I  should  find 
sueh  a  wife!" 

**  Yes,  dear,  you  were  indeed  ferf,"  said  Mrs. 
Osten,  ^  for  that  wild  region  was  the  very  last 
place  in  the  world  to  which  you  would  have 
thought  of  going  to  look  for  a  good  wife,  had 
you  been  guided  by  your  own  wisdom." 

**  True,  mother,  most  true.  Gold  is  much 
more  plentiful  in  that  land  than  wives,  either 
good  or  bad.  I  wonder  how  my  old  comrades 
are  getting  on  there  now.  You  remember 
Larry,  mother,  and  Bunco.  How  I  wish  I 
could  have  had  them  all  here  at  our  wedding! 
You  would  have  delighted  in  old  Captain  Dall, 
and  Captain  Blathers,  too,  he 's  npt  a  bad  fellow 
though  rather  wild,  but  Big  Ben  would  have 
pleased  you  most — ^by  the  way,  this  is  the  last 
night  of  the  year.  I  doubt  not  they  will  be 
remembering  me  to-ni^t,  and  drinlring  my 
health  in  clear  cold  water  from  the  crystal 
springs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Come,  I  will 
pledge  them  in  the  same  beverage,"  said  Willi 
seizing  a  glass  of  water  that  stood  at  his  elbow ; 
'^  may  success,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
attend  them  through  life." 

"  Amen,"  murmured  the  widow,  as  Will 
drained  the  glass ;   ^'  I  hope  they  may  get 
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plenty  of  gold  mthout  catching  the  gold-fever, 
which  is  just  another  name  for  the  love  of  gold, 
and  that,  you  know,  is  the  robt  of  all  evil. 
But  go  on  telling  me  about  your  adventures. 
Will;  I  never  tire  of  hearing  you  relate 
them." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  *11  begin  again,  but  if  you 
uoill  be  for  ever  interrupting  me  with  questions 
and  remarks  about  Flora,  I  shall  never  get  to 
the  end  of  them.     Now,  then,  listen." 

Hereupon  Will  began  to  talk,  and  his  mother 
to  listen,  with,  we  need  scarcely  say,  intense 
interest. 

Thus  was  the  last  night  of  that  year  passed 
in  the  drawing-room.  Let  us  see  how  it  was 
spent  in  the  kitchen. 

"Yes,  Jemimar,"  said  Maryann,  with  her 
mouth  Ml  of  buttered  toast,  "  I  always  said  it, 
and  I  always  thought  it,  and  I  always  knowed 
it,  that  Master  Will  would  come  'ome,  and 
marry  a  sweet  beautiful  young  lady,  which  'as 
come  true,  if  ever  a  profit  spoke,  since  the  day 
of  Jackariah — ^let  me  fill  your  cup,  my  dear, 
p'raps  you  *11  *and  me  the  kettle,  Eichards." 

The  worthy  coachman  rose  with  alacrity  to 
obey,  and  Jemima  accepted  the  proffered  cup 
of  tea  in  the  midst  of  a  vain  attempt  to  quiet 
the  baby  Eichards,  which  happened  to  be  un- 
usually restive  that  night. 

"  To  think,  too,"  continued  Maryann  with  a 
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laugh,  ''that  I  should  'ave  gone  an'  mistook 
the  dear  creetur  at  first  for  a  cannibal ! " 

"  Maryhann,"  said  Jemima,  solemnly,  "  I 
*  don't  believe  there 's  no  such  things  as  canni- 
bals." 

"No  more  do  I,  Jemimar — did  you  speak, 
Mr.  Richards  V*  inquired  Maryann,  with  a  sud- 
den assumption  of  dignity. 

The  coachman,  who  was  devotedly  engaged 
with  his  fifth  slice  of  buttered  toast,  protested 
solemnly  that  he  had  not  spoken,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  experienced  a  tendency  to  choke — 
owing  to  crumbs — just  at  the  point  when 
Maryann  happened  to  allude  to  the  cannibals. 
Maryann  had  a  suspicion  that  the  tendency  to 
choke  was  owing  to  other  causes  than  crumbs ; 
but  as  she  could  not  prove  her  point,  and  as 
the  baby  Eichards  took  it  into  his  head  at  that 
moment  to  burst  into  an  unaccountable  and 
vehement  fit  of  laughter,  she  merely  tossed  her 
head,  and  resumed  her  observations. 

"No,  Jemimar,  nothing  will  ever  convince 
me  that  there  are  any  savages  so  depravated  as 
to  prefer  a  slice  of  'uman  flesh  to  a  good  beef- 
steak, an'  it's  my  belief  that  that  himperent 
Irishman,  Larry  O'Ale,  inwented  it  all  to  gam- 
mon us." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Maryhann,"  said 
Jemima,  who  indeed  always  agreed  with  any 
proposition  her  fdend  chose  to  put  forth ;  "  an' 
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I  'old  that  it  is  contrairy  to  'aman  reason  to 
imagin  such  beastliness,  much  less  to  do  it." 

Here  Eichards  had  the  temerity  to  observe 
that  he  wasn't  quite  sure  that  such  things  were 
never  done ;  "for,"  said  he,  " I  'card  Mr.  Osten 
himself  say  as  'ow  he  'd  seen  'em  do  it,  an'  surely 
he  wouldn't  go  for  to  tell  a  lie."  At  which  re- 
mark Jemima  advised  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  Maryann  repUed,  with  an  expression  of 
scorn,  that  she  wondered  to  'ear  'im.  Did  he 
suppose  Master  Will  didn't  sometimes  indulge 
in  a  little  'armless  jesting  like  other  people) 
She  would  have  added  more,  but  unfortunately 
the  crumbs  got  into  Bichards'  throat  again, 
causing  that  sceptical  man  to  grow  red  in  the 
face,  and  give  vent  to  sounds  like  mild  choking. 

"  'Owever,"  observed  Jemima, "  it  don't  mat- 
ter now,  as  Mr.  William  and  'is  bride  are  safe 
'ome  again,  and  if  Mr.  O'Ale  also  was  fond  of 
a  joke,  like  other  people,  there  is  no  'arm  in 
that  Poor  fellow,  I  'ope  'e's  well,  an'  Mr. 
Bunco  too,  though  he  iff  a  Bed  Hindian." 

"  'Ear  'ear !"  said  Bichards,  suddenly  seizing 
his  cup;  ^'let  us  drink  their  'ealth,  an'  the 
'ealth  of  all  their  comrades,  for  this  is  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  an'  by  all  accounts  they  won't 
likely  be  spendin'  it  in  the  midst  o'  such  com- 
forts an'  blessiti's  as  we  does.  Come,  lasses, 
drink  it  merrily,  fill  yer  glasses,  let  the  teapot 
circle  round." 
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The  tone  in  wbidi  this  propoeal  was  made^ 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  ni^t  of  the 
year,  indnced  Marjann  to  respond,  with  gra- 
cioiis  condescension : — 

"^  Well,  I^chaids,  I  'm  agreeable." 

^  Here,  then,"  said  Bidbards,  raising  his  cap 
on  high,  "  I  give  yon  the  'ealth  of  Mr.  Lany 
O'Ale,  Mr.  Bunco,  an'  all  absent  firiends — wish- 
in'  'em  Inck,  an'  lots  o'  gold." 

^  An'  a  'appy  deliyerance  from  these  'orrible 
countries,"  added  Moryann. 

^  I  agree  with  yoUy  Maryhann,"  said  Jemima, 
draining  her  cup  to  the  dregs  in  honour  of  the 
toast 

But  how  did  Larry  and  his  Mends  spend 
that  last  night  of  the  year  in  the  far-off  golden 
land  1  Let  Larry  speak  for  himself,  in  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  Will  Osten,  many  months 
afterwards,  and  which  we  now  give  verbaiim  d 
literatim. 

The  letter  in  question  was  written  in  a 
remarkably  cramped  hand,  on  several  very 
dirty  sheets  of  blue  ruled  foolscap,  folded  with 
much  care  and  crookedness,  and  fastened  with 
a  red  wafer  which  bore  the  distinct  impression 
of  an  extremely  hard  knuckle.  It  ran  thus : — 
«gJzUe  bar  gultch  first  janooary. 

**  Dear  mister  osten,  i  talk  up  my  pen,  tho 
its  litil  i  has  to  do  wid  sitch  things,  to  let  yoo 
no  that  this  coms  hopin'  your  al  wel  as  it  leevef 
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ns — ^barrin  bunko  who  overait  hiself  last  nite 
at  super  but  hees  al  rite  again,  yool  be  glad 
to  lain  that  we  hav  diskiyered  lots  o  goold. 
wan  day  whin  i  wos  up  the  straim  i  thowt  id 
tri  me  luk  in  a  hole,  an  faix  didnt  i  turn  up  a 
nugit  o  puer  goold  as  big  as  my  hid.  i  tuk  it 
down  to  the  hous  an'  didnt  we  spind  a  nite 
over  it  1  its  glad  i  was  we  had  no  likker  for  i 
do  belaive  weed  have  all  got  rorin  drunk,  as  it 
was,  sure  we  danced  haf  the  nite  to  the  myoosik 
of  a  kitle  drum — an  owld  tin  kitle  it  was,  but 
we  didnt  mind  that^  niver  a  taist,  for  the  nugit 
kep  tip  our  sperits.  Wei,  we  wint  an  turned 
up  the  hole  kuntry  after  that,  an'  got  heeps  o 
goold.  yool  niver  belaive  it — ^there  was  nugits 
o'  all  sises  from  a  pay  to  a  pitaity.  Kaptin 
dal  wint  to  sanfransisky  last  munth  an  hees 
paid  of  the  det  to  mister  zooleeno,  interest  an 
all,  so  yoor  free,  an'  theres  a  big  sum  in  the 
bank,  but  i  dont  no  ritely  how  much,  but 
Kaptin  dal  is  to  rite  yoo  soon  as  to  that  an'  a 
good  many  other  things,  he's  too  much  exited 
about  the  nugit  just  now  to  midle  wid  the  pen, 
so  he's  maid  me  his  depity,  dee  see,  an  its  that 
saim  im  allways  willin  to  be,  for  im  at  all  times 
as  kool  as  a  kookumber,  an  had  a  first-rate 
eddikashun — ^good  luk  to  the  parish  praist, 
anyhow — ^theres  a  good  skreed  to  begin  wid, 
an'  so  as  theres  enuff  in  this  part  o'  me  leter 
to  kaip  ye  thinkin  till  dinner,  ill  just  go  out 
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an  have  another  dig  in  the  straim  an  resoom 
me  pen  when  i  cum  bak. 

"  Wei,  mister  osten,  as  i  wor  saying,  ive  re- 
turned havin  got  nothin,  bad  skran  to  it^  but  a 
few  small  bits  like  a  thimble,  howsumeiver, 
that  samell  pay  for  sharpnin  the  tools,  i  now 
sit  down  to  resoom  me  pen,  as  i  said  before  i 
got  up,  but  och !  if  ye  heerd  the  row  the  other 
boys  is  goin  on  wid,  yed  find  it  as  diffildlt  to 
read  this  as  i  do  to  spel  it.  but  niver  mind, 
that  saim  dont  mater  much,  for,  as  i  said  before, 
im  allways  koolL 

"  Wei — ^youve  no  notion  what  a  work  we 
hay  wid  the  goold,  bekais,  dee  see,  weer  pikin 
it  up  in  handfulls,  sumtimes  wid  a  nugit,  now 
an  again,  like  yer  fist,  an  the  boys  is  raither 
exited,  for  ov  koorse  they  kant  al  keep  as  kool 
as  me — ^but  let  that  pas.  as  I  wor  sayin,  the 
row  is  diffinin  for  that  blakgird  Buclqrwangy 
is  spinin  a  yam  as  long  as  the  mane  yard  o  a 
sivinty-fore  about  wan  o'  thim  spalpeens  in  the 
kanible  ilands  as  had  his  unkles  darters  waitin 
maid,  as  wor  a  slaiv,  hashed  up,  wid  two  litle 
boys  an'  a  pig,  into  what  hees  got  the  face  to 
call  a  Iri^  stu,  an  it  didnt  sit  lit  on  the 
ELanibles  stumick  for  the  raisin  they  forgot  the 
pepper — ^its  not  aisy  to  write  wid  sich  blamy 
ringin'  in  wans  eers — ^an  the  boys  larfin  too  as 
loud  amost  as  the  nigers  yel  in  the  Eanible 
islands — be  the  way,  that  minds  me  o  i)uity 
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miss  westwood  as  we  met  thair.  its  mistress 
osten  sheel  be  by  this  no  doubt,  plaiz  give 
her  Larry's  best  respeks,  an  its  wishin  her  good 
luck  i  am,  an  the  saim  to  yersilf. 

"  Yool  be  glad  to  heer  that  buncos  found 
his  wife,  he  wint  away  south  for  three  or 
fore  weekSy  an  brot  her  bak  wid  him,  an 
she  hadnt  married  nobody  in  his  absence, 
tho  its  urgin  her  purty  hard  they  was.  shoes 
patchin  a  pair  o  me  owld  breeches  at  this 
minit  while  I  write  them  lines,  an  is  uncomon 
usfiil  wid  her  needle,  capn  blathers  says  he 
had  no  notion  before  that  wimin  was  so  nisisary 
to  man.  but  hees  a  dirty  owld  bachiler.  the 
traper  tawks  o  Mvin  us,  im  soiy  to  say.  hees 
a  good  harted  man  an  a  rail  broth  of  a  boy  is 
big  ben,  but  he  dont  take  kindly  to  goold 
diggin,  thats  not  to  say  he  kant  dig.  hees 
made  more  nor  most  of  us,  an  more  be  token 
he  gave  the  most  of  it  away  to  a  poor  retch  of 
a  feller  as  kaim  hear  sik  an  starvin  on  his  way 
to  sanfransisky.  but  big  bens  heart  is  in  the 
roky  mountins,  i  kan  see  that  quite  plain,  i 
do  belaiv  he  has  a  sowl  above  goold,  an  wood 
raither  katch  foxes  an  bars,  he  sais  heel  stop 
another  month  wid  us  an  then  make  traks  for 
his  owld  hants — just  like  the  way  we  sailors  long 
for  the  say  after  a  spree  on  shore,  tho  i  must 
say  non  of  us  say-dogs  have  any  longin  as  yit 
to  smel  salt  water,     big  ben  sais  that  this  sort 
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o  work  18  nother  good  for  body  nor  sowl — an^ 
dee  no,  i  half  belaiv  hees  rite,  for  kool  iho  i 
am  i  feels  a  litle  feverish  sometinies.  i  wos 
goin  to  tel  ye  a  anikdot  about  mister  cupples 
an  a  brown  bar,  but  the  boys  are  off  to  the 
stndm  again,  so  i  must  stop,  but  il  resoom  ritein 
after  tay — Chopin  yool  exkuse  my  fraquint  in- 
terupshuns,  mister  ostin,  il  go. 

"  Wei,  heer  i  am  again — just  comed  in  wid 
a  £Eiilin  about  my  inside  like  a  botimles  pitt, 
but  thats  aisy  kured.  il  taik  up  the  pen  after 
tay,  only  i  want  to  tell  ye  weer  in  luk  agin,  i 
got  fore  nugits  as  big  as  walnuts,  and  keeps  o 
smal  wans,  an  the  rest  has  got  a  dale  o  goold 
wan  way  or  other,     now  for  super. 

"  There,  the  pitts  fild  up  now.  wel,  whair 
was  L  och !  yes,  it  was  about  mister  cupples 
an  the  brown  bar.  you  must  no  that  hees  got 
the  fever  pritty  bad,  has  mister  cupples — the 
goold  fever  i  mean,  an  goes  off  an  owr  or  too 
before  the  rest  of  us  waiks  up  of  a  momin,  but 
he  dont  make  no  more  goold,  which  owld  peter 
— ^yoo  remimber  owld  peter,  mister  ostin — sais 
is  a  spechiel  visitashun  for  his  beein  avaridgious. 
anyhow,  he  gits  les  slaip  than  the  rest  of  us  an 
no  more  goold.  wel,  as  i  wor  sayin,  he  wint 
off  wan  momin  up  the  straim,  an  it  so  hapind 
that  big  ben  and  bunco  wint  in  the  saim  direk** 
shun,  in  the  afternoon,  as  they  was  comin 
home,  they  turned  off  the  trak  an  sot  down  to 
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rest  a  bit.  who  shood  they  see  comin  along 
the  trak  soon  arter  but  mister  cupples.  he  was 
cumin  along  slow — ^meditatin  like — for  he  al- 
ways comed  back  slow  from  digin,  as  if  he  was 
loth  to  leav,  but  wint  thair  kuik  enuff,  anyhow, 
close  behind  him  wos  trotin  a  big  brown  bar. 
the  bar  didnt  see  him,  by  raisin  that  the  trak 
was  krookit  and  the  skrab  thik;  but  it  was 
goin  fast,  and  had  ahnost  overhawled  mister 
cupples  whin  he  wos  cloas  to  the  place  whair 
the  too  men  was  hidin.  heers  fun,  sais  the 
traper,  kokin  his  gun.  bunco  he  grin'd,  but 
didnt  spaik.  yool  remimber,  mister  osten,  bunco 
had  a  way  of  his  own  o  grinin  widout  spaHdn, 
but  big  ben  sais  his  eyes  more  nor  makes  up 
for  his  tung.  wel,  just  as  he  comes  fomint  the 
too  men,  mister  cupples  he  heers  a  sound  o 
futsteps  behind  him,  an  stops  an  turns  round, 
heed  no  gun  nor  nothin  wotsomiver  wid  him, 
havin  left  all  the  tools  at  the  place  he  was 
digin.  in  a  moment  round  the  comer  cums 
the  bar  fed  swing,  it  was  a  sharp  turn,  and 
the  site  o  the  mate  kuite  took  him  aback,  for 
he  got  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  showed  al  his 
grinders,  mister  cupples  was  also  much  took 
by  surprise,  but  he  suddently  shook  his  fist  in 
the  bar's  face,  an  shoutid,  ha,  yoo  raskal,  as  if 
he  wor  spaikin  to  a  fellar  creetur.  whether  it 
wos  the  length  o  the  mate's  face,  or  not  bein 
yoosed  to  convarsashun,  no  wan  nos ;  but  the 
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bar  he  'bout  ship,  clapt  on  all  sail,  and  stood 
away  up  the  gulch  at  the  rait  o  15  or  20  nots, 
while  mister  cupples  he  looked  after  him  chukHn, 
an  bunco  and  big  ben  too  was  larfin  fit  to  bust 
their  sides,  tho  they  larfed  inside,  like,  for  fear 
o  diskiverin  thimselves,  but  when  big  ben  see 
the  bar  cl^ering  off  like  that  he  up  wid  his 
gun,  let  drive,  an  put  a  bal  kuite  nate  in  the 
bak  of  his  skuL  if  mister  cupples  wasnt  afeerd 
o  the  bar,  he  got  a  most  awful  frite  by  the  shot, 
for  yoo  must  no  theres  bin  a  dale  o  murtherin 
going  on  at  the  digins  of  lait,  tho,  be  good  luk, 
its  not  cum  our  way  as  yet^  so  he  turned  and 
run  like  al  posesed.  yoo  no  what  long  leggs 
hees  got,  faix,  he  deerd  the  ground  wid  tbem 
like  a  peir  o  kumpasses,  an  he  was  out  o  site 
in  no  time,  an  cum  heer  pantin  and  blowin 
like  a  broken-winded  steem-ingin.  soon  after 
that,  big  ben  cum  in  wid  the  skin  o  the  bar 
over  his  shoulder,  and  bunco  caryin  his  too 
hams  to  smok,  for  bar  hams  ant  bad  aitin,  let 
me  tel  yoo,  if  yoor  hungry  an  not  partickler. 
of  koorse  mister  cupples  hasnt  had  the  life  of  a 
dog  since,  for  the  boys  are  for  iver  jokin  him 
amost  out  of  his  siven  sensis  about  that  bar. 

'^This  is  about  all  iv  got  to  tell,  mister 
osten,  not  but  that  i  cud  go  on  for  paiges  an 
paiges  yit,  given  ee  odds  an  ends  o  smal  tawk 
an  ginnd  nuse,  for  whin  i  wance  begin  wid  the 
pen  i  niver  no  when  to  stop — ^its  awthership 
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il  talk  to,  maybe,  if  iver  i  git  into  diffikaltys 
— ^but  its  ov  no  yoos  spinin  out  a  yam  when 
its  done,  so  il  stop  now,  wishin  ye  all  helth  an 
hapines,  wid  the  saim  £rom  all  yer  owld  frinds 
at  the  grizlie  bar  glutch  digins.  they  bid  me 
say  thail  never  forgit  the  hapy  days  theyve 
spent  wid  ye  in  the  south  says,  an  the  forests 
of  south  ameriky  an  the  roky  mountins.  but 
them  days  is  aU  pa^  an  gon  now.  sure  i 
sometimes  feel  as  if  the  hole  thing  was  a  draim. 
dont  you,  mister  osten.  wid  best  wishes,  yoors 
til  deth.  Labrt  o  hale." 

"^.s. — ^Plaze  gire  my  apologys  to  yoor 
muther  for  forgitin  to  send  my  respeks  to  her. 
also  to  maryan,  whos  a  dasent  woman  av  she 
wasnt  so  fond  o'  fitein.  also  to  richards  an' 
his  beter  haf  gemima.  Shoes  a  good  sowl  too 
av  she  wasnt  aflikted  wid  too  ardint  a  desir  to 
wair  some  of  her  husbands  garmints.  so  no 
more  at  present  from  L.b.h.'* 

We  can  add  little  to  the  record  so  graphi- 
cally penned  by  Larry  O'Hale,  and  it  were  well, 
perhaps,  that,haying  spun  our  yamoutto  the  end, 
we  should  foUow  his  example  $md  write  no  more. 
But  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  me- 
mory of  our  hero  were  we  to  di^iss  him  with- 
out a  '*  few  words"  as  to  his  subsequent  career. 

It  happens  sometimes,  though*  we  believe  not 
frequently,  that  those  who  begin  life  with  what 
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may  be  called  a  wild  burst  settle  down  at  last 
into  quiet  domestic  men,  whose  chief  delight  it 
is  to  "fight  their  battles  o'er  again"  with  sym- 
pathetic comrades,  and  to  **  wander  in  dreams.** 
Such  was  the  case  with  Will  Osten.  Flora 
acted  the  part  of  a  best-bower  anchor  to  him 
all  through  life,  and  held  him  fast ;  but,  if  the 
whole  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  our  duty  to  add 
that  WiU  did  not  strain  hard  at  the  cable !  He 
rode  easily  in  the  calm  harbour  of  home,  which 
was  seldom  ruffled  with  gales — matrimonial  or 
otherwise. 

The  success  of  his  Califomian  estate  wa^  so 
great  that,  besides  setting  up  in  life  the  most 
of  the  comrades  who  had  followed  his  fortunes, 
it  placed  himself  beyond  the  necessity  of  work; 
ing  for  his  daily  bread.  Will  did  not,  however, 
lead  an  idle  life  on  that  account.  He  recog- 
nised the  great  truth  that  he  was  answerable 
to  his  Creator  for  the  management  of  his  time 
and  talents  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  has  to 
earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
he  made  it  his  chief  aim  in  life  to  act  the  part 
of  a  faithful  steward.  That  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  to  the  full  extent  of  his  wishes  is  cer- 
tain, nevertheless  his  success  must  have  been 
considerable  if  we  are  to  believe  the  opinion  of 
his  friends,  who  used  to  say  of  him,  with  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  community 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  dwelt,  for,  in  imita- 
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tion  of  the  Master  whom  he  served,  he  went 
about  continually  doing  good. 

In  process  of  time,  several  little  boats  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression)  appeared  in  the 
harbour  and  cast  anchor  alongside  of  Will ;  or, 
i-ather,  attached  themselves  to  the  anchor  which 
held  him  fast;  and  Flora  was  quite  able  to 
hold  them  all — though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  had  infinitely  more  trouble  with  the 
little  boats  than  she  had  with  the  big  ship,  for 
they  had  all  wandering  wills  of  their  own,  and, 
from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  evinced 
a  strong  tendency  to  strain  with  tremendous 
vigour  at  their  cables.  Indeed,  on  several  occa- 
sions, one  or  two  of  the  boats  attempted  actually 
to  cut  their  cables  and  make  off,  as  the  old  ship 
had  done  before  them,  but  Will's  wisdom  and 
Flora's  winning  ways  prevailed,  and  it  was 
found  that,  having  been  trained  in  the  way  in 
which  they  should  go  from  the  commencement, 
they  did  not  depart  from  that  way  when  they 
grew  old. 

In  reference  to  the  early  existence  of  this 
little  flotilla,  we  may,  with  propriety,  quote 
the  opinion  of  Maryann — than  whom  there 
could  not  be  a  better  witness,  for  she  dwelt  in 
Will's  house,  and  nursed  them  all  as  she  had 
nursed  their  father  before  them — superin- 
tended, of  course,  by  old  Mrs.  Osten,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cottage  of  her  own  hard  by,  and 
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watched  the  rise  and  progress  of  her  descend- 
ants for  many  .a  year  with  keen  felicity. 
Maryann,  in  talking  over  matters  with  her 
faithful  bosom  Mend,  was  wont  to  say: — 

''Yes,  Jemimar,  I  never  had  two  opinions 
about  it,  they  're  the  beautifulest  an'  sweetest 
children  I  ever  did  'ave  had  to  do  with — just  as 
Master  Will,  their  papa,  was  simularly  so ;  but 
I'm  free  to  confess  that  they  all  has  a  surprisin' 
sperrit.  There 's  Master  William,  now  (I  can't 
abear  to  call  him  Will,  because  that  was  the 
name  as  'is  father  went  by,  and  1  'old  that  in 
a  sense  it  is  sacred),  there 's  Master  WiUiam, 
though  'e's  only  jist  out  o'  frocks  an'  frilled 
trousers,  and  noo  into  blue  tights  an'  brass 
buttons,  there  'e  is,  goin'  about  tiie  country  on 
a  pony  as  isn't  much  bigger  than  a  Noofound- 
land  dog,  but  goes  over  the  'edges  an  ditches 
in  a  way  as  makes  my  blood  to  curdle  an'  my 
skin  to  creep,  with  that  dear  boy  on  'is  back 
and  'is  tail  flyin  be'ind,  an'  shoutin'  with  a  sort 
of  wild  delight  that  I  do  think  is  wicked — ^I 
do  indeed,  Jemimar,  I  give  you  my  word  I 
think  it  sinful,  though,  of  course,  'e  dont  mean 
it  so,  poor  child,  and  'is  father  cheerin'  'im  on 
in  a  way  that  must  sear  'is  conscience  wuss  than 
a  red  'ot  iron,  w'ich  'is  mother  echoes  too !  it 
is  quite  past  my  compre'ension.  Then  'e  comes 
'ome  sich  a  figur,  with  'oles  in  'is  trousers  an' 
'is  *ats  squeezed  flat  an'  'is  jackets  torn.     But 
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Master  Charles  aint  a  bit  better.  Though  'e*s 
scarcely  able  to  walk  'e  can  ride  like  a  jockey, 
an'  needs  more  mendin'  of  'is  clo'se  than  any  six 
ordinary  boys.  Miss  Flora^  too,  would  be  just 
as  wild  if  she  weren't  good  and  bidable,  Vich 
is  *€r  salvation;  an'  the  baby— -oh!  you  wouldn't 
believe  it  1  didn't  I  catch  that  hin&nt^  only  the 
other  day,  tiyin'  to  throw  a  sammerset  in  its 
bed,  in  imitation  of  Master  William,  an'  yester- 
day morning  I  caught  Master  Charles  tiying 
to  teach  it  to  'ang  on  to  the  clo'se-rope  in  the 
nursery  by  its  toes !  It^s  an  awful  trainin'  the 
poor  things  is  gettin' — an'  the  only  comfort  I 
'ave  in  'em  is,  that  their  dear  moiher  do  con- 
stantly teach  'em  the  Bible— Vich  condemns 
all  sich  things, — an'  she  do  manage  to  make 
'em  fond  o'  wisitin'  an'  considerin'  of  the 
poor." 

To  which  observations  Jemima^  holding  up 
her  hands  and  gazing  at  her  bosom  Mend  in 
sympathy,  would  reply  that  her  own  sentiments 
was  hidentically  simular,  that  things  in  general 
was  to  her  most  amazin',  and  that  there  was 
no  accountin'  for  nothin'  in  (his  life,  but  that 
w'atever  came  of  it  she  'oped  the  family  would 
live  long  an'  'appy  in  a  world,  Vich  was,  she 
must  confess,  a  most  perplexing  mixture  of 
good  and  e^il,  though  of  course  she  wasn't 
rightly  able  to  imderstand  or  explain  that,  but 
she  was  sure  of  this  anyhow,  that,  although 
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she  was  by  no  means  able  to  explain  'erself  as 
well  as  she  could  wish,  she  knew  that  she 
wished  well  to  every  one  who  stack  to  the 
golden  rule  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osten. 

With  which  sentiment,  good  reader,  we  shall 
conclude  this  chronicle  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Wandering  Will,  and  respectfully  bid 
you  farewell 


THE  END. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPTER  L 

BEGINS  WITH  DIFFXBIENCES  OT  OFINIOir. 

IF  ever  there  was  a  man  in  this  world  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  painting  and  cat 
out  for  a  painter,  that  man  was  Frank  Allfrey ; 
bnt  fate;,  in  the  form  of  an  old  uncloy  had 
decided  that  Frank  should  not  follow  the  bent 
of  his  inclinations. 

We  introduce  our  hero  to  the  reader  at  the 
interesting  age  of  eighteen,  but^  long  before  that 
period  of  life,  he  had  shown  the  powerful  lean- 
ing of  his  spirit.  All  his  school-books  were 
covered  with  heads  of  dogs,  horses,  and  portraits 
of  his  companions.  Most  of  his  story-books 
were  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings,  the 
colouring  of  which  had  been  the  work  of  his 
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busy  hand,  and  the  walls  of  his  nnrseiy  were 
decorated  with  cartoons,  done  in  charcoal,  which 
partial  Mends  of  the  family  sometimes  declared 
were  worthy  of  KaphaeL 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  uncle — ^for  the 
poor  fellow  was  an  orphan — asked  him  one  day 
what  he  would  like  to  be.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary condescension  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
All&ey,  senior,  who  was  ja  grim  hard-featured 
man,  with  little  or  no  soul  to  speak  of,  and 
with  an  enormously  large  ill-favoured  body. 
The  boy,  although  taken  by  surprise — for  his 
uncle  seldom  addressed  him  on  any  subject, — 
answered  promptly,  ^  I  'd  like  to  be  an  artist, 
sir." 

"A  what r 
*    «  An  artist." 

**  Get  along,  you  goose  !* 

This  was  aJI  that  was  said  at  the  time,  and 
as  it  is  the  only  conversation  which  is  certoinly 
known  to  have  taken  place  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew  during  the  early  youth  of  the  latter, 
we  have  ventured,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
to  give  the  whole  of  it. 

Frank  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
are  styled  ^  neglected  boys."  He  was  naturally 
sharp-witted,  active  in  mind  and  body,  good* 
tempered,  and  well  disposed,  but  disinclined  to 
study,  and  fond  of  ph3rsical  exertion.  He  might 
have  been  a  great  man  had  he  been  looked  after 
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in  youth,  but  no  one  looked  after  hinL  He 
was  an  infant  when  his  father  and  mother  died 
and  left  him  to  the  Care  of  his  uncle,  who  cared 
not  for  him  but  left  him  to  care  for  him- 
self, having,  as  he  conceived,  done  his  duty 
towards  him  when  he  had  supplied  him  with 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  paid  his  school 
fees.  No  blame,  therefore,  to  poor  Frank  that 
he  grew  up  a  half-educated  youth,  without  fixed 
habits  of  study  or  thought,  and  .with  little 
capacity  for  close  or  prolonged  mental  exertion. 

Mr.  All&ey  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  there  were  only  three  grand  objects  of 
ambition  in  life,  namely,  to  work,  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  sleep.  At  least,  if  he  did  not  say 
in  definite  terms  that  such  was  his  belief,  he 
undoubtedly  acted  as  though  it  were.  His 
mind  appeared  to  revolve  in  a  sort  of  small 
circle.  He  worked  in  order  that  he  might  eat 
and  drink ;  he  ate  and  drank  that  he  might 
be  strengthened  for  work,  and  he  slept  in  order 
io  recruit  his  enei^es  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  work  for  the  purposes  of  eating' and  drinking. 
Be  was  a  species  of  self-blinded  human-horse 
that  walked  the  everlasting  round  of  a  business- 
mill  of  his  own  creating.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  he  was  selfish  to  the 
back-bone,  and  that  the  only  individual  who 
4id  not  see  the  fact  was  himself. 

When  Frank  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 


Tmk  ftoAfei  sgnn  and  dicir  Ids  Iratik 

lUMftif;  tfterftmomentrtiileiioelieweoftoii: — ^ 

^Boiif  I  am  not  fit  fiirnmcli,  I  am  eertainlf 
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fit  for  something.  I  have  only  a  smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  true,  and  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  French,  but,  if  I  am  to  believe 
my  teachers'  reports,  I  am  not  a  bad  arithme- 
tician, and  I  know  a  good  deal  of  mathematics, 
besides  being  a  pretty  fair  penman." 

"  Humph  I  well,  but  you  know  you  have  said 
that  you  don't  want  to  enter  a  mercantile  or 
engineer's  office,  and  a  smattering  of  Latin  and 
Greek  will  not  do  for  the  learned  professions. 
What,  therefore,  do  you  propose  to  yourself, 
the  army,  eh  1  it  is  the  only  opening  lefb^  be- 
cause you  are  now  too  old  for  the  navy." 

^  I  wish  to  be  an  artist,"  said  Fr^ik,  with 
some  firmness. 

**  I  thought  so ;  the  old  story.  No,  sir,  you 
shall  never  be  an  artist — ^at  least  not  with  my 
consent.  Why,  do  you  suppose  that  because 
you  can  scribble  caricatures  on  the  fly-leaves  of 
your  books  you  have  necessarily  the  genius  of 
Rubens  or  Titian  V* 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Frank,  smiling  in  spite 
of  himself  at  the  irascibility  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, '^and  yet  I  presume  that  Eubens  and 
Titian  began  to  paint  before  either  themselves 
or  others  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  any  genius  at  alL" 

"Tut,  tut,"  cried  Mr.  AUfrey  impatiently, 
"  but  what  have  you  ever  done,  boy,  to  show 
your  ability  to  paint  V 
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**  I  have  studied  much,  undo,"  said  Frank 
eagerly,  ''although  I  have  said  little  to  you 
about  the  matter,  knowing  your  objection  to  it ; 
but  if  you  would  condescend  to  look  at  a  few 
of  my  drawings  from  nature,  I  think — " 

''Drawings  from  nature,"  cried  Mr.  Allfrey 
with  a  look  of  supreme  contempt,  "  what  do  / 
care  fc^  nature  1  What  have  tfou  to  do  with 
nature  in  this  nineteenth  century)  Nature, 
sir,  is  only  fit  for  savages.  There  is  nothing 
natural  now-a-days.  Why,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  become  of  my  ledger  and  cash-book,  my 
office  and  business,  if  I  and  my  clerks  raved 
about  nature  as  you  do  f  A  fig  for  nature  1 — 
the  less  you  study  it  the  better.     I  never  do." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Frank  respectfully, 
"if  I  refuse  to  believe  you,  because  I  have 
heard  you  frequently  express  to  Mends  your 
admiration  of  the  view  from  your  own  drawing- 
room  window—" 

"Of  course  you  have,  you  goose,  and  you 
ought  to  have  known  that  that  was  a  mere  bit 
of  conventional  humbug,  because,  since  one  is 
constrained  unavoidably  to  live  in  a  world  full 
of  monstrous  contradictions,  it  is  necessary  to 
fall  in  with  its  habits.  You  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  customary  to  express  admiration  for 
a  fine  view." 

"  You  spoke  as  if  you  felt  what  you  said," 
replied  Frank,  "and  I  am  certain  that  there 
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are  thousands  of  men  in  the  position  of  your- 
self and  your  clerks  who  delight  in  nature 
in  all  her  varied  aspects ;  who,  because  they 
unfortunately  see  so  little  of  her  in  town, 
make  it  their  ambition  to  have  cottages  in  the 
country  when  they  can  afford  it,  and  many  of 
whom  decorate  their  walls  with  representations 
of  nature." 

''  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Allfrey,  somewhat  solemn- 
ly, as  he  turned  his  gaze  fall  on  the  animated 
face  of  his  nephew, "  if  I  could  get  you  put  into 
a  lunatic  asylum  without  a  doctor's  certificate  I 
would  do  so  without  delay,  but,  that  being  im- 
possible just  now — although  I  think  it  will  be 
not  only  possible  but  necessary  ere  long — I 
have  to  ms^e  you  a  final  proposal  It  is  this:—* 
that,  as  you  express  such  a  powerful  objection 
to  enter  an  office  in  this  country,  you  should,  go 
abroad  and  see  whether  a  three-legged  stool  is 
more  attractive  in  foreign  parts  ^  it  is  in 
England.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  a  friend  in 
California.  If  your  geography  has  not  been 
neglected  as  much  as  your  Latin,  you  will  re- 
member that  this  country  lies  on  the  western 
seaboard  of  North  America,  not  far  from  those 
gold  fields  which  have  been  recently  turning 
ihe  world  upside-down.     Will  you  go  1" 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  go,"  said  Frank  with 
enthusiasm. 

^' Eh !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Allfrey  with  a  look  of 
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surprise,  as  if  he  could  not  understand  the 
readiness  with  which  his  nephew  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  "why,  how's  thisi  I  had  fiillj  ex- 
pected you  to  refuse.  Remember,  boy,  it  is 
not  to  be  a  romantic  gold-digger,  which  is 
another  name  for  a  bom  idiot,  that  I  would 
send  you  out  to  California.  It  is  to  be  a  derk, 
a  quill-driver.     D'you  understand  % 

^I  understand,  uncle,  perfectly,*'  replied 
Frank  with  a  smile.  **  The  £Eust  is  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  lately,  not  to  oppose  your 
wishes  any  longer,  but  to  agree  to  go  into  an 
office  at  home.  Of  course  it  is  more  agreeable 
to  me  to  think  of  going  into  one  abroad.'' 

^  I  'm  glad  you  take  such  a  sensible  view  of 
the  matter,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Allfrey,  much 
mollified. 

**  Besides,"  continued  Frank,  **  I  have  read  a 
good  deal  about  that  country  of  late,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
have  made  me  long  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
painting  it  and — ** 

He  paused  abruptly  and  started  up,  for  his 
uncle  had  seized  a  book,  which  usually  lay  open 
on  his  desk,  and  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  dummy 
intended  to  indicate  the  ^^ study"  that  was 
supposed  to  go  on  there.  Next  moment  Frank 
sprang  laugUng  into  the  passage,  and  the  book 
flew  with  a  crash  against  the  pannels'  of  the 
door  as  he  shut  it  behind  him,  leaving  Mr. 
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Allfrej  to  solace  liiinself  with  a  large  meer- 
schaum, ahnost  the  only  imfailing  Mend  that 
he  possessed. 

Thus  it  came  to  .pass  that  Frank  All&ey 
went  out  to  the  gold  regions  of  California. 


2b 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FBANK  DIS0US8BB  HIB  FB0SFECT8  WITH  ▲  TBXSSD, 

WE  pass  over  our  hero's  long  voyage  round 
^Hhe  Horn/'  and  introduce  him  in  a 
totsJly  new  scene  and  under  widely  different 
circumstances — seated  near  a  magnificent  tree 
of  which  he  is  making  a  study,  and  clad  in  a 
white  linen  coat  and  pantaloons  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  strawrhat. 

Just  the  day  before,  the  "House"  to  which 
he  had  been  sent  had  failed.  Two  years  had 
he  spent  in  grinding  at  its  account  books, 
perched  on  a  three-legged  stool,  and  now  he 
found  himself  suddenly  cast  loose  on  the  world. 
Of  course  when  the  stool  was  knocked  &om 
under  him  his  salary  was  stopped,  and  he  was 
told  by  his  employers  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  go  elsewhere  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

This  was  rather  a  startling  piece  of  advice, 
and  for  a  time  Frank  felt  much  depressed,  but 
on  returning  to  his  lodgings  the  day  he  received 
his  dismissal,  his  eye  fell  on  his  palette  and 
brushes,  which  he  at  once  seized,  and,  hasten- 
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ing  out  to  his  favourite  tree,  was  soon  so 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  "  nature  " 
that  his  sorrows  vanished  like  morning  mist. 

After  three  hours'  steady  work  he  arose  re- 
freshed in  soul  and  comforted. 

Thereafter  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  and 
sat  down  to  think  over  his  prospects.  His 
cogitations  were  temporarily  interrupted,  and 
afterwards  materially  assisted,  by  a  short  thick- 
set man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  who  entered 
with  a  deferential  air,  and  pulled  his  forelock. 

"  Come  in,  Joe.  I  was  just  thinking  over 
my  future  plans,  and  I  daresay  you  can  assist  me, 
being,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  fix  with  myself." 

Joe  Graddy  had  been  a  porter  in  the 
"  House  "  which  had  failed,  and  was  indeed  in 
the  "  same  fix,"  as  Frank  said,  with  himself. 

"  I've  corned,  sir,"  said  Joe, "  to  ax  yer  advice, 
an' to  offer  ye  my  ^ce.  if  it's  of  W  use."  said 
the  porter,  who  was  a  shrewd  straightforward 
man,  and  had  originally  been  a  sailor. 

**  If  you  had  come  to  offer  me  advice  and 
ask  my  services,"  said  Frank,  *^  1  would  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  you.  However,  sit 
down  and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Joe;  "this  is  wot  I've  got 
for  to  say,  that  we  are  in  what  the  Yankees 
call  a  pretty  considerable  fix." 

"  I  know  itj  Joe ;  but  how  do  you  think  we 
are  to  get  out  of  the  fixl" 
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"  That's  just  wot  I  coined  for  to  ax,"  said 
the  man ;  **  and  when  youVe  told  mo  how,  Til 
lend  a  hand  to  weigh  anchor  an'  set  sail.  The 
fact  is,  I  'm  in  want  of  a  place,  and  I  'm  willing 
to  engage  with  you^  sir." 

Prank  Allfrey  experienced  a  strange  mingling 
of  feelings  when  he  heard  this.  Of  course  he 
felt  much  gratified  by  the  fact  that  a  man  so 
grave  and  sensible  as  Joe  Graddy  should  come 
and  deferentially  offer  to  become  his  servant  at 
a  time  when  he  possessed  nothing  but  the 
remnant  of  a  month's  salary;  and  when  he 
considered  his  own  youth,  he  felt  amazed  that 
one  so  old  and  manly  should  volunteer  to  place 
himself  under  his  orders.  The  fact  is  that 
Frank  was  not  aware  that  his  straightforward 
earnest  manner  had  commended  him  very 
strongly  to  those  with  whom  he  had  lately 
come  in  contact.  He  was  one  of  those  attrac- 
tive men  whose  countenances  express  exactly 
what  they  feel,  who  usually  walk  with  a  quick 
earnest  step,  if  we  may  say  so,  and  with  a  some- 
what downcast  contemplative  look.  Frank 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was  strong  and  tall, 
unusually  so  for  his  age,  and  therefore  did  not 
continually  assert  the  fact  by  walking  as  if  he 
was  afraid  to  fall  forward,  which  is  a  common 
practice  among  men  who  wish  to  look  bigg<^r 
than  they  are.  Besides,  being  an  ardent  student 
of  nature,  Frank  was  himself  natural,  as  weU 
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as  amiable,  and  these  qualities  had  endeared  him 
to  many  people  without  his  being  aware  of  it. 

"Why,  Joe!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  wot  I  says,  sir." 

"  Are'you  aware,"  said  Frank,  smiling,  "  that 
I  do  not  possess  a  shilling  beyond  the  few 
dollars  that  I  saved  off  my  last  month's  salary )" 

**  I  s'posed  as  much,  sir." 

"Then  if  you  engage  with  me  as  you  express 
it)  how  do  you  expect  to  be  paid  ]" 

"  I  don't  expect  to  be  paid,  sir." 

"Come,  Joe,  explain  your  meaning,  for  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  diviner  of  men's  thoughts." 

"  WeU,  sir,  this  is  how  it  is.  Wen  we  got 
the  sack  the  other  day,  says  I  to  myself,  says 
I,  now  you're  afloat  on  the  world  without 
rudder,  compass,  or  charts,  but  you've  got  a 
tight  craft  of  your  own, — somewhat  scrubbed, 
no  doubt,  with  rough  usage,  but  sound, — so  it's 
time  for  you  to  look  out  for  rudder,  compass, 
and  charts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  thems  to  be 
found  with  young  Mister  Allfrey,  so  you'd 
better  go  an'  git  him  to  become  skipper  o'  your 
ship  without  delay.  You  see,  sir,  havin'  said 
that  to  myself,  I've  took  my  own  advice,  so  if 
you'll  take  command  of  me,  sir,  you  may  steer 
me  where  you  please,  for  Vm  ready  to  be  your 
sarvant  for  love,  seein'  that  you  han't  got  no 
money." 
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"  Most  obliging  of  you,"  said  Frank,  laughing, 
"  and  by  this  offer  I  understand  that  you  wish 
to  become  my  companion." 

"  Of  coorse,  in  a  country  o'  this  kind,"  re- 
plied Graddy,  "  it 's  difficult, — I  might  a'most 
say  unpossible, — ^to  be  a  man's  sarvant' without 
bein'  his  companion  likewise" 

"  But  here  is  a  great  difficulty  at  the  outset, 
Joe.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  what 
course  to  pursue." 

"Just  so,  sir,"  said  the  ex-seaman,  with  a 
look  of  satisfaction,  "I  know'd  you  wouldn't 
be  doin  that  in  a  hurry,  so  I  've  comed  to  have 
a  talk  with  'ee  about  it." 

"Very  good,  sit  down,"  said  Frank,  "and 
let  us  consider  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  not  been  taught  any  trade, 
so  that  I  cannot  become  a  blacksmith  or  a  car- 
penter or  anything  of  that  sort.  A  clerks 
duties  I  can  undertake,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
clerks  are  not  much  wanted  here  just  now. 
Porterage  is  heavy  work  and  rather  slow. 
I  may  be  reduced  to  that  if  nothing  better 
turns  up,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  try  painting  with  success.  What  would 
you  say  to  that,  Joe  ]" 

The  man  looked  at  Frank  in  surprisa 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  people  don't  look  as  if  they 
wanted  to  paint  their  houses  here,  an'  most  of 
'em's  got  no  houses." 
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**  Why,  man,  I  don't  mean  house-j^aiating.  It 
is  portrait  and  landscape  painting  that  I  refer 
to,"  said  Frank,  laughing. 

Joe  shook  his  head  gravely.  ''Never  do, 
Mr.  Frank—" 

''  Stop !  if  you  and  I  are  to  be  companions  in 
trouble,  you  must  not  call  me  Mister  Frank,  you 
must  drop  the  mister." 

''Then  I  won't  go  with  'ee,  sir,  that's  all 
about  it,"  said  Joe  firmly. 

"  Very  well,  please  yourself,"  said  Frank,  with 
a  laugh ;  "  but  if  painting  is  so  hopeless,  what 
would  you  advise  V* 

"The  diggins,"  answered  Joe, 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Frank,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Most  men  out  of  work  rush  to  the  diggings. 
Indeed,  many  men  are  fools  enough  to  leave  their 
work  to  go  there,  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  like 
the  notion.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  such 
a  pitiful  thing  to  see  men,  who  are  fit  for  better 
things,  go  grubbing  in  the  mud  for  gold." 

"  But  what  are  men  to  do,  Mr.  Frank,  w'en 
they  can't  git  no  other  work  ]" 

"  Of  course  it  is  better  to  dig  than  to  idle  or 
starve,  or  be  a  burden  on  one's  friends ;  never- 
theless, I  don't  like  the  notion  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  I  must  try  it  just  now,  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  we  cannot  exist  here 
without  gold.  By  the  way,  Joe,  have  you  got 
any  money  1" 
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'^  Not  a  lap,  sir." 

^H'm,  then  I  doubt  whether  I  have  enou^ 
to  buy  tools,  not  to  speak  of  ^Kroyisions." 

**  I  Ve  bin'  thinkin'  about  that,  sir,"  said  Joe, 
"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only  chance  lies 
in  settin'  up  a  grog  and  provision  stora" 

''  A  grog  and  provision  store  1" 

^  Tes,  sir,  the  fact  is  that  I  had  ^laid  in  a 
stock  of  pipes  and  baccy,  tea  and  brandy,  for 
winter^s  use  this  year.  Now  as  things  have 
tamed  out,  I  sha'nt  want  these  just  at  this 
minute,  so  we  can  sell  'em  off  to  the  diggers  at 
a  large  profit.  We  might  make  a  good  thing 
of  it,  sir,  for  youVe  no  notion  wot  prices 
theyll  give  for  things  on  the  road  to  the 
di^ins— " 

Frank  here  interrupted  his  friend  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  declared 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
grog  and  provision  store ;  that  he  would  rather 
take  to  porterage  than  engage  in  any  such 
enterprise. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  we  won't  say  no  more  about 
that,  but  wot  coorse  would  ye  advise  the  ship's 
head  to  be  laid )" 

Frank  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  as  he  sat 
with  downcast  eyes,  absorbed  in  meditation. 
Then  he  looked  up  suddenly,  and  said,  "  Joe, 
1 11  give  you  a  definite  answer  to  that  question 
to-morrow  morning.     To-night   I   will  think 
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over  it  and  make  arrangements.  Meanwhile, 
let  it  suffice  that  I  have  made  np  my  mind  to 
go  to  the  diggings,  and  if  you  remain  in  the 
same  mind  to-morrow,  come  here  all  ready  for 
a  start." 

The  ruddy  countenance  of  the  sturdy  ex- 
porter beamed  with  gratification  as  he  rose  and 
took  his  leave  of  Frank,  who  heard  him,  as 
he  walked  away,  making  sundry  allusions  in 
nautical  phraseology  to  having  his  anchor 
tripped  at  last,  and  the  sails  shook  out,  all 
ready  for  a  start  with  the  first  o'  the  flood-tide 
in  the  morning ! 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  DIOOINOS  SESOLYED  ON.     TEBBIBLB 
OOKMEKOEMENT  OV  THE  JOUBNET. 

WHEN  next  morning  arrived,  Joe  Graddy, 
true  to  his  word,  appeared  with  the 
first — ^if  not  of  the  "flood  tide,"  at  least  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  Frank  told  him  that,  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  the  diggings  in  company  with  a 
party  that  was  to  start  the  following  day; 
that  he  had  already  made  purchases  of  the  few 
things  which  they  would  require  on  the  journey, 
and  that  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done 
was  to  pack  up. 

"  Now,  Joe,  you  must  go  at  once  to  the  prin- 
cipal guide  and  make  arrangements  with  hun  as 
to  that  brandy  and  tea  on  which  you  expect  to 
found  your  future  fortunes.  I  told  him  to  ex- 
pect a  visit  from  you  early  in  the  day." 

"  Wotiver  you  do,  do  it  at  once,"  said  Joe, 
putting  on  his  straw  hat  with  an  energetic  slap. 
"  That 's  one  of  my  mottos.  I  *11  go  an'  carry  it 
into  practice." 
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The  following  day  saw  Frank  and'  his  man 
set  forth  with  a  party  of  about  thirty  men,  all 
of  whom  were  clad  in  blue  or  red  flannel  shirts, 
straw  hats,  big  boots,  and  other  rough  gar- 
ments; with  rifled  on  their  shoulders,  and 
bowie  knives  and  pistols  in  their  belts.  These 
were  men  of  various,  nations;  Califomians, 
Chinamen,  Malays,  Americans,  Scotch,  and 
English,  and  many  of  them  looked  not  only 
rough  but  savage.  In  truth,  they  were  as 
diverse  in  their  characters  as  in  their  appear- 
ance, some  of  them  being  men  who  had  evi- 
dently moved  in  good  society,  while  others 
were  as  evidently  of  the  lowest — probably  the 
convict — class.  They  had  all,  however,  been 
thrown  together  by  the  force  of  a  common 
interest.  All  were  bound  for  the  gold  mines, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  travel  in 
company  for  mutual  protection  and  assistance. 

There  were  two  guides,  who  had  charge  of 
ten  pack-mules  loaded  with  provisions  for  the 
store-keepers  at  some  remote  diggings.  These 
guides  were  stem,  powerful,  bronzed  fellows, 
who  had  to  make  their  way  among  rough  men 
in  difficult  circumstances,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  quite  prepared  to  do  so,  being  fearless, 
resolute,  and  armed  to  the  teetL 

Joe  Graddy  had  obtained  permission,  on 
promise  of  payment,  to  place  his  little  fortune 
on  the  backs  of  the  mules,  so  that  he  and  Frank 
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had  nothing  to  cany  save  their  weapons  and 
blankets,  besides  a  tin  cup  each  at  their  girdles, 
and  a  water-bag. 

''  Gome,  I  like  this  sort  of  thing  "  said  one  of 
the  party,  an  EngHshman,  when  the  order  was 
given  to  start  ''  K  it  is  all  like  this  it  will  be 
uncommonly  jolly." 

^'  I  guess  it  ain't  all  like  this,  stranger,"  said 
one  of  the  Americans  with  a  good-humoured 
grin. 

One  of  the  guides  laughed,  and  the  other 
ejaculated  "humph !"  as  ti^ey  set  forward. 

There  was  indeed  some  ground  for  the  re- 
mark of  the  Englishman,  for  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  most  beautiful, 
and  the  weather  delicious.  Their  track  lay 
over  an  undulating  region  of  park-like  land, 
covered  with  short  grass;  clumps  of  bushes 
were  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  plain, 
and  high  above  these  towered  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  oak,  sycamore,  and  Galifomian 
cypress,  while  in  the  extreme  distance  rose  the 
ranges  of  the  ^golden"  mountains — the  Sierra 
Nevada — ^in  the  midst  of  which  lay  the 
tre-asures  of  which  they  were  in  searcL 

All  the  members  of  the  party  were  on  foot^ 
and,  being  fresh,  faHl  of  hope,  and  eager  to  reach 
their  destination,  they  chatted  gaily  as  they 
marched  over  the  prairie. 

On  the  way  the  good-humoured  American 
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seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  Frank,  with  whom 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  animated  conversation. 
After  asking  our  hero  every  possible  question  in 
regard  to  himself  and  his  intentions,  he  told  him 
that  he  was  a  Yankee, — a  piece  of  superfluous 
information,  by  the  way ; — ^that  his  name  was 
Jeffson,  that  he  was  a  storekeeper  at  one  of  the 
farthest  off  diggings,  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
loading  of  one  of  the  mules  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  driving  a  considerable  business  in 
gold  dust  without  the  trouble  of  digging  for  it. 

Towards  evening  they  came  to  a  very  small 
hole  in  the  plain,  which  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  well.  Here  they  stopped  to  replenish 
their  water-casks. 

"  Take  as  much  as  you  can  carry,  men,"  said 
the  principal  guide,  ^  we  We  a  long  march  to 
the  next  well,  over  sandy  ground,  and  some- 
times there  ain't  much  water  in  it." 

They  all  followed  this  advice  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man,  a  course  savage-looking 
fellow,  with  a  huge  black  beard  and  matted 
locks,  who  called  himself  Bradling,  though 
there  was  ground  for  doubting  whether  that 
was  the  name  by  which  he  had  been  at  first 
known  in  the  world.  This  man  pulled  out  an 
enormous  brandy-flask,  and  with  a  scoffing 
laugh  said : — 

"  This  is  the  water  for  me,  mister  guide,  pure 
and  unmixed,  there 's  nothin*  like  it" 
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He  nodded  as  he  spoke,  and  put  the  flask  to 
his  lips,  while  the  guide,  who  made  no  rejoinder, 
eyed  him  with  a  grave,  stem  expression  of 
countenance. 

That  night  they  all  encamped  under  the 
shade  of  a  small  clump  of  trees,  kindled  several 
large  fires,  and,  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
their  back-burdens,  sat  down  to  enjoy  supper. 
After  it  was  over  pipes  were  smoked  and  stories 
told,  untQ  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest.  Then 
each  man  lay  down  under  his  blanket,  the  sky 
being  his  canopy,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
his  lullaby. 

It  seemed  to  each  sleeper,  wl^en  awakened 
next  morning,  that  he  had  only  just  closed  his 
eyes,  so  sound  had  been  his  repose,  and  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  violent  yawning,  stretching, 
grumbling,  and  winking  before  the  whole  party 
was  finaUy  aroused  and  ready  to  set  forth. 
However,  they  got  under  weigh  at  last,  and 
early  in  the  forenoon  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
sandy  plain,  which  appeared  to  be  interminable, 
with  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  on  it.  Here  they 
halted  for  a  few  minutes. 

"How  wide  is  the  plain,  guide]"  inquired 
Frank. 

"  Forty  miles,"  replied  the  man, "  and  there  *s 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had  till  the  end  of 
the  first  twenty.  We'll  get  there  about  sun- 
down, and  replenish  our  kegs,  if  it 's  not  all  gone 
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dry.  Let  me  warn  you,  however,  to  use  the 
water  you  have  sparingly." 

^^Do  we  encamp  at  the  end  o'  the  first 
twenty)"  asked  Jeffson. 

^'Yes,  you'll  find  it  a  long  enough  day's 

No  one  made  any  reply,  hut  by  their  looks 
they  appeared  to  think  nothing  of  a  twenty- 
mile  wsJk.  They  found,  however,  that  such  a 
distance,  traversed  over  loose  sand  ankle-deep, 
and  under  a  burning  sun,  was  not  what  any  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  to. 

On  entering  the  plain  they  observed  that  the 
heat  had  opened  cracks  and  fissures  in  the 
earth,  which  emitted  a  fiery  heat.  At  intervals 
pyramids  of  sand  arose,  which  were  borne  with 
great  velocity  through  the  air,  sometimes  ap 
pearing  in  the  shape  of  colunms  sixty  feet  high, 
which  moved  majestically  over  the  plain.  Ere 
long  some  of  these  clouds  of  sand  enveloped 
them,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  hot  winds, 
which  seemed  to  shrivel  up,  not  only  the  skin, 
but  the  very  vitals  of  the  travellers.  The  pores 
of  their  slans  closed,  producing  feverish  heat 
in  the  blood  and  terrible  thirst,  whUe  their 
eyes  became  inflamed  by  the  dazzling  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  white  sand. 

Of  course  most  of  the  party  applied  pretty 
frequently  to  their  water-kegs  and  bottles. 
Even  Bradling  gave  up  his  brandy,  and  was 
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content  to  refresh  himself  with  the  little  of 
the  pure  element  which  chanced  to  remain  in 
his  formerly  despised,  but  now  cherished,  water- 
bottle.  The  guides  carried  skins  of  water  for 
themselves  and  the  mules,  but  these  they  opened 
very  seldom,  knowing  full  well  the  torments 
that  would  ensue  if  they  should  run  short 
before  getting  across  the  scorching  desert. 

Thus  they  went  on  hour  after  hour,  becoming 
more  and  more  oppressed  at  every  step.  The 
improvident  among  them  drank  up  the  precious 
water  too  fast,  and  towards  evening  began  to 
sigh  for  relief,  and  to  regard  with  longing  eyes 
the  supplies  of  their  more  self-denying  com- 
panions. They  consoled  themselves,  however, 
to  some  extent,  with  thoughts  of  the  deep 
draughts  they  hoped  to  obtain  at  night. 

Our  hero  and  Joe  were  among  those  who 
resei^ed  their  suppUes. 

As  night  approached  the  thirst  of  the 
travellers  increased  to  a  terrible  extent,  inso- 
much that  they  appeared  to  foiget  their  fatigue, 
and  hurried  forward  at  a  smart  pace,  in  the 
eager  hope  of  coming  to  the  promised  water- 
hole.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  dismay  when 
the  guides  told  them  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  place  that  night,  that  the  mules  were 
too  much  knocked  up,  but  that  they  would  get 
to  it  early  on  the  foUowing  day. 

They  said  little,  however,*  seeming  to  be  too 
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macli  depressed  to  express  their  disappointment 
in  words,  but  their  haggard  looks  were  fearfully 
eloquent.  Some  of  those  who  had  wasted  their 
supplies  earnestly  implored  their  more  prudent 
coniades  to  give  them  a  little,  a  **  very  little," 
of  the  precious  element,  and  two  or  three  were 
generous  enough  to  give  away  a  few  drops  of 
the  little  that  still  remained  to  them. 

The  place  where  they  had  halted  was  with- 
out a  scrap  of  vegetation,  and  as  there  was  no 
wood  wherewith  to  kindle  a  fire,  they  were 
compelled  to  encamp  without  one.  To  most 
of  the  travellers,  however,  this  was  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  because  they  were  too  much 
exhausted  to  eat  Those  who  had  water  drank 
a  mouthM  sparingly,  and  then  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Those  who  had  none  also  lay  down  in 
gloomy  silence.  They  did  not  even  indulge  in 
the  usual  solace  of  a  pipe,  for  fear  of  adding  to 
the  bummg  thirst  with  which  they  were  con- 
sumed. 

At  daybreak  they  were  aroused  by  the  guides, 

and  rose  with  alacrity,  feeling  a  little  refreshed, 

and  being  anxious  to  push  on  to  the  water-hole, 

but  when  the  sun  rose  and  sent  its  dazzling 

rays  over  the  dreary  waste,  giving  promise  of 

another  dreadful  day,  their  spirits  sank  again. 

Seeing  this  the  principal  guide  encouraged  them 

by  saying  that  the  water-hole  was  not  more 

than  three  miles  distant. 
2c 
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Onward  they  pushed  with  renewed  energy 
and  hope.  At  last  they  reached  the  place,  and 
found  that  the  hole  was  dry ! 

With  consternation  depicted  on  their  haggard 
countenances  the  men  looked  at  the  guide. 

"  Dig,  men,  dig,"  he  said,  with  a  troubled 
look  on  his  bronzed  face, "  there  may  be  a  little 
below  the  surface." 

They  did  dig  with  shovels,  spades,  knives, 
sticks,  hands,  anything,  and  they  dug  as  never 
men  did  for  gold.  All  the  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia would  they  have  given  at  that  time  for 
a  cupful  of  cold  water,  but  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  could  not  have  purchased  one  drop 
from  the  parched  sand.  Never  was  despair 
more  awftdly  pictured  on  men's  faces  as  they 
gazed  at  one  another  after  finding  that  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  Their  case  was  truly 
pitiable,  and  they  turned  to  the  guide  as  if  they 
expected  commiseration;  but  the  case  had  be- 
come too  desperate  for  him  to  think  of  others. 
In  a  stem,  hard  voice  he  cried — "Onwards, 
men !  onwards !  The  nearest  stream  is  forty 
miles  off.  None  of  those  who  have  wat-er  can 
spare  a  drop,  and  death  lies  in  delay.  Every 
man  for  himself  now.  Onward,  men,  for  your 
Hves!" 

Saying  this  he  applied  the  whip  to  the  poor 
mules,  which,  with  glazed  eyes  and  hanging 
ears,  snorted  with  agony,  and  dropped  down 
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freqaently  as  they  went  along,  but  a  sharp 
thrust  of  the  goad  forced  them  to  rise  again 
and  stumble  forward. 

"God  help  the  poor  wretches,"  murmured 
Joe  Graddy  to  Frank  as  they  staggered  along 
side  by  side.  "Is  our  supply  nearly  out — 
could  we  not  give  them  a  drop  V 

Frank  stopped  suddenly,  and,  with  desperate 
energy,  seized  the  keg  which  hung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  shook  it  close  to  the  ear  of  his 
companion. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "  can  we  aflTord  to  spare 
any  with  forty  miles  of  'the  desert  before  us  ? 
It  is  our  life !  we  must  guard  it" 

Graddy  shook  his  head,  and,  admitting  that 
the  thing  was  out  of  the  questipn,  went  silently 
forward.  It  was  all  that  Frank  himself  could 
do  to  refrain  from  drinking  the  little  that 
remained,  for  his  very  vitals  seemed  on  fire. 
Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  suffered  more  than 
some  of  his  companions,  for  while  those  of 
them  who  had  not  charge  of  the  water-kegs 
and  bottles  experienced  the  pain  of  suffering 
and  hopeless  longing,  himself  had  the  addi- 
tional misery  of  having  to  resist  temptation, 
for  at  any  moment  he  could  have  obtauied 
temporary  relief  by  gratifying  his  desires  at 
the  expense  of  his  companions. 

Overpowered  with  heat,  and  burnt  up  with 
thirst,  those  without  water  to  moisten  their 
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parched  lips  and  throats  could  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  guide.  By  degrees  they  threw 
away  their  possessions — ^their  blankets,  their 
clothes, — ^until  the  plain  behind  was  strewn 
with  them. 

"  Don't  go  so  fast,"  groaned  one. 

"  Won't  ye  halt  a  whilel"  said  another  utter- 
ing  a  earsei-then.  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
he  implored  them  to  halt. 

'^  We  cannot  halt.  It  is  death  to  halt,"  said 
the  guide,  in  a  tone  so  resolute  and  callous 
that  those  who  were  enfeebled  lost  heart  al- 
together, and  began  to  lag  behind. 

At  that  time  the  man  Bradling,  who  had 
become  nearly  mad  with  drinkms  brandy, 
ran  in  succe^ion  to  each  of  those  who  hid 
water,  and  offered  all  that  he  possessed  of  the 
former  for  one  mouthful  of  the  latter.  His 
flushed  face,  glassy  eyes,  and  haggard  air,  told 
how  terrible  was  his  extremity ;  but  although 
some  might  have  felt  a  touch  of  commiseration, 
not  one  was  moved  to  relieve  him.  The  law 
of  self-preservation  had  turned  the  hearts  of  all 
to  stone.  Yet  not  quite  to  stone,  for  there 
were  one  or  two  among  them  who,  although 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  give  a  single 
drop  to  a  comrade,  were  content  to  do  with 
less  in  order  that  they  might  relieve  a  friend  1 

One  man  in  his  desperation  attempted  to 
lick  the  bodies  of  the  mules,  hoping  to  obtain 
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relief  fix)in  the  exudations  of  their  skins,  but 
the  dust  on  them  rendered  this  unavailing. 

Suddenly  Bradling  darted  at  the  water-skin 
hanging  by  the  side  of  the  guide's  mule,  and 
swore  he  would  have  it  or  die. 

"  You  'U  die,  then,"  observed  the  guide 
quietly,  cocking  a  pistol  and  presenting  it  at 
his  head. 

Bradling  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  man. 
There  was  a  cold  stony  stare,  without  the  least 
excitement,  in  his  look,  which  convinced  him 
that  his  attempt,  if  continued,  would  end  in 
certain  death.  He  fell  back  at  once  with  a 
deep  groan. 

Onward  they  pressed,  hour  lifter  hour,  imtil, 
in  many  of  them,  exhausted  nature  began  to 
give  way.  They  became  slightly  delirious,  and, 
finding  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
party,  a  few  determined,  if  left  behind,  to  keep 
together.  Among  the  number  was  Bradling, 
and  terrible  were  the  imprecations  which  he 
hurled  after  the  more  fortunate  as  they  parted. 
It  seemed  cruel;  but  to  remain  with  them  would 
have  done  no  good,  while  it  would  have  sacri- 
ficed more  lives.  Bradling  seemed  to  regard 
Frank  as  his  chief  enemy,  for  he  shouted  his 
name  as  he  was  moving  ofiT,  praying  Grod  to 
send  down  the  bitterest  curses  on  his  head. 

A  sudden  impulse  moved  the  heart  of  Frank. 
He  turned  back,  poured  about  half  a  wine- 
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glassful  of  water  into  a  tin  can  and  gave  it  to 
the  unfortunate  man,  who  seized  and  drained 
it  greedily,  Hcking  the  rim  of  the  can  and 
gazing  into  it,  to  see  that  not  a  €b*op  had 
escaped  him,  with  an  eagerness  of  manner  that 
was  very  painful  to  behold. 

•*  Grod  bless  you,"  he  said  to  Frank  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

**  Do  you  think,"  said  Frank,  earnestly,  "that 
God  will  curse  and  bless  at  your  bidding  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care,"  replied  the 
man,  "  but  I  say  God  bless  you.  Gro  away  and 
be  content  with  that." 

Frank  had  already  lost  too  much  time.  He 
turned  and  hastened  after  the  others  as  fast  as 
possible. 

"They  won't  last  long,"  said  the  guide, 
harshly,  as  he  came  up.  "  The  wolves  or  the 
red-skins  will  soon  finish  them.  You  were  a 
fool  to  waste  your  water  on  them." 

"  You  are  a  fool  to  give  your  opinion  to  one 
who  neither  asks  nor  cares  for  it,"  retorted 
Frank. 

The  man  took  no  notice  of  the  reply,  and 
Frank  afterwards  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of 
being  so  hasty,  for  at  night,  when  they  en- 
camped, the  guide  advised  him,  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  the  water,  as 
those  who  had  finished  theirs  during  the  day 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  make  an  attack  on 
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those  who  had  any  left.  Frank  thanked  him ; 
but  being  too  much  fatigued  to  mount  guard, 
he  and  Graddy,  with  his  Yankee  friend  Jeffson, 
slept  together,  rolled  in  their  blankets  with 
pistols  in  their  hands,  and  the  water-bottles 
attached  to  them.  Nothing  disturbed  them, 
however,  during  the  night,  save  the  howling  of 
wolves,  and  the  imploring  cries,  irritated  ex- 
damations,  and  angry  discontent  of  the  suffer- 
ing  men,  which  latter  sounds  were  far  more 
terrible  than  the  cries  of  wild  beasts. 

A  little  before  day-break  some  who  could 
not  rest  sprang  up  and  continued  their  journey, 
walking  at  their  utmost  speed  until  they  sighted 
the  woodland.  Then,  indeed,  did  a  new  sensa- 
tion of  delight  fill  iixeir  souls  as  they  gazed 
upon  the  green  verdure.  Even  the  mules, 
though  their  eyes  were  bandaged,  seemed  to 
know  that  water  was  near.  They  snuffed  the 
breeze,  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  neighed 
loudly.  On  reachuig  the  woods,  and  sighting 
the  river,  a  momentary  halt  was  called  to  cast 
off  the  burdens  of  the  mules.  This  was  speedily' 
done,  and  then  they  all  rushed — ^men  and  mules 
together — deep  into  the  stream  and  luxuriated 
in  the  cool  water  1 

When  they  had  slaked  their  thirst  to  the 
uttermost,  Gntddy  proposed  that  a  party  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  relief  of  those  left  behind, 
and  offered  to  join  it.     Frank  seconded  this 
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p7X>posaI,  and  the  Yankee,  Jeffson,  volunteered 
to  join  it.  A  Geiman  named  Meyer,  who  had 
borne  his  sufferings  with  great  fortitude,  also 
volunteered,  as  did  a  Scotchman  named  Douglas. 

"  You  may  propose  what  you  please/'  said 
the  guide,  when  he  heard  them  talking,  "  but 
/  wUl  not  wait  for  you." 

^  Why  noti"  inquired  Frank  somewhat  angrily. 

'^Because  I  was  not  hired  for  such  work. 
It  is  my  business  to  push  on  to  the  mines,  and 
push  on  I  will,  follow  who  pleases." 

"Bot  fat  if  ve  compel  you  for  to  stay?" 
asked  the  German  with  an  indignant  air. 

"  Then  you  will  guide  yourselves  as  you  best 
may,  I  will  refuse  to  go  a  step  further.  Is  it 
fair  that  I  should  be  hired  for  a  special  job  and 
then  be  asked  to  turn  aside  and  risk  my  life 
for  the  sake  of  men  who  have  chosen  to  throw 
their  own  lives  away,  and  who  are  no  doubt 
dead  by  this  timel" 

A  number  of  the  travellers  applauded  this 
sentiment,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  philan- 
thropists were  very  much  in  the  minority,  but 
here  Frank  stepped  in  and  turned  the  scale,  at 
least  to  some  extent. 

^  Men,"  said  he,  raising  his  clenched  fist,  ^  I 
know  not  what  your  notions  of  humanity  may 
be,  or  your  ideas  of  justice,  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  man  who  has  the  power  to  help  a 
fellow-mortal  in  deadly  distress  and  holds  back 
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his  hand,  is  worse  than  a  beast,  for  he  has 
reason  to  guide  him,  and  a  beast  has  not.  I 
and  my  comrade  Joe  Graddy,  at  least,  will 
remain  behind,  even  thoagh  we  should  be  left 
alone,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  not  be 
left  alone.  Meanwhile/'  he  added,  addressing 
the  guide,  ^'  I  shall  pay  you  my  share  of  what 
is  due,  after  which  you  may  go,  and  I  shall  wish 
you  no  worse  luck  than  that  your  conscience 
may  go  with  you  and  be  a  lively  companion." 

*^  There  is  more  to  be  said  than  that,"  ob- 
served the  Yankee  at  this  point.  '^  You  are  so 
very  fond  of  fulfilling  your  duty,  mister  guide, 
that  I  have  concluded  to  relieve  you  of  some  of 
it.  One  of  these  mules  is  loaded  entirely  with 
my  goods.  Now,  I  guess,  I  '11  remain  behind 
with  Mister  Allfrey,  and  keep  the  mule  at  a 
reasonable  valuation." 

"  I  '11  not  part  with  him  at  any  price,"  said 
the  guide  with  a  sneer.  "  I  '11  carry  your  goods 
to  the  diggings  or  I'll  unstrap  them,  stranger, 
and  let  you  carry  them  the  best  way  you  can, 
but  I  'm  not  bound  to  sell  my  mules  to  you." 

"Now,  men,"  cried  the  Yankee,  springing 
forward  and  addressing  his  comrades, ''  I  appeal 
to  you  all  in  the  name  of  fair-play !  Here  am 
I,  willin'  to  pay  this  man  a  fair  price  for  his 
mule.  There 's  not  a  pick  or  shovel  belongin' 
to  any  one  else  on  its  back,  so  I'm  doin 
damage   to   nobody  by  the  proposal.     This 
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critter  is  bent  on  refusin'  me  out  of  spite; 
now,  I  propose  to  settle  the  question  here  with 
the  rifle  or  pistol  or  bowie  knife.  He  is  wel- 
come to  choose  his  weapon — ^it  matters  nothin' 
to  me,  and  whichever  falls  loses  the  day." 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  at  this,  and 
the  majority  insisted  that  the  gnide  should 
give  in,  while  a  few,  who  were  fon^  of  excite- 
ment, suggested  that  the  two  should  be  allowed 
to  fight  it  out,  but  this  the  guide  refused  to 
do ;  and  when  his  comrade,  the  second  guide, 
stepped  forward  and  said  he  would  join  those 
who  wanted  to  remain,  he  gmmblingly  agreed 
to  part  with  the  mule  for  its  full  value. 

The  bargain  was  soon  made.  The  one  party 
continued  their  journey;  the  other,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  returned  to  those 
who  had  been  left  behind,  and  reached  them 
in  time  to  save  their  lives. 

That  night,  as  Frank  and  Graddy  lay  to- 
gether under  the  same  blanket,  the  latter 
observed  that  /'  he  had  travelled  a  goodish  bit 
over  the  univarse,  but  that  he  had  niver  before 
comed  across  nothin'  like  the  experiences  of 
the  last  two  days ;  and  that,  if  the  end  of  their 
diggin'  for  goold  wos  to  be  as  bad  as  the 
beginnin',  the  sooner  they  set  about  diggin' 
their  graves  the  better  1 " 

With  which  sentiment  Frank  Allfrey  heartily 
agreed,  and  thereafter  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


DESCRIBES  AN  INCIDENT  OF  DEVOUBINO  INTEREST,  AN 
UNEXPECTED  VISIT,  AND  A  VIOLENT  ASSAUl/T. 

NEXT  day  our  gold-hunters  and  the  re- 
scued men  reached  the  forest,  and  after 
resting  a  short  time  to  recruit,  continued  their 
journey  to  the  diggmgs. 

The  particular  part  towards  which  their 
steps  were  directed  was  Bigbear  Gully,  a  small 
and  comparatively  unknown,  because  recently 
discovered,  gorge,  opening  out  of  the  great 
Sacramento  valley.  On  the  way  they  passed 
through  a  country  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  lives.  It 
was  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  abounded 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  particularly  hares, 
deer,  quails,  and  other  creatures ;  shooting  these 
afiforded  pleasant  pastime  to  the  sporting  char- 
acters of  the  party,  and  consuming  them  was 
enjoyed  by  all  without  exception! 

Eance,  the  guide,  now  that  he  was  separated 
from  his  comrade,  turned  out  to  be  a  capital 
fellow,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney, did  much  to  make  the  travellers  harmoniza 
The  party  now  consisted  of  our  hero  and  Joe 
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Graddy,  Jeffson  the  Yankee,  Douglas  the  Scot, 
Meyer  the  German,  and  Bradling ;  all  of  whom, 
excepting  the  last,  were  good  and  true  men. 
As  for  Bradling,  no  one  could  make  out  what 
he  was,  for  at  times  he  was  amiable  and  polite, 
while  at  other  times  he  was  savage  and  morose. 

One  night  the  travellers  reached  a  part  of 
the  mountains  which  was  densely  covered  with 
wood.  As  there  was  no  moon,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  see  a  step  before  them. 
Ranee  called  a  halt. 

"  We  must  sleep  here,"  he  said  to  Jeffson. 
"I  had  half  expected  to  make  out  Bigbear 
Gully  to-night,  but  the  road  is  not  safe ;  too 
many  precipices  and  steep  parts,  which  re- 
quire to  be  passed  in  daylight" 

'^  Very  good,  Eance;  then  we  had  better  set 
about  encamping." 

'^'Tis  a  dreary-looking  place,"  said  Frank 
Allfrey,  glancing  round  him. 

"  T  wHl  look  more  cheeiy  when  the  fire  is 
kindled,"  said  Jeffson. 

"Diconal  enough  to  give  a  man  the  blues 
just  now,  anyhow,"  observed  Joe  Graddy. 

This  was  undoubtedly  true.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  desolate,  more  cheerless, 
more  oppressive  to  the  spirits,  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  woods  at  night,  lliey  are  so  dark, 
so  black-looking  and  dismal,  that  one  is  led 
irresistibly  to  contrast  them  with  home  and 
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its  bright  fireside  and  well-remembered  faces 
just  as  the  starving  man  is  led  by  liis  condition 
to  dream  of  rich  feasts.  In  both  cases  the 
I'esult  is  the  same.  The  dream  of  food  makes 
the  starving  man's  case  more  terrible,  and  the 
thought  of  home  makes  the  dreariness  of  the 
dark  wilderness  more  dismal. 

But  what  magic  there  is  in  a  spark  of  light ! 
The  first  burst  of  flame  drives  all  the  sad 
lonesome  feelings  away,  and  the  blaze  of  the 
increasing  fire  creates  positively  a  home-feeling 
in  the  breast.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain 
enough.  Before  the  fire  is  kindled  the  eye 
wanders  restlessly  through  the  dim  light  that 
may  chance  to  straggle  among  the  trees.  The 
mind  follows  the  eye,  and  gets  lost  among  in- 
distinct objects,  which  it  cannot  understand. 
The  feelings  and  the  faculties  are  scattered — 
fixed  upon  nothing,  except  perhaps  on  this, 
that  the  wanderer  is  far,  very  far,  from  home. 
But  when  the  bright  glare  of  the  fire  springs  up, 
everything  beyond  the  circle  of  light  becomes 
pure  black.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
confined  within  that  chamber  with  the  ebony 
walls,  and  are  forcibly  attracted  and  made 
to  rest  upon  the  tree-stems,  the  leaves,  the 
flowers,  and  other  objects  that  glow  in  the 
ruddy  blaze.  Thus  the  thoughts  are  collected, 
and  the  wanderer  feels,  once  more,  something 
of  the  home-feeling. 
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It  was  not  long  before  our  travellers  realized 
this  agreeable  change.  The  depression  of  their 
spirits  vanished  with  the  darkness  and  rose 
with  the  leaping  flames,  until  some  of  the 
members  of  tiie  party  became  quite  facetious. 
This  was  especially  the  case  when  supper  had 
been  disposed  of  and  the  pipes  were  lighted. 
It  was  then  that  Ranee  became  chatty  and 
anecdotal  in  his  tendencies,  and  Jeflson  told 
marvellous  stories  of  Yankee-land,  and  Douglas, 
who  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his  pipe,  be- 
t:ame  an  attentive  listener  and  an  awkward 
tripper  up  of  the  heels  of  those  who  appeared 
to  be  "  drawing  the  long-bow,"  and  Meyer 
looked,  if  possible,  more  solid  and  amiable 
than  at  other  times,  and  Frank  enjoyed  himself 
in  a  general  way,  and  made  himself  generally 
agreeable,  while  Joe  Graddy  became  profoundly 
sententious.  Even  Bradling's  nature  appeared 
to  be  softened,  for  he  looked  less  forbidding 
and  grumpy  than  at  other  times,  and  once 
condescended  to  remark  that  a  life  in  the  woods 
was  not  such  a  bad  one  after  all ! 

**  Not  such  a  bad  one ! "  cried  Joe  Graddy ; 
^  why,  messmate,  is  that  all  you  've  got  to  say 
about  iti  Now  I'll  give  'ee  my  opinion  pn 
that  head.  This  is  where  it  lies — see  here. 
(Joe  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  held 
up  his  fore-finger  by  way  of  being  very  impres- 
sive.)    I  've  travelled  pretty  well  now  in  every 
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quarter  of  the  globe ;  gone  right  round  it  in 
fact,  and  found  that  it  is  round  after  all,— <»kuse 
why  %  I  went  in,  so  to  speak,  at  one  end  from 
the  westward  an'  corned  out  at  the  same  end 
from  the  eastward,  though  I  must  confess  it  all 
appeared  to  me  as  flat's  a  pancake,  always  ex- 
ceptin'  the  mountainous  parts  of  it,  Vich  must 
be  admitted  to  be  lumpy.  Hows'ever,  as  I  wos 
sayin',  I  *ve  bin  a'most  all  over  the  world — I  've 
smoked  wi'  the  Turks,  an'  hobnobbled  with 
John  Chinaman,  an'  scrambled  through  the 
jungles  of  the  Lidies,  an'  gone  aloft;  the  Hima- 
layas— ** 

^'What,  have  you  seen  the  Himalayas  1" 
asked  Jeffson,  with  a  doubtful  look. 

"  How  could  I  be  among  'em  without  seein' 
of  'em  I"  replied  Joe. 

"Ah,  das  is  goot — sair  goot,"  said  Meyer, 
opening  his  huge  mouth  very  wide  to  let  out  a 
cloud  of  smoke  and  a  quiet  laugh. 

"Well,  but  you  know/'  said  Jeffson,  apolo- 
getically, "  a  poor  fellow  livin'  out  here  in  the 
wilderness  ain't  just  always  quite  up  in  the  geo- 
graphical changes  that  tsLke  place  on  the  airth. 
When  was  it  that  they  cut  a  ship  canal  up  to 
the  Himalayas,  and  in  what  sort  o'  crafb  did 
ye  sail  there  1" 

"  I  didn't  go  for  to  say  I  sailed  there  at  all," 
retorted  Joe;  "  I  walked  it  partly,  and  went  part 
o'  the  way  on  elephants  an'  horses,  and  went 
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aloft  o'  them  there  mountains  pretty  nigh  as  far 
up  as  the  madn-topmast-cross-trees  of  'em ;  I  Ve 
also  step'  in  the  snow-huts  o'  the' Eskimos,  an' 
bin  tossed  about  in  a'most  every  sort  o'  craft 
that  swims,  but  wot  I  've  got -to  say  is  this,  that 
of  all  the  things  I  ever  did  see,  travellin'  in 
Califomy  beats  'em  all  to  sticks  and  stivers." 

"  You  've  got  a  somewhat  indefinite  way  of 
stating  things,"  observed  Douglas.  ^  D'ee  mean 
to  say  that  it  beats  them  in  a  good  or  a  bad 
way?" 

"  I  means  wot  I  says,"  replied  Joe,  with  a 
stem  expression  of  countenance,  as  he  re-lighted 
his  pipe  with  the  burnt  end  of  a  piece  of  stick. 
"I  means  that  it  beats  'em  both  ways; — ^if  ye 
haven't  got  schoolin'  enough  to  understand 
plain  English,  you'd  better  go  home  again  an' 
git  your  edicashun  completed" 

"  I'd  do  that  at  once,  Joe,  if  I  could  only 
make  sure  o'  finding  the  schoolmaster  alive  that 
reared  ytwA." 

"  Ha  1  goot,"  observed  the  German.  "  Him 
must  be  von  notable  krakter." 

Further  conversation  on  this  point  was  cut 
short  by  the  sudden  appearance  within  the 
circle  of  light  of  an  Indian,  who  advanced  in  a 
half  crouching  attitude,  as  if  he  feared  a  bad 
reception,  yet  could  not  resist  the  attraction  of 
the  fira 

At  that  time  some  of  the  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrhood  of  Bigbear  Gully  had  committed 
numerous  depredations  at  the  diggings,  and  had 
murdered  several  white  men,  so  that  the  latter 
had  begun  to  regard  the  Red  men  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Indeed  some  of  the  more 
violent  among  them  had  vowed  that  they  would 
treat  them  as  vermin,  and  shoot  down  every 
native  they  chanced  to  meet,  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  guilty  tribe  or  not.  The  Indian 
who  now  approached  the  campfire  of  the  white 
men  knew  that  he  had  good  ground  to  fear 
the  nature  of  his  reception,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  an  unpleasant 
one  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  his  appear- 
ance was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

He  was  squalid,  dirty,  and  small,  and  so 
attenuated  t}iat  it  was  evident  he  had  for  some 
time  been  suffering  from  starvation.  He  wore 
no  clothing,  carried  no  arms  of  any  kind,  and 
was  so  utterly  abject,  and  so  evidently  incapable 
of  doing  harm  to  any  one,  that  none  of  the 
party  thought  it  worth  while  to  rise,  or  lay 
hands  on  a  weapon.  When  he  appeared,  Joe 
Graddy  merely  pointed  to  him  with  the  stem 
of  his  pipe  and  said : — 

"There's  a  beauty,  ain't  it)  another  of  the 
cooriosities  of  Califomy ! " 

"  Starvin',"  observed  Eance. 

"Poor  wretch!"  exclaimed  Frank,  as  the 
man  advanced  slowly  with  timid  steps,  while 
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his  large  sunken  eyes  absolutely  g^lared  at  the 
broken  meat  which  lay  scattered  about. 

^  Give  him  von  morsel,"  suggested  Meyer. 

^Give  him  a  bullet  in  his  dirty  carcass/' 
growled  Bradling. 

The  Indian  stopped  when  within  ten  paces 
of  the  fire  and  grinned  horribly. 

^  Here,  stop  up  your  ghastly  mouth  wi'  that/' 
cried  Jeffiaon,  tossing  a  lump  of  salt  pork 
towards  him. 

He  caught  it  with  the  dexterity  of  a  monkey, 
and,  squatting  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  devoured  it  with  the  ravenous  ferocity  of 
a  famishing  hyena.  The  piece  of  pork  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  meal  for  any  ordinary 
man,  but  it  quickly  vanished  down  the  throat 
of  the  savage,  who  licked  his  fingers,  and,  with 
eyes  which  required  no  tongue  to  interpret 
their  meaning,  asked  for  more  1 

^Look  outl"  cried  Joe  Graddy,  tossing  him 
a  sea  biscuit  as  one  throws  a  quoit 

The  Indian  caught  it  deMy;  crash  went 
his  powerful  teeth  into  the  haid  mass,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  it  was — ^wiUi  the 
pork! 

The  whole  party  were  so  highly  amused  by 
this,  that  they  ^  went  in,"  as  Jeffson  said, ''  for 
an  evening^s  entertainment."  One  tossed  tKe 
poor  man  a  cut  of  ham,  another  a  slice  of  pork, 
a  third  a  mass  of  bread,  and  so  they  continued 
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to  ply  him  with  victuals,  determined  to  test  his 
powers  to  the  uttermost 

^Try  another  bit  of  pork,"  said  Douglas, 
laughing,  as  he  threw  him  a  cut  as  large  as  the 
first ;  **  you've  finished  all  the  cooked  meat  now." 

The  Indian  caught  it  eagerly,  and  began  to 
devour  it  as  though  he  had  eaten  nothing. 

^  He 's  tightening  up  like  a  drum,"  observed 
Jeffson,  handing  him  a  greasy  wedge  off  a  raw 
flitch  of  bacon. 

"  Him  vill  boost,"  said  Meyer,  staring  at  the 
Indian  and  smoking  slowly,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  his  amazement. 

*' Jack  the  Giant  Killer  was  a  joke  to  him," 
muttered  Graddy. 

"  A  bottomless  pit,"  observed  Eance,  refer- 
ring to  his  stomach. 

The  Indian,  however,  proved  that  Banco  was 
wrong  by  suddenly  coming  to  a  dead  halt  and 
dropping  the  last  morsel  he  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  to  his  mouth.  He  then  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  and  looked  round  on  the  whole  party  with 
a  radiant  smile,  which  was  literally  sparkling 
by  reason  of  the  firelight  which  glittered  on 
his  greasy  countenance. 

""Whatl  stuffed  full  at  lastl"  exclaimed 
Jeffson,  as  they  all  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

''Ay,  chock  full  to  the  beams,"  said  Joe 
Graddy;  ''moreover,  hatches  battened  down, 
topsails  shook  out,  anchor  up,  and  away !" 
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This  was  indeed  the  case.  Having  eaten  as 
much  as  he  could  hold,  the  poor  Indian  at- 
tempted to  rise  and  walk  ofi^  but  he  suddenly 
fell  down,  and  rolled  about  groaning  and  rubbing 
himself  as  if  in  great  agony.  The  alarmed 
trayellers  began  to  fear  that  the  poor  little  man 
had  absolutely,  as  Joe  said,  eaten  himself  to 
deatL  He  recovered,  however,  in  a  few 
minutes,  rose  again  with  some  difficulty,  and 
went  off  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  burst  of 
moonlight  which  appeared  to  have  come  out 
expressly  to  light  him  on  his  way !  His  gait 
was  awkward,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards  Uke  a  man  resting 
under  a  heavy  load.  When  last  seen  on  his 
diminutive  legs  he  looked  like  a  huge  bloated 
spider  waddling  into  the  obscurity  of  the  forest. 

^'How  disgusting  1"  perhaps  exclaims  the 
reader. 

True,  yet  not  much  more  disgusting  than  the 
gormandising  which  goes  on  among  too  many 
civilized  men,  who,  besides  possessing  better 
knowledge,  have  got  dyspepsia  to  inform  them 
that  they  daily  act  the  part  of  the  Califomian 
savage,  while  many  learned  doctors,  we  believe, 
tell  them  that  it  is  not  so  much  quality  as 
quantity  that  kills. 

That  eventful  night  did  not  terminate,  how- 
ever, with  the  departure  of  the  Indian.  Another 
scene  was  enacted,  but,  unlike  the  popular 
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mode  of  theatrical  procedure^  the  farce  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tragedy. 

Before  lying  down  to  rest,  the  fire  was  drawn 
together,  fresh  logs  were  heaped  upon  it,  and  a 
great  blaze  was  made  to  scare  away  the  wolves. 
Frank,  Jeffson,  and  Douglas,  then  rolled  them- 
selves in  their  blankets  and  lay  down  with  their 
feet  towards  the  fire  and  their  rifles  beside 
them.  The  others  lighted  their  pipes  for  a 
finishing  whifiT — a  nightcap  as  Joe  styled  it. 

They  had  not  sat  long  thus,  nuking  occa- 
sional quiet  remarks,  as  fatigued  and  sleepy  men 
are  wont  to  do  before  going  to  rest»  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
in  4ihe  woods.  Kance,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  watch  the  first  part  of  the  night,  instantly 
leaped  up  and  cocked  his  rifle,  while  the  sleepers 
awoke,  raised  themselves  on  their  elbows,  and 
looked  about  somewhat  bewildered. 

Before  any  one  had  time  to  act  or  speak, 
a  man,  clad  in  the  flannel  shirty  heavy  boots, 
etc.,  of  a  miner,  strode  into  the  circle  of  light, 
with  the  air  of  one  whose  Intentions  are 
peaceful 

"  Evening,  strangers,"  he  said,  looking  round 
and  setting  the  butt  of  a  long  rifle  on  the  ground ; 
"I've  got  lost  You'll  not  object  to  let  me 
rest  a  bit  by  your  fire,  I  daresay — ^hallo  1" 

The  latter  exclamation  was  uttered  when  the 
stranger^s  eyes  fell  on  Bradling,  who  was  gazing 
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at  him  with  the  expression  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  a  ghost.  At  the  same  time  the  stranger 
threw  forward  his  rifle,  and  his  countenance 
became  unusually  pale. 

For  two  seconds  each  looked  at  the  other  in 
profound  silence,  which  was  only  broken  by  the 
sharp  click  of  the  lock  as  the  stranger  cocked 
his  piece. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Bradling  plucked 
a  revolver  from  his  bSelt,  pointed  it  foil  at  the 
man's  breast  and  fired.  He  fell  without  utter- 
ing a  cry,  and  his  rifle  exploded  as  he  went 
down,  but  the  ball  passed  harmlessly  over  the 
heads  of  the  party. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  travellers  stood  as 
if  paralysed,  and  Bradling  himself  remained 
motionless,  gazing  sullenly  on  his  victim.  Then 
Frank  Allfrey .  leaped  upon  him,  and  grasping 
him  by  the  throat  wrenched  the  pistol  out  of 
his  hand. 

"Murderer!"  he  exclaimed,  tightening  his 
hold,  as  Bradling  struggled  to  release  himself. 

"I'm  no  murderer,"  gasped  Bradling;  "you 
saw  as  well  as  I  did  that  the  fellow  threatened 
to  shoot  me.     Besides,  he  is  not  dead." 

"That's  true,"  said  Joe  Graddy,  turning  to- 
wards the  fallen  man,  whom  Banco  and  some 
of  the  others  were  examining,  and  who  showed 
some  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness; 
"  but  his  wound  is  a  bad  one,  and  if  you  ain't 
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a  mnrderer  yet,  pr'aps  it  won't  be  long  afore 
ye  are  one." 

Hearing  this  Frank  flung  Bradling  violently 
off,  and  turned  to  examine  the  wounded  man. 
As  he  did  so  the  other  pointed  his  pistol 
deliberately  at  Frank's  back,  fired,  and  then 
sprang  into  the  woods.  Before  he  had  quite 
disappeared,  however,  each  man  who  could 
seize  his  gun  or  pistol  in  time  fired  a  shot  after 
him,  but  apparently  without  effect,  for  {^though 
they  examined  the  bushes  carefully  afterwards 
no  marks  of  blood  could  be  found. 

Fortunately  the  miscreant  missed  Frank,  yet 
so  narrowly  lliat  the  ball  had  touched  his  hair 
as  it  whistled  past  his  ear. 

The  wounded  man  was  as  carefully  tended 
as  was  possible  in  the  circumstances,  but  neither 
on  that  night  nor  the  following  day  did  he 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  any 
account  of  himsel£  He  was  left  at  the  first 
**  ranch  "  they  came  to  n^xt  day,  with  directions 
from  Frank  that  he  should  be  cared  for  and 
sent  back  to  Sacramento  city  as  soon  as  possible. 
Our  hero  was  unable  of  course  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, but  he  and  all  the  party  contributed  a 
small  sum,  which,  with  the  gold  found  on  the 
stranger^s  person,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ranchero,  who  appeared  to  be  a  more  amiable 
man  than  the  rest  of  his  class.  To  secure  as 
far  as  possible  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
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duty,  Frank  eamesdy  assured  him  that  if  lie  was 
attentiye  to  the  man  he  would  give  him  some- 
thing additional  on  his  return  from  the  diggings. 

^That's  very  good  of  you,  sir/'  said  the 
ranchero  with  a  peculiar  smile, ''  but  I  wouldn't 
promise  too  much  if  I  were  you.  Mayhap  you 
won't  be  able  to  fulfil  it.  All  gold  diggers  don't 
make  fortunes." 

"Perhaps  not>"  said  Frank;  "but  few  of 
them,  I  bdieye,  fail  to  make  enou^  to  pay  off 
their  debts." 

"H'm,  except  those  who  die,"  said  the 
ranchero. 

"  Well,  but  Jam  not  going  to  die,"  said  Frank 
with  a  smile. 

"I  hope  not.  All  the  young  and  strong 
ones  seem  to  think  as  you  do  when  they  go  up ; 
but  I  have  lived  here^  off  an'  on,  since  the  first 
rush,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  seen  a  lot 
more  men  go  up  to  the  diggin's  than  ever  I  saw 
come  down  from  'em ;  and,  of  those  who  did 
return,  more  were  poor  than  rich,  while  very 
few  of  'em  looked  either  as  stout  or  as  cheer- 
ful as  they  did  when  passiivg  up." 

"  Come,  shut  your  potato-trap,  old  man,  and 
don't  try  to  take  the  heart  out  of  us  all  in  that 
fashion,"  said  Jeffson ;  "  but  let 's  have  a  feed  of 
the  best  you  have  in  the  house,  for  we're  all 
alive  and  kicking  as  yet,  anyhow,  and  not  too 
poor  to  pay  our  way;  and,  I  say,  let's  have 
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some  home-brewed  beer  if  yoa  can,  because 
we  've  got  a  Grerman  with  us,  and  a  haggis  also 
for  our  Scotchman." 

"You  have  forgotten  roast-beef  for  the 
Englishman,"  said  Frank,  laughing. 

"  I  daresay  you  won't  want  sauce,"  observed 
the  host  with  an'  air  of  simplicity ;  "my  meat 
never  seems  to  want  it  when  there 's  a  Yankee 
in  the  room." 

Saying  this  the  worthy  ranchero  went 
to  work,  and  speedily  supplied  the  travellers 
with  a  meal  consisting  of  hard  biscuit  and  rancid 
pork,  with  a  glass  of  bitter  brandy  to  wash  it 
down ;  for  which  he  charged  them  the  sum  of 
eight  shillings  a  head. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THB  TBATELLBB8  MEET  WITH   INDIAlfB,  AM)  ABB  LED  TO 
WISH  THAT  THBT  HAD  NOT  GONE  8EBKTN0  FOB  GOLD. 

IT  was  the  evening  of  a  hot  sultry  day,  when 
our  travellers,  fatigued  and  foot-sore,  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  a  small  valley  not  far  distant 
from  the  intended  scene  of  their  future  opera- 
tions. Here  they  determined  to  encamp  for 
the  night  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream, 
where  there  was  grass  fbr  the.  mule  and  shelter 
under  the  trees  for  the  men.  On  making  their 
way,  however,  to  the  place,  they  observed  an 
Indian  village  down  on  a  plain  below,  and, 
being  uncertain  as  to  the  numbers  or  the  temper 
of  the  natives,  they  were  about  to  cross  the 
stream  and  continue  the  journey  a  little  further, 
when  a  party  of  six  Indians  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  in  front,  and  advanced  fear- 
lessly, making  signs  of  friendship. 

It  was  found  tiiat  they  understood  and  could 
talk  a  little  Spanish,  which  Banco  spoke  fluently. 
After  a  short  conversation,  the  guide  thought 
that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  stay  beside  thenu 
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The  encampment  therefore  was  made,  and  sup- 
per prepared. 

While  this  was  in  progress  Frank  and  Joe 
went  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mound  to 
survey  the  village.  It  was  a  curious  residence 
for  human  beings.  Joe'sremarkthat  it  resembled 
"  a  colony  of  big  moles  "  was  not  inappropriate, 
for  the  huts,  of  which  there  were  about  forty, 
were  not  unlike  huge  mole-hills. 

These  huts,  it  was  found,  they  formed  by 
excavating  circular  holes  in  the  earth,  about 
tw-elve  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  then 
bending  over  these  a  number  of  stout  saplings, 
which  they  bound  together  with  tendrils  of  tibe 
vine,  they  formed  a  dome-shaped  roof,  which 
was  plastered  with  a  thick  coat  of  day.  An 
opening  in  one  side  of  each  formed  a  door, 
through  which  entrance  could  be  made  by  creep- 
ing. On  the  roofs  of  these  curious  dwellings 
many  of  the  natives  were  seated,  evidently 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  deputation's  conference 
with  the  white  men. 

The  main  object  that  the  Indians  appeared 
to  have  in  view  was  the  obtaining  of  fire-arms, 
and  it  was  observed  that  they  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  the  rifles  which  leaned  on  the  trees 
beside  the  fire.  Eance  therefore  advised  every 
man  to  look  carefully  after  his  weapons,  while 
he  talked  with  the  chief,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  no  guns  or  ammunition  to  spare.     In  order 
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to  please  him,  however,  he  gave  him  an  old 
rusty  carbine,  which  was  bent  in  the  barrel,  and 
nearly  useless,  in  exchange  for  a  few  fresh  fish. 

''My  white  brother  is  liberal,"  said  the 
delighted  savage  in  bad  Spanish,  as  he  surveyed 
the  weapon  with  admiration,  **  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  black  powder  and  balls." 

**  I  have  none  to  spare,"  replied  Eance,  ^  but 
the  settlements  of  the  wUte  men  are  not  far  off. 
Besides,  the  Indian  chief  is  wise.  He  does  not 
require  to  be  told  that  white  men  come  here 
continually,  searching  for  gold,  and  that  they 
bring  much  powder  and  ball  with  them.  Let 
gold  be  offered,  and  both  may  be  obtained." 

The  chief  took  this  remark  for  a  hint,  and 
at  once  offered  some  gold-dust  in  exchange  for 
powder  and  shot,  but  Eance  shook  his  head, 
knowing  that,  if  obtained,  the  ammunition  would 
in  all  probability  be  used  iagainst  himself.  The 
chief  was  therefore  obliged  to  rest  content  in 
the  meantime  with  the  harmless  weapon. 

Meanwhile,  another  party  of  seven  or  eight 
Indians  had  gone  towards  Frank  and  Joe,  and 
by  signs  made  them  to  understand  that  there 
was  something  worth  shooting  on  the  other 
side  of  a  cliff  not  fifty  yards  off.  Our  hero  and 
his  nautical  Mend  were  both  of  unsuspicious 
natures,  and  being  much  amused  by  the  ludi- 
crous gesticulations  of  the  savages  in  their 
efforts  to  enlighten  them,  as  well  as  curious  to 
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ascertain  what  it  could  be  that  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cliffy  they  accompanied  them 
in  that  direction. 

The  moment  they  had  passed  oat  of  sight  of 
the  campa  powerfiil  savage  leaped  on  Frankfrom 
behind,  and,  grasping  him  round  the  throat  with 
both  arms,  endeavoured  to  throw  him,  while  an- 
other Indian  wrenched  the  rifle  out  of  his  hand. 
At  the  same  moment  Joe  Graddy  was  similarly 
seized,.  The  savages  had,  however,  underrated 
the  strength  of  their  antagonists.  Frank  stooped 
vic^ntly  forward,  ahnost  to  the  ground,  and 
hurled  the  Indian  completely  over  his  head. 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  a  revolver  from  his 
belt,  fired  at  and  wounded  the  other  Indian, 
who  dropped  the  rifle,  and  doubled  like  a  hare 
into  the  bushes.  The  others  fled  right  and 
lefb,  as  Frank  sprang  forward  and  recovered  his 
weapon — all  save  the  one  whose  unhappy  lot 
it  had  been  to  assault  Joe  Graddy,  and  who  was 
undei^oing  rapid  strangulation,  when  Frank 
ran  to  his  rescue. 

**  Have  mercy  on  him,  Joe ! "  he  cried. 

"Marcy!  why  should  I  have  marcy  on  such 
a  dirty — lie  still,  then,"  said  Joe  sternly,  as  he 
pressed  his  knee  deeper  into  the  pit  of  the 
Indian's  stomach,  and  compressed  his  throat 
with  both  hands  until  his  tongue  protruded, 
and  both  eyes  seemed  about  to  start  from  their 
sockets. 
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** Ocmef  tcmdf  Joe;  you  yolimteeied  to  be 
my  ienraoty  so  you  axe  bound  to  obey  me." 

SAjring  thify  Frank  seized  the  angiy  tar  by 
the  collar^  and  dragged  him  forcibly  off  hk 
victim,  who,  after  a  gaap  or  two,  rose  and 
limped  away. 

''  He  has  got  quite  enough,"  continued  Frank, 
**  to  keep  you  vividly  in  his  remembrance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  so  we  must  hasten  to  the 
camp,  for  I  fear  that  the  Indians  won't  remain 
friendly  after  this  unfortunate  affair." 

Orunting  out  his  dissatisfaction  pretty  fireely, 
Joe  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  camp  fire, 
where  their  comrades  were  found  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  about  their  safety.  They  had 
heard  the  shots  and  shouts,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  hastening  to  the  rescue.  The  chief  and 
his  companions,  meanwhile,  were  making  earnest 
protestations  that  no  evil  was  intended. 

When  Frank  and  Joe  appeared,  Sance  tamed 
angrily  on  the  chief,  and  ordered  him  and  his 
men  to  quit  the  camp  instantly.  This  they 
h^tated  to  do  for  a  little^  and  die  chief  made 
fireah  efforts  to  cafan  the  iiritatod  guide,  but 
Kanoe  knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  tieKliH>- 
otts  iiMOi  and  repealed  his  oider  to  be  oi^  aa 
the  same  Ume  thiowiog  fivrvaid  his  nie  m  a 
thrNistonii^  manner.  AVhemqpon  dM  Aki 
t^w  into  a  vk4enl  n^  awL  aftier  ttsi^g  a  ^oodl 
di^il  titf  abifesivi^  hn^tta^  reused  to 
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where  lie  immediately  summoned  a  council  of 
war,  and,  by  his  violent  gesticulations  and  fre- 
quent looking  and  pointing  towards  the  camp, 
left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  travellers  as 
to  his  intentions. 

Eance  therefore  made  the  best  preparations 
possible  in  the  circumstances  to  repel  an  attack. 

Their  position  was  very  critical,  for  the 
Indians  numbered  about  a  hundred  men,  while 
their  own  party  consisted  only  of  six.  But 
they  had  the  one  great  advantage  over  their 
enemies — ^the  possession  of  fire-arms,  and  felt 
much  confidence  in  consequence. 

"  Get  out  all  your  weapons,  big  and  little,'' 
said  Banco,  as  he  loaded  his  rifle,  ^and  fire 
'em  off  to  begin  with.  It  will  show  them  that 
we  are  well  prepared." 

Accordingly  they  commenced  letting  off  their 
pieces,  and  what  with  rifles,  double  shot-guns, 
double  and  single  barrelled  pistols,  and  re- 
volvers, they  made  up  the  formidable  number 
of  fifty-three  discharges,  which  had  a  very  war- 
like effect  when  fired  in  quick  and  regular 
succession. 

Carrying  these  in  their  hands,  and  disposed 
round  their  persons,  intermixed  with  short 
swords  and  long  bowie-knives,  the  whole  party 
mounted  guard,  bristling  like  human  hedge- 
hogs, and,  placed  at  equal  intervals  on  each 
side  of  the  camp,  marched  about  for  an  hour 
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or  two,  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything 
more  of  their  enemies. 

At  last  their  mule  became  a  little  restive, 
putting  them  on  the  alert,  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  arrow  whizzed  past  Joe's  ear.  He  in- 
stantly presented  his  carbine  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came,  and  fired.  The  shot  was 
answered  by  a  perfect  shower  of  arrows,  which 
pierced  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  white  men, 
and  slightly  wounded  Douglas  in  the  left  arm, 
but  fortunately  did  no  further  damage.  The 
discharge  was  followed  by  a  quick  movement 
in  the  bushes,  rendered  audible  by  the  crushing 
of  dried  leaves  and  breaking  of  branches.  This 
guided  the  whites  in  their  aim,  and  a  volley 
was  poured  into  the  bush,  followed  by  several 
random  shots  from  revolvers. 

Soon  after  all  noise  was  hushed,  and  a  brief 
examination  of  the  surrounding  bushes  was 
made,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  Indians,  who 
always  make  it  a  point,  when  possible,  to  carry 
off  their  dead,  to  prevent  their  being  scalped — a 
dishonour  they  fear  almost  as  much  as  deatL 

"Now,  one  half  of  us  may  sleep,"  said 
Banco,  when  the  party  was  again  collected 
round  the  fire. 

"  Sleep  I"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"  Ay,  there 's  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
rascals  to-night,  if  we  keep  a  good  look-out — 
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and  that  may  be  done  as  efibctively  by  three 
of  ns  as  by  six.  If  we  each  get  a  wink  of  an 
hoar  or  two,  we  shall  be  quite  fit  to  travel  or 
to  fight  in  the  morning.  So  let  me  advise  you 
to  lose  no  time  about  it. — Not  badly  hurt,  sir, 
I  hope)"  he  added,  addressing  Douglas. 

^Nothing  to  speak  of,"  answered  the  Scot^ 
*^only  a  graze  of  Uie  skin." 

"  Well,  get  away  to  rest  You  can  take  the 
second  watch,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will 
disturb  you  before  morning.  If  they  do,  you 
won't  require  to  be  called,  so  keep  your  weapons 
handy." 

As  Eance  prophesied,  so  it  turned  out  The 
Indians  had  got  an  unexpectedly  severe  repulse, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
travellers  during  the  night,  but  in  the  morning 
they  were  found  to  have  posted  themselves  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  sU^am,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  disputing  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  party. 

Nothing  now  but  prompt  determination 
could  save  them  from  being  cut  off  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  for  if  they  were  to  hesitate, 
or  waver  in  the  least,  the  Indians  would  be 
encouraged  to  make  an  attack.  They  there- 
fore calmly  and  deliberately  blew  up  the  fire, 
boiled  their  kettle  and  had  breakfast,  after 
which  the  mule  was  loaded,  and  the  party  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  stream. 
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Before  doing  $o,  however,  Bance  and  Jeflbon, 
being  the  best  marksmen,  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank  with  two  of  the  largest  rifles  and 
took  aim  at  the  Indians,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  frighten  them  away  without  being  obliged  ^ 
to  shed  more  blood.  In  this  they  failed,  for, 
the  distance  being  fully  five  hundred  yards, 
the  natives  evidently  believed  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  ball  to  tell  at  such  a  distance. 
On  seeing  Bance  point  his  rifle  at  them  they 
set  up  a  yell  of  derision.  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  but  to  fire.  This  Bance  did, 
and  one  of  the  Indians  felL  Jeflson  also  fired 
and  hit  the  chie^  who  reeled,  but  did  not  fall 
The  savages  immediately  began  a  hurried 
retreat,  and  the  travellers  re&ained  from 
firing,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  all  they 
desired  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  their  way 
unmolested. 

The  crossing  of  the  stream  was  then  effected. 
On  mounting  the  opposite  bank  it  was  found 
that  the  Indians  had  taken  up  their  position, 
fully  armed,  on  the  top  of  their  huts,  with  an 
air  of  quiet  resolution  that  showed  they  ap- 
prehended an  attack,  and  were  prepared  to 
defend  their  homes  to  the  death. 

This,  however,  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  do,  for  the  travellers  turned  off  to  the  lighti 
and  pursued  their  way  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     But  two  of  the  Indians  had  been 
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badly  hit,  perhaps  killed,  and  the  thought  of 
this  dwelt  much  on  the  minds  of  Frank  and  his 
&iend  Joe  all  that  day.  Another  thing  that 
distressed  them  much  was  the  well-^own 
custom  of  the  natives  to  take  their  revenge  at 
the  first  &vourable  opportunity.  It  was  a  rule 
among  them  to  take  two  lives  of  white  men 
for  every  red-skin  killed,  and  they  were  known 
not  to  be  particular  as  to  who  the  whites  might 
be, — sufficient  for  them  that  they  were  of  the 
offending  and  hated  race.  The  fact  that  the 
innocent  might  thus  suffer  for  the  guilty  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

The  route  overwhich  the  whites  travelled  that 
day  chanced  to  be  unusually  picturesque  and 
beautiful  The  path,  or  "  trail," — ^for  there  was 
scarcely  anything  worthy  the  name  of  path, — 
wound  through  a  sycamore  and  ^hite-oak  grove 
that  fringed  the  river,  the  sloping  banks  of 
which  were  covered  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  bearing  flowers  and 
blossoms  of  most  delicate  beauty  and  exquisite 
fragrance,  amidst  which  tangled  festoons  of  the 
indigenous  vine  drooped  with  pendant  bunches 
of  purple  grapes.  Arbutus  shrubs  of  immense 
size  were  seen,  and  the  landscape  was  in  some 
places  interspersed  thickly  with  manzanita 
rushes,  the  crimson  berries  of  which  are  much 
in  favour  with  the  Indians,  also  with  the 
grizzly  bear  J     Some  of  the  plains  they  crossed 
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were  stadded  with  magnificent  oaks,  devoid  of 
underwood,  sach  as  one  is  accnstomed  to  see 
in  noblemen's  parks  in  England. 

But  all  this  beauty  and  luxuriance  made 
comparatively  little  impression  on  Frank  and 
Joe,  for  they  could  not  forget  that  human  life 
had  probably  been  sacrificed  thatday — ^a  thought 
which  filled  them  with  sincere  regret  that  it 
had  ever  entered  into  their  hearts  to  go  digging 
for  gold 
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CHAPTER  VL 

▲BBIVAL  AT  THB  GOLD-FIELDS^  AITD  LESSOHB  IN  GO£D- 
WASHmO  BBOEIVZD. 

AT  last  Bigbear  Gully  was  reached,  and  our 
travellers— especially  those  of  them  who, 
being  new  to  the  work,  were  all  enthusiasm — 
pressed  eagerly  forward,  anxious  to  begin  with- 
out delay. 

Bigbear  Gully — so  named  because  of  a  huge 
grizzly  bear  that  had  been  shot  there  at  the 
commencement  of  digging  operations — ^was  a 
wild  and  somewhat  gloomy  but  picturesque 
mountain  gorge,  the  &^t  sight  of  which,  with 
its  lights  and  shadows,  stupendous  cliffs  and 
clumps  of  wood  clinging  to  the  hill-sides, 
called  forth  a  burst  of  delight  and  admiration 
from  Frank  Allfrey,  whose  mind  at  once  leaped 
with  loving  desire  to  the  brush  and  the  colour- 
box;  but  as  these  implements  were  at  that 
time  packed  among  the  baggage  on  the  mule's 
back,  and  as  the  love  of  art  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  in  the  guide  to  induce  him  to  permit  of 
a  moment's  delay  in  the  journey,  our  hero  was 
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fain  to  content  himself  with  visions  of  lUtuM 
indulgence  in  his  favonrite  study. 

The  "  diggings/'  which  they  first  got  sight 
of  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  and  sunny  but 
cool  day,  were  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  gully,  having  an  abrupt 
mountain  acclivity  about  eight  hundred  feet 
high  on  one  side,  and  on  tiie  other  a  plain 
bounded  by  mountains.  Here  numbers  of  tents 
of  all  sizes  and  various  shapes  were  pitched  on 
the  slopes  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
brawled  down  the  centre  of  the  little  valley. 

No  SQoner  had  the  travellers  entered  the 
camp  than  the  diggers  left  their  work  and 
flocked  round  them  to  ask  the  news,  and,  more 
particularly,  to  ascertain  what  provisions  had 
been  brought  to  the  valley, — for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  that  time  were  getting  scarce, 
and  the  party  from  which  Frank  and  his  com- 
panions had  separated,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
arrived. 

Great  anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  diggers 
on  hearing  of  this  separation,  because  on  the 
safe  and  speedy  arrival  of  that  party  they  de- 
pended almost  for  their  existence,  and  deep  as 
well  as  loud  were  the  expressions  of  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  when  they  were  told  that, 
if  all  had  gone  well,  they  should  have  been  at 
the  gully  some  days  before. 

Soon,  however,  the  diggers  had  exhausted 
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their  queries  and  returned  to  their  work,  leav- 
ing the  new  arrivals  to  look  after  their  own 
affairs.     Ttiis  they  proceeded  to  do  promptly. 

"  Now,  friends,"  said  Jeffson,  "  our  journey- 
ing together  has  come  to  an  end,  and  it  remains 
for  you  to  settle  whether  you  shall  keep  to- 
gether and  work  in  company,  or  separate.  As 
for  me,  my  business  compels  me  to  leave  you. 
Yonder  white  tent,  which  you  see  about  half 
a  mile  up  the  river,  belongs  to  me  and  my 
partner.  It  is  the  great  economico-universal 
store  of  Jeffson  and  Co.,  which  supplies  diggers 
liberally  on  the  most  moderate  terms,  giving 
credit  as  long  as  it  seems  advisable  to  do  so. 
When  Jeffson  is  absent  Go.  takes  charge  of  the 
concern,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  Co.  will  be 
kinder  glad  to-night  to  see  the  head  of  the 
firm  come  back  safe  and  sound  with  fresh 
supplies.  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  sort  of 
incumbent  on  me  to  make  you  a  farewell  speech 
as  a  fellow-traveller,  because  I  mean  to  be- 
come a  host  for  to-night,  and  ask  you  to  come 
up  to  the  store  and  partake  of  our  hospitality. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  acquit  me  of  the 
unworthy  motive  of  wishing  to  attract  you  as 
customers,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  already 
certain  of  your  custom,  seeing  that  there  is  no 
other  store  in  the  gully,  and  I  guess  you  won't 
be  inclined  to  go  down  to  SacrameAto  for 
supplies  for  some  time  to  come." 
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There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  followed 
by  a  hearty  expression  of  thanks  from  all  the 
party,  who  forthwith  adjourned  to  the  store, 
where  they  found  "  Co."  (who  was  an  Irishman 
named  Quin)  barely  able  to  keep  his  legs,  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery 
which  had  reduced  him  to  a  mere  shadow. 
The  poor  man  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
shedding  tears  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  part- 
ner, who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  almost  as 
much  affected  by  sorrow  at  the  miserable  ap- 
pearance presented  by  his  friend. 

"  Sure  it 's  dead  I  am  intirely — all  but,*!  said 
Quin,  as  he  wrung  Jeffson's  hand  again  and 
again ;  "  if  ye  'd  bin  a  day  later  it 's  my  belaif 
I  'd  have  gone  under  the  sod." 

"Well,  you  do  look  like  it^  Quin,"  said 
Jeffson,  stepping  back  to  take  a  more  critical 
view  of  him.  "  What  on  airth  pulled  all  the 
flesh  off  yer  bones  in  this  fashion  V* 

"  Sickness  no  less.  Faix,  there 's  more  than 
me  is  in  the  same  fix.  Jim  Dander,  down  at 
the  cross  creek,  has  got  so  thin  that  it 's  of  no 
manner  o'  use  looking  at  him  sideways,  he 's 
not  quite  visible  till  he  turns  his  flat  front  to 
ye.  And  Foxey  is  all  but  gone ;  an'  there 's 
many  a  man  besides  as  is  on  the  road  to 
the  grave,  if  not  there  already.  Sure,  the 
doctor's  the  only  man  that  makes  money  now, 
though  he  kills  more  than  he   cures.      The 
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baete  called  to  try  his  hand  on  inysilf,.but  I 
flung  my  big  boots  at  his  head,  an'  saw  no 
more  of  him."  > 

"That's  a  bad  account  of  things,"  said 
JefiTson ;  "  however,  here  I  am  back  again  with 
fresh  supplies,  so  cheer  up,  man,  and  we'll 
weather  the  storm  yet  I've  brought  some 
fellow-travellers,  you  see,  and  hope  you  will 
receive  them  hospitably." 

"That  must  not  be,"  said  Frank  AUfrey, 
advancing,  "it  would  be  unfair  to  put  your 
friend  to  unnecessary  trouble  considering  the 
state  of  weakness  to  which — ^" 

"  Waikness,  is  itV  exclaimed  Quin,  seizing 
Frank's  hand  and  shaking  it ;  "  well,  now,  it 's 
little  I  thought  I'd  iver  live  to  be  called 
waik !  Howsever,  it 's  too  thrue,  but  me  moral 
strength  is  wonderful,  so  you're  heartily 
welcome,  if  ye  can  slaip  on  a  plank  floor  an' 
ait  salt  pork  an'  paise.  There,  now,  don't 
be  hotherin'  a  sick  man  wid  yer  assurances. 
Just  make  yerselves  at  home,  gintlemen, 
an'  the  head  o'  the  firm  will  git  yer  supper 
ready." 

Saying  this,  the  poor  man,  who  was  quite 
worn  out  with  excitement  and  the  exertion  of 
welcoming  his  partner,  flung  himself  on  his 
couch  with  a  deep  sigh.  As  Jeffson  also 
pressed  his  friends  to  remain,  they  made  no 
further  objection. 
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While  snpper  was  being  prepared,  Frank 
and  Joe  went  out  to  look  at  the  diggers. 

**  NoWy"  said  the  former,  as  they  sauntered 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  *'tlie  question 
that  you  and  I  must  settle  at  once  is,  are  we 
two  to  work  by  ourselves,  or  are  we  to  join 
with  our  late  friends,  and  work  in  company  %" 

"  Jine  'em,  say  I,"  replied  Joe.  "I'm  fond 
of  Meyer,  and  I  like  the  Scotchman  too,  though 
he  is  rather  fond  of  argification;  besides,  it 
strikes  me  that  from  what  we  have  heard  of 
diggers'  ways,  we  shall  be  the  better  of  being 
a  strong  party." 

"  Four  men  don't  form  a  very  strong  party, 
Joe;  however,  I  agree  with  you.  Ifc  would 
be  well  that  we  four  should  stick  together. 
So,  that's  settled,  and  now  we  shall  go  and 
ask  yonder  fellow  in  the  red  shirt  and  big 
boots  something  about  our  "prospects." 

The  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now 
found  themselves  was  curious,  interesting,  and 
suggestive.  For  two  miles  along  its  course  the 
banks  oi  the  river  were  studded  with  tents, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  diggers,  working  at 
short  distances  apart^  or  congregated  together, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  deposits. 
About  twenty  feet  was  the  space  generally 
allowed  at  that  time  to  a  washing  machine 
Most  of  the  diggers  worked  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  others  partially  diverted  its 
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course  to  get  at  its  bed,  which  was  considered 
the  richest  soil.  At  one  place  a  company  of 
eighty  men  had  banded  together  for  tiiQ  pur- 
pose of  catting  a  fresh  channel  for  the  river — 
a  proceeding  which  afterwards  resulted  in  a 
fierce  and  fatal  afi&ay  with  the  men  who  worked 
below  them.  Elsewhere,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  in  '^  gulches"  formed  by  torrents, 
men  toiled  singly  and  in  twos  or  tlu:eeS|  with 
picks,  shovels,  washing-pans,  and  cradles.  AU 
were  very  busy,  but  all  were  not  equally 
hopeful,  for,  while  some  had  been  successful 
in  finding  the  precious  metal,  others  had  failed, 
and  were  very  desponding. 

"  Have  you  had  good  fortune  to-day  V  asked 
Frank,  stopping  at  the  edge  of  the  hole  in 
which  the  miner  with  the  red  shirt  toiled. 
'  "Not  very  good,"  replied  the  man,  whose 
voice  betokened  him  an  Englishman. 

He  was  an  immensely  powerful  good-looking 
fellow,  and  paused  in  his  work  to  reply  to 
Frank's  question  with  a  hearty  air. 

"Have  you  to  dig  very  deepi"  inquired 
Frank. 

"  Not  very,"  he  replied ;  "  the  depth  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  diggings.  Here  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  go  deeper  than  four  feet. 
Indeed,  a  white  rock  usually  lays  about  the 
depth  of  two  feet  under  the  soil.  It  is  difficult  to 
cut  through,  and  does  not  pay  for  the  trouble." 
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^Do  yon  find  gold  on  the  sni&oet"  oon- 
tinned  Frank. 

^Almost  none.  Being  wdghty,  it  sinks 
downwards  thrQugh  the  loose  earth,  and  settles 
on  the  rock.  I  see,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are 
strangers,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Englishmen. 
I  am  a  countryman,  hailing  from  CSomwall, 
and,  if  you  have  no  4)bjectioA,  will  accompany 
you  in  your  inspection  of  the  diggings.  My 
experience  may  be  of  'service  to  you,  perhaps, 
and  I  can  at  all  events  guard  you  from  the 
scoundrels  who  make  a  livelihood  by  decdving 
and  cheating  new  comers." 

Frank  thanked  the  Cornish  miner  for  his 
kind  offer,  and  accompanied  by  this  new  and 
intelligent  friend,  he  and  Joe  continued  their 
ramble. 

One  of  the  first  men  whom  they  addressed 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  sharpers  referred  to. 
He  was  a  Yankee,  and,  although  the  Yankees 
were  by  no  means  the  ordy  scoundrels  there, 
for  there  was  no  lack  of  such — ^English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  German,  and  Chinese — ^they  were  un- 
questionably the  "  'cutest !" 

This  man  was  very  busy  when  they  ap? 
proached,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  indifferent 
to  them.  Observing,  however,  that  they  were 
about  to  pass  by,  he  looked  up,  and,  wiping 
Ms  brow,  said,  "  Good-evening." 

«  Good-evening,"  said  Frank,  "  What  luckl" 
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•  Luck  enough/*  replied  the  man, "  I  'm  tired 
of  luck ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  made  my  pile,  and 
want  to  make  tracks  for  home,  but  this  is  such 
a  splendid  claim  that  I  can't  tear  myself  away 
from  it.     See  here." 

He  struck  his  shovel  into  the  ground  as  he 
spoke,  and  lifted  a  quantity  of  earth,  or  dirt," 
into  a  basin,  washed  it  out,  and  displayed  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  **  greenhorns,"  as  new 
comers  were  called,  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
dust,  with  several  small  iiu^ets  interspersed. 

"  Splendid  1 "  exclaimed  Frank. 

^'You'll  make  your  fortin,"  said  Joe 
Graddy. 

''It's  made  already,  I  reckon,"  said  the 
Yankee,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  over- 
burdened with  success.  ''  The  truth  is,  I  want 
to  git  away  before  the  rainy  season  comes  on, 
andwiU  ^with  this  he^  claim  for  an  old 
song.  I  'm  half  inclined  to  make  you  a  present 
of  it,  but  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to  that. 
However,  I've  no  objection  to  hand  it  over 
for,  say  a  hundred  dollars." 

"  H'm ! "  ejaculated  the  Cornish  man,  **  will 
you  take  a  shovelful  from  the  other  end  of  the 
claim  and  wash  it  out  1" 

The  Yankee  smiled,  put  his  finger  on  the 
side  of  his  nose,  and,  wishing  them  success  in 
whatever  line  of  life  they  chose  to  undertake, 
went  on  with  his  work. 
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The  Cornish  miner  laughed,  and  as  he  walked 
away,  explained  to  his  astoidshed  companions 
that  this  was  a  common  dodge. 

^The  rascals"  he  said,  ^hide  a  little  gold  in 
a  claim  that  is  valueless,  and,  digging  it  up  as 
you  have  seen,  wash  it  out  in  the  presence  of 
new  comers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  them  in. 
But  here  we  come  to  a  party  who  will  show 
you  a  little  of  legitimate  gold-washing." 

They  approached,  as  he  spoke,  a  bend  of 
the  river  where  several  men  were  busy  at 
work — some  with  pick  and  shovel,  some  with 
the  cradle,  and  others  with  tin  washing-pans. 
Here  they  stood  for  some  time  watching  the 
process  of  gold-washing. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  only  the  two 
simple  processes  of  washing,  with  the  pan 
and  with  the  cradle,  were  practised  at  Bigbear 
Gully,  the  more  elaborate  methods  of  crushing 
quartz,  etc.,  not  having  been  introduced. 

The  most  simple  of  these  was  the  j^n  pro- 
cess, which  was  much  in  favour,  because  the 
soil,  or  ":  dirt "  was  so  rich  in  gold-dust  that 
it  ^ paid"  well, and  it  only  required  that  the 
miner  should  possess  a  pick,  a  shovel,  and  a 
tin  pan.  With  this  very  limited  stock  in  trade 
he  could  begin  without  delay,  and  earn  at  least 
a  subsistence ;  perhaps  even  make  ^  his  pile,"  or, 
in  other  words,  his  fortune. 

One  of  the  men  connected  with  the  party 
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above  referred  to  was  engaged  in  pan-wasliing. 
He  stood  in  a  hole  four  feet  deep,  and  had  just 
filled  a  flat  tin  dish  with  dirt,  as  Frank  and  his 
companions  stopped  to  observe  him.  Pouring 
water  on  the  dirt,  the  miner  set  the  pan  down, 
dipped  both  hands  into  it  and  stirred  the  con* 
tents  about  until  they  became  liquid  mud — 
removing  the  stones  in  the  process,  and 
operating  in  such  a  manner  that  he  caused 
some  of  the  contents  to  escape,  or  spill,  off  the 
top  at  each  revolution.  More  water  was  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  th^  process  continued 
until  all  the  earthy  matter  was  washed  away, 
and  nothing  but  a  kind  of  black  sand^  which 
contained  the  gold,  left  at  the  bottom.  The 
separation  of  the  metal  from  the  black  sand 
was  an  after  process,  and  a  more  difficult  one. 
It  was  accomplished  in  some  cases  by  means  of 
a  magnet  which  attracted  the  sand.  In  other 
cases  this  was  blown  carefully  off  from  a  sheet 
of  paper,  but  a  few  of  the  miners,  who  managed 
matters  in  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  man- 
ner, effected  the  separation  by  means  of  quick- 
silver. They  mixed  it  with  the  sand,  added  a 
little  water,  and  stirred  it  about  until  the  gold 
amalgamated  with  the  quicksilver,  converting 
it  into  a  little  massive,  tangible,  and  soft  heap. 
It  was  then  put  into  a  buckskin  x^loth,  through 
the  pores  of  which  the  quicksilver  was  squeezed, 
leaving  the  pure  gold  behind.     Any  trifling 
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quantity  of  the  former  that  might  still  remain 
was  afterwards  evaporated  on  a  heated  -shovel 
or  pan. 

An  expert  worker  in  average  ground  could 
gather  and  wash  a  panful  of  dirt  every  ten 
minutes.  There  were  few  places  in  Bigbear 
Gully  that  would  not  yield  two  shillings*  worth 
of  gold  to  the  panM,  so  that  in  those  early 
days,  while  the  surface  soil  was  still  fresh,  a 
man  could,  by  steady  work  alone — ^without  in^ 
cidental  nuggets — ^work  out  gold  dust  to  the 
value  of  between  five  and  six  pounds  sterling 
a  day,  while,  occadonaUy,  he  came  upon  a  lump, 
or  nugget,  equal,  perhaps,  to  what  he  could 
procure  by  the  labour  of  a  week  or  more. 

Many,  however,  of  the  more  energetic  miners 
worked  in  companies  and  used  cradles,  by 
mean9  of  which  they  washed  out  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  gold  in  shorter  time ;  and  in  places 
which  did  not  yield  a  sufficient  return  by  the 
pan  process  to  render  it  worth  while  working, 
the  cradle  owners  obtained  ample  remuneration 
for  their  toiL 

The  cradle,  which  Frank  and  his  comrades 
saw  working  not  far  from  the  pan-washer,  was 
by  no  means  a  complex  affair.  It  was  a  semi- 
circular trough  hollowed  out  of  a  log  six  feet 
long  by  sixteen  inches  diameter.  At  one  end 
of  this  was  a  perforated  copper  or  iron  plate, 
with  a  rim  of  iron  or  wood  round  it,  on  which 
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the  dirt  was  throwD,  and  water  poured  thereon, 
by  one  man,  while  the  cradle  was  rocked  by 
another.  The  gold,  earth,  and  small  gravel 
were  thus  Sjeparated  from  the  larger  stones,  and 
washed  down  the  trough,  in  which,  at  intervals, 
two  transverse  bars  were  placed ;  the  first  of 
these  arrested  the  gold,  which  from  its  great 
weight  sunk  to  the  bottom,  while  the  gravel,  and 
lighter  substances,  were  swept  away  by  the 
current.  The  lower  bar  caught  any  particles 
that,  by  awkward  management,  might  have 
passed  the  upper  one. 

Having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  learned 
from  an  obliging  miner  the  method  of  washing 
the  gold,  our  adventurers  returned  to  Jeffson's 
store,  and  there  spent  the  night  in  discussing 
their  plan  of  procedure.  It  was  decided,  first 
of  all,  that  they  should  stick  together  and  work 
in  company. 

"You   see,  mates,"  observed  Joe   Graddy, 

after  the  others  had  given  their  opinions,  ^'  this 

is  how  it  stands.      I  must  stick  by  Mister 

Allfrey,  'cause  why,  we  Ve  bin  pullin'  in  the 

same  boat  together  for  some  time  past,  an'  its 

nat'ral  for  to  wish  to  continoo  so  to  do.     Then 

Douglas  and  Meyer  ought  to  stick  to  us,  'cause 

we  have  for  so  long  stuck  to  them,  an'  they 

ought  to  stick  to  one  another  'cause  they  're 

mootooally  fond  o'  mistyphysical  jabberin'  on 

religious  subjects,  which  is  greatly  to  our  edifi< 
2f 
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cation,  seein'  that  we  don't  onderstand  it,  and 
finds  it  highly  amoosin'  while  we  smoke  our 
pipes  arter  a  hard  day's  work,  d'  ye  see  1  So, 
on  them  grounds,  I  votes  that  we  jine  company 
an*  go  to  work  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
momin' 


) » 


'^Das  ist  goot  advise,"  said  the  German, 
slapping  Joe  on  the  shoulder,  *'  an'  I  vould  add 
mine  vott,  vich  is,  to  make  you  commandair  of 
de  forces." 

"  Very  good,  then  I  command  you  to  shut 
your  mouth,  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Unpossabil,"  replied  Meyer, "  for  I  do  snor, 
an'  always  do  him  troo  de  mout'." 

**  I  prefers  to  do  it  through  the  nose,"  re- 
marked Joe,  rolling  his  blanket  round  him  and 
l3ring  down  on  the  hard  boards  with  his  head 
on  a  sack. 

Expressing  a  hope  that  they  would  restrain 
their  snoring  propensities  as  much  as  possible, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  new  copartnery 
lay  down  beside  them,  and  were  speedily  in  the 
land  of  dreams.  Need  we  add  that  their 
dreams  that  night  were  of  gold  %  Surely  not, 
and  perhaps  it  were  equally  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that  their  slumbers  were  profound. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

QIYES  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  FIRST  DAT'S  DIOGINO;  AND 
SHOWS  THE  POWERFUL  EFFECT  OF  LTVCH-LAW. 

"RJEXT  morning  Frank  and  his  friends  went 
-^^  out  to  choose  their  claim.  As  we  have 
said,  the  Bigbear  Gully  was  not  at  that  time 
generally  known.  A  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  diggers  had  set  to  work  in  it,  and  they 
were  careful  to  avoid  giving  much  information 
to  "  prospecting,"  or  searching,  parties,  because 
they  knew  that  if  the  richness  .of  the  soil  were 
known,  there  would  be  a  general  rush  to  it 
from  all  quarters.  There  was  therefore  no  lack 
of  unoccupied  ground. 

A  suitable  spot  was  chosen  in  a  pleasant 
grove  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  where  it 
swept  round  the  base  of  a  magnificent  preci- 
pice, not  far  from  Jeffson's  store.  Here 
Douglas,  Meyer,  and  Joe  set  to  work  to  build 
a  kind  of  hut  of  logs,  branches,  and  mud,  while 
Frank  returned  to  the  store  to  purchase  the 
necessary  tools.  Having  little  money  left,  he 
was  compelled  to,  take  credit,  which  Jeffson 
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readily  granted  to  him,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  was  little  fear  of  the  account  remaining 
long  unpaid. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  charges  made  at  the  diggings  in  those 
days,  we  subjoin  the  Hst  of  purchases  made  at 
the  commencement  of  operations  by  the  firm  of 
"  Allfrey,  Douglas,  and  Co." 

A  rocker  or  cradle,  •  .  •  £6  5  0 
A  spade,  shovel,  pick-axe,  and  two 

tin  washing-pans, .        •        .  3  15    0 

12  lbs.  of  biscail,  12  lbs.  of  salt 

pork  and  beef,  4  lbs.  of  lard, 

and  6  lbs.  of  flour,  .  .  10  8  0 
A  frying-pan,  sauce-pan,  and  four 

tin  mugs,      •        •        •        •  2  12    0 


£23    0    0 


When  Joe  Graddy  heard  the  sum-total  he 
looked  very  blank  indeed,  but,  quickly  recover- 
ing himself,  insisted  that  they  should  leave  off 
housebuilding,  which,  in  the  fine  weather,  he 
said,  wos  o*  no  manner  o*  use,  and  it  was  a 
matter  o'  prime  importance  to  go  to  dig  at  once 
an'  pay  off  their  debt  without  delay. 

Joe  was  overruled,  however,  and  when  it 
was  explained  to  him  that  the  fine  weather 
might  not  last  long,  that  it  was  essential  to 
heaJth  that  they  sho*ild  have  ^  roof  of  some 
sort  to  keep  off  the  dews,  and  that  di^n^ 
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might  be  commenced  in  right  earnest  on  the 
morrow,  he  consented  to  continue  his  labours 
at  the  hut. 

That  night  they  slept  sounder  than  usual, 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  began  to  dig 
for  gold. 

They  commenced  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water's  edge,  Joe  handled  the  pick  and  spade ; 
Meyer  carried  the  "  dirt "  on  his  broad  shoulders 
to  Douglas,  who  rocked  the  cradle,  while  Frank 
washed  out  the  auriferous  matter  in  one  of  the 
tin  pans,  until  nothing  but  pure  gold  and  black 
sand  remained.  It  was  i*eserved  for  evening  to 
separate  the  sand  from  the  gold,  and  ascertain 
the  result  of  their  day's  labour. 

At  noon,  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
custom  at  the  mines,  they  threw  down  their 
tools  and  went  up  to  the  hut  for  an  hour's  rest 
and  refreshment.  .Of  course  they  discussed 
while  they  dined,  and  hoped  largely !  but  their 
jaws  were  more  active  than  their  tongues,  and 
the  moment  the  hour  was  completed  they 
returned  vigorously  to  work. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  de- 
scend, they  returned  to  the  hut,  and,  kindling 
a  fire,  commenced  to  fiy  blacksand  and  gol<^ 
being  anxious  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the 
first  day's  work  before  supper !  As  each  pan- 
ful was  dried  and  blown,  the  gold  was  weighed 
and  put  into  a  small  white  bowl,  the  bottom 
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of  which  was  soon  heaped  up  with  shining 
particles,  varying  in  size  from  the  smallest 
yisihle  specks  to  little  lumps  like  grains  of 
com. 

A  neighbouring  miner,  who  had  offered  to 
weigh  the  result  for  them,  pronounced  this 
first  day's  work  as  an  unusually  successful  one, 
being,  he  said,  a  litde  over  thirty-six  pounds 
sterling. 

"How  much)''  exclaimed  Joe  Oraddy  in 
amazement. 

^Thirty-six  pounds  sterling,"  repeated  the 
miner. 

"  You  dtnCt  mean  that  V* 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  miner,  smiling. 

"Then  our  fortius  is  made  bJtqsAj — all 
but"— 

"Not  quite;  you  forget  the  price  of  our 
outfit,"  said  Frank. 

"  No  doubt,  I  did,"  answered  the  seaman,  a 
little  subdued. 

"And  the  price  o'  grub,"  added  Douglas; 
"  not  to  mention  clothing,  which  we  shall  want 
very  soon,  I  fear,  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  this 
kind  of  work  is  considerable.  Why,  I  found 
to-day,  when  I  took  a  stroll  at  noon,  that  they 
charge  five  pounds  sterling  for  a  flannel  shirt, 
and  four  pounds  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  every- 
thing else  is  in  proportion;  so,  you  see,  our 
thirty-six  pounds  won't  do  much  for  us  at  that 
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rate.  HoweveTy  I  ad^t  that  we  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  da/s  work." 

''You  certainly  have,"' said  their  friend  the 
miner ;  "  for  it  is  verj  seldom  that  beginners 
do  so  much.  And  now  I  would  give  jou  one 
piece  of  advice  before  I  go,  which  is,  that  you 
appoint  one  of  your  number  to  cook  for  the 
rest  More  men  are  killed,  I  believe,  by  eating 
half-cooked  victuals,  than  by  hard  work.  They 
ix>me  in  fagged  and  wet  at  night,  cook  their 
grub  hastily,  bolt  it,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep 
in  damp  clothes.  Of  course  they  soon  break 
down.  Our  party  have  kept  very  fair  health  in 
the  midst  of  great  sickness ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  on  first  setting 
to  work,  we  appointed  one  of  our  number, 
who  had  a  talent  that  way,  to  attend  to  the 
cooking  department.  We  relieved  him  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  hard  labour,  but  gave  him 
his  equal  share  of  the  profits.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  we  are  all  in  first-rate  health,  and 
dig  more  energetically  than  our  neighbours." 

''Has  there  then  been  much  sickness  here 
of  late )"  asked  Frank. 

"  A  great  deal,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  much 
more  when  the  rains  set  in ;  but  let  me  urge 
you  again  to  take  my  advice  about  appointing 
a  cook." 

"  That,"  said  Joe  Graddy,  "  is  just  wot  we 
means  to  do.  Mister  wot  's-yer-name ) " 
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^  Stewart/'  said  the  miner. 

*' Welly  Mister  Stewart,  I'll  apint  myself 
cook  to  our  party,  havin',  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
nat'ral  talent  that  way,  w'ich  wos  deweloped 
on  my  first  voyage  round  the  world,  Ven  our 
cook  died  of  a  broken  heart — so  it's  said — 
'cause  the  doctor  knocked  off  his  grog,  and  put 
him  on  an  allowance  o'  lime  juice." 

Saying  this,  Joe  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  seized 
the  £rying-pan,  and  commenced  his  self-imposed 
duties.  Our  hero  took  up  the  bowl  of  gold 
dust,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  hut,  when 
Douglas  arrested  him  with — 

^  Hallo,  Frank,  where  away  f  I  shall  have 
to  shout  'stop  thief'  if  you  go  off  like  that 
with  the  gold." 

*^  I  'm  going  to  pay  our  debt  to  Jeffsoo,"  said 
Frank,  with  a  laugh.  ^I  have  great  belief, 
Douglas,  in  the  plan  of  paying  as  one  goes. 
Debt  is  a  heavy  weighty  which  I  never  mean 
to  carry  if  I  can  help  it.  A  good  old  aunt  of 
mine  used  often  to  din  into  everybody's  ears 
the  text, '  owe  no  man  anything ;'  and  I  really 
believe  she  has  caused  it  take  a  strong  hold 
of  me,  for  I  can't  rest  till  I  square  off  Jeffson's 
account  1" 

Frank  hastened  away,  and  soon  after  returned 
with  the  balance,  thirteen  pounds,  which,  as 
Douglas  observed  when  they  began  supper,  was 
the  nucleus  of  their  future  fortune;  while  Joe 
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remarked  that  he  didn't  know  wot  nooklius 
W08,  but  if  it  meant  the  heginnkC  of  their  for- 
tin,  it  wasn't  a  big  un,  as  things  went  at  the 
diggin's." 

The  proceeds  of  the  next  day's  work  were 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  first,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  diggers  were  proportionally  high ; 
but  on  the  third  day  they  did  not  wash  out 
much  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  gold. 
They  were  therefore  somewhat  depressed ;  and 
this  condition  of  mind  was  increased  by  one  of 
those  events  which  were  at  times  of  frequent 
occurrence  there.  This  was  the  murder  of  one 
miner  by  another,  and  the  summary  applica- 
tion of  Lynch  law  to  the  criminal  . 

It  occurred  about  noon,  when  the  miners 
were  at  dinner.  A  man  named  Higson,  who 
was  noted  for  swearing  and  brutality,  was 
standing  near  Jeffson's  store,  when  a  young 
miner  named  Elms  came  up  greatly  excited,  in 
consequence  of  having  just  found  a  large 
nugget^  which  he  wished  to  have  weighed.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  and  the  indignation  of 
Elms,  Higson  suddenly  snatched  the  nugget 
out  of  his  hand,  and  swore  that  it  had  been 
got  in  a  claim  to  which  Elms  had  no  title,  and 
that,  being  alongside  of  his  own,  and  included 
in  the  line  he  had  marked  off,  the  nugget  was 
his  by  rights ! 

The  young  man  sprang  upon  Higson,  and  a 
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straggle  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
latter  drew  his  bowie-knfje  and  stabbed  Ehns 
to  the  heart.  When  he  fell,  Higson  attempted 
to  run,  but  a  stout  Grerman  tripped  up  his 
heels,  and  a  cry  of  wild  anger  arose  from  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  deed. 

"  Lynch  him !"  they  shouted  furiously. 

Frank  Allfrey  and  his  friends  heard  the  shout, 
and  ran  to  the  spot;  but  the  administration 
of  justice  was  so  prompt  that,  before  they 
reached  it,  the  murderer  was  swinging  by  the 
neck  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"Surely  you  have  been  too  hasty,"  ex- 
daimed  Frank,  advancing  without  any  settled 
intention,  but  under  an  indefinable  sense  that 
wrong  was  being  done. 

At  this  sevend  miners  leaped  forward,  and 
drawing  their  revolvers,  swore  with  a  terrible 
oath  that  they  would  shoot  any  man  who 
should  attempt  to  cut  the  murderer  down. 

As  one  of  the  miners  here  explained  hastily 
why  it  was  that  justice  had  been  meted  out 
with  such  promptitude,  our  hero  drew  back 
and  left  the  spot,  feeUng,  however,  that  Judge 
Lynch  was  a  very  dangerous  character,  seeing 
that  he  might  be  just  as  prompt  with  the  inno- 
cent as  with  the  guilty,  although  he  would  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  recall  life  if  he  should  find 
out  afterwards  that  he  had  been  mistaken  io 
his  views. 
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This  event  was  followed  two  days  after  by 
another  incident,  which  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  Bigbear  Gully.  With  the  in- 
crease of  miners  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  crime,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  in  a  country  where,  while  there  were 
undoubtedly  many  honest  men,  there  were  also 
thousands  of  scoundrels  of  all  nations  who  had 
been  attracted  thither  by  the  dazzling  accounts 
given  of  the  new  El  Dorado  in  the  West. 
Bows,  more  or  less  severe,  in  reference  to 
claims  and  boundaries,  had  become  frequent. 
Cold-blooded  murders  were  on  the  increase; 
and  thefts  became  so  common  that  a  general 
sense  of  insecurity  began  to  be  felt. 

This  state  of  things  at  last  wrought  its  own 
cure.  One  day  a  youth  went  into  the  hut  of 
a  neighbouring  digger,  a  Yankee,  and  stole  a 
coffee-tin.  He  was  taken  in  the  act,  and  as 
this  was  the  second  time  that  he  had  been 
caught  purloining  his  neighbours'  goods,  those 
in  tiie  vicinity  rose  up  en  masse  in  a  furor  of 
indignation.  A  hurried  meeting  of  all  the 
miners  was  called,  and  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved— ^at  least  so  unanimously  that  those 
who  dissented  thought  it  advisable  to  be  silent 
— ^that  Lynch  law  should  be  rigorously  put  in 
force. 

Accordingly,  several  of  the  most  energetic 
and  violent  of  the  miners  constituted  them- 
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selves  judges  on  the  spot,  and,  on  hearing  a 
biief  statement  of  the  case,  decreed  that  the 
culprit  was  to  be  subjected  to  whatever  punish- 
ment should  be  determined  on  by  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured.  The  Yankee  at  once 
decided  that  the  rims  of  his  ears  should  be  cut 
off,  and  that  he  should  be  seared  deeply  in  the 
cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron;  which  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  on  the  spot ! 

It  happened  that  while  this  was  going  on, 
another  of  the  thieving  fraternity,  who  did  not 
know  of  the  storm  that  was  gathering  and 
about  to  burst  over  the  heads  of  such  as  he, 
took  advantage  of  the  excitement  to  enter  a 
tent,  and  abstract  therefrom  a  bag  of  gold  worth 
several  hundred  pounds.  It  chanced  that  the 
owner  of  it  happened  to  be  ailing  slightly  that 
day,  and,  insteiaid  of  following  his  companions, 
had  lain  still  in  his  tent,  rolled  up  in  blankets. 
He  was  awakened  by  the  thie^  sprang  up  and 
collared  him,  and,  observing  what  he  was  about, 
dragged  him  before  the  tribunal  which  was  still 
sitting  in  deliberation  on  the  afifairs  of  the 
community.  The  man  was  instantly  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  this  was  done  at  once 
— several  of  the  exasperated  judges  assisting 
the  firing  party  to  cany  the  sentence  into 
execution. 

**  Now,  men,"  cried  a  tall  raw-boned  Yankee 
from  the  Western  States,  mounting  on  a  stump 
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after  the  body  had  been  removed,  and  speaking 
with  tremendous  vehemence,  "I  guess  things 
have  come  to  such  a  dead-lock  here  that  it 's 
time  for  honest  men  to  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand,  so  I  opine  we  had  better  set  about 
it  and  make  a  few  laws, — ^an'  if  you  have  no 
objections,  I  'H  lay  down  a  lot  o'  them  slick  off 
— ^bran  new  laws,  warranted  to  work  well,  and 
stand  wear  and  tear,  and  ready  greased  for 
action." 

"Hear!  hear!"  cried  several  voices  in  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  this  western  Solon,  while 
others  laughed  at  his  impudence.  All,  how- 
ever, were  eager  to  see  the  prevailing  state 
of  things  put  right,  and  glad  to  back  any 
one  who  appeared  able  and  willing  to  act  with 
vigour. 

"  Wall  then,  here  goes,"  cried  the  Yankee. 
"  Let  it  be  decreed  that  whatever  critter  shall 
be  nabbed  in  the  act  of  makin'  tracks  with 
what  isn't  his'n,  shall  have  his  ears  cut  off,  if 
it 's  a  mild  case,  and  be  hanged  or  shot  if  it 's  a 
bad  un." 

A  hearty  and  stem  assent  was  at  once  given 
to  this  law,  and  the  law-giver  went  on  to  lay 
down  others.  He  said  that  of  course  murder 
would  be  punished  also  with  death,  and  for 
several  other  offences  men  should  be  flogged 
or  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  red-hot  irons. 
Having  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  laid 
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down  these  points,  he  enacted  that  thenceforth 
each  man  should  be  entitled  to  a  daim  of  ten 
feet  square,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  his  mess,  would  give  the  limits 
of  the  allotments  in  particular  locations ;  but 
that,  he  said,  would  not  preyent  any  man 
from  moving  from  one  site  and  fixmg  on 
another. 

To  this  proposition,  however,  some  of  the 
miners  demurred,  and  the  law-giver  found  that, 
although  in  criminal  law  he  had  been  allowed 
to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  in  civil  matters  he 
must  listen  to  the  opinions  of  others.  How- 
ever, after  much  wrangling  this  law  was  agreed 
to;  and  it  was  also  arranged,  among  other 
things,  that  as  long  as  any  one  left  his  tools  in 
his  claim,  his  rights  were  to  be  respected. 

This  meeting  had  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  miners.  Bough  and  ready,  as 
well  as  harsh,  though  their  proceedings  were, 
they  accomplished  the  end  in  view  most  effec- 
tually, for  after  several  terrible  examples  had 
been  made,  which  proved  to  evil-doers  that 
men  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  stealing, 
quarrelling  about  boundaries,  and  murdering 
were  seldom  heard  of  in  that  district — ^inso- 
much that  men  could  leave  bags  of  gold  in 
their  tents  unwatched  for  days  together,  and 
their  tools  quite  open  in  their  claims  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  their  being  touched  1 
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The  reader  must  not  suppose  here  that  we 
are  either  upholding  or  defending  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  celebrated  Judge  Lynch.  We  are 
merely  recording  facts,  which  prove  how  effica- 
cious his  severe  code  was  in  bringing  order 
out  of  confusion  in  Bigbear  Gully  at  that 
time. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow 
the  varied  fortunes  of  our  hero  and  his  friends, 
day  by  day,  while  they  were  engaged  in  dig- 
ging for  gold.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  sometimes 
they  were  fortunate,  sometimes  the  reverse, 
but  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  successful 
beyond  the  average  of  diggers,  and  became  san- 
guine of  making  their  fortunes  in  a  short 
time. 

Nevertheless  Frank  Allfrey  did  not  like  the 
life.  Whatever  else  might  arouse  his  ambition, 
he  was  evidently  not  one  of  those  whose  soul 
was  set  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Although  successful  as  a  digger,  and  with  more 
gold  in  his  possession  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with,  he  detested  the  dirty,  laborious  work 
of  digging  and  dabbling  in  mud  from  morning 
till  night.  He  began  to  see  that,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  his  dioly  toil  was  concerned,  he 
worked  harder,  and  was  worse  off  than  the 
poorest  navvy  who  did  the  dirtiest  work  in 
old  England  I  He  sighed  for  more  congenial 
employment^  meditated  much  over  the  sub- 
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ject,   and   finally  resolved  to  give  up  gold- 
digging. 

Before,  however,  he  could  carry  this  resolve 
into  effect,  he  was  smitten  with  a  dire  disease, 
and  in  a  few  days  lay  on  the  damp  floor  of  his 
poor  hut,  as  weak  and  helpless  as  a  little 
child. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


J^RaNK  and  joe  TAKB  to  WANDKBINO  ;   SEE  SOME  wov- 
DERTUL  THINOS,  AND  HAVE  A  NARBOW  E80AFB. 

BEFOBE  our  hero  became  convalescenty  his 
comrade  Douglas  was  ''laid  down"  with 
dysentery.  In  these  circumstances,  the  digging 
went  on  slowly,  for  much  of  the  time  of  Meyer 
and  Oraddy  was  necessarily  occupied  in  nurs- 
ing— and  truly  kind  and  devoted,  though  rough, 
nurses  they  proved  to  be  in  that  hour  of  need. 
Gradually,  but  surely,  Douglas  sank.  There 
was  no  doctor  to  prescribe  for  him,  no  medicine 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  that  wretched 
hut  he  lay  beside  his  sick  friend,  and  conversed 
as  strength  permitted,  in  faint  low  tones,  on 
the  folly  of  having  thrown  his  life  away  for 
"mere  gold,"  and  on  the  importance  of  the 
things  that  concern  the  souL  As  he  drew 
near  his  end,  the  name  of  the  Saviour  was 
often  on  his  lips,  and  often  did  he  reproach 
himself  for  having  neglected  the  "  great  salva- 
tion," until  it  was  almost  too  late.  Sometimes 
he  spoke  of  home — in  Scotland, — and  gave 

many  messages  to  Frank,  which  he  begged  him 
2g 
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to  deliver  to  his  mother,  if  he  should  ever  get 
well  and  live  to  return  home. 

There  was  something  in  that  "if*  which 
went  with  a  thrill  to  Frank's  heart,  as  he  lay 
there,  and  realized  vividly  that  his  comrade 
was  actually  dying,  and  that  he  too  might 
die. 

One  evening  Joe  entered  the  hut  with  more 
alacrity  than  he  had  done  for  many  a  day. 
He  had  a  laige  nugget,  just  dug  up,  in  his 
hand,  and  had  hastened  to  his  companions  to 
cheer  them,  if  possible,  with  a  sight  of  it. 
Douglas  was  just  passing  away.  He  heard  his 
comrade's  hearty  remarks,  and  looked  upon 
the  mass  of  precious  metal 

"Joe,"  he  whispered  faintly,  "Wisdom  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  gold ;  '  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'" 

He  never  spoke  again,  and  died  within  an 
hour  after  that. 

At  last  Frank  began  to  mend,  and  soon 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  travel,  he  there- 
fore made  arrangements  to  leave  Bigbear  Gully 
with  his  inseparable  friend  Joe.  Meyer,  being 
a  very  strong  man,  and  in  robust  health,  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  work  out  their  claim, 
which  still  yielded  abundance  of  gold. 

"  Meyer,"  said  Frank,  the  eveaing  before  his 
departure,  "  Tm  very  sorry  that  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  you.** 
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''Ta^  das  ist  mos'  miserable/'  said  the  poor 
Glennan,  looking  disconsolate. 

^  But  you  see,"  continued  Frank,  "  that  my 
remaining,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Now,  Joe  and  I  have  been 
talking  over  our  afifairs.  We  intend  to  pur- 
chase three  mules  and  set  off  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  half-caste  Califomian,  to  visit  different 
parts  of  this  country.  We  will  continue  our 
journey  as  long  as  our  gold  lasts,  and  then 
return  to  San  Francisco  and  take  passage  for 
England, — ^for  we  have  both  come  to  the  un- 
alterable determination  that  we  won't  try  to 
make  our  fortunes  by  gold-digging.  We  have 
sufficient  dust  to  give  us  a  long  trip  and  pay 
our  passage  to  England,  without  making  use  of 
that  big  nugget  found  by  Joe,  which  is  worth 
at  least  £200 ;  so  we  have  determined  to  leave 
it  in  possession  of  Jeffson,  to  be  used  by  you  if 
luck  should  ever  take  a  wrong  turn — ^as  it  will 
sometimes  do— and  you  should  chance  to  get 
into  difficulties.  Of  course  if  you  continue 
prosperous,  we  will  reclaim  our  share  of  it  on 
our  return  hither." 

"  Ah,  you  is  too  goot,"  cried  the  warm-hearted 
Grerman,  seizing  Frank's  hand  and  wringing  it, 
"bot  I  vill  nevair  use  de  nuggut — nevair! 
You  sail  find  him  here  sartainly  ven  you  do 
com  bak." 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,  for  your  own  sake,"  said 
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Frank,  "  because  that  will  show  you  have  been 
successful.  But  if  you  get  into  low  water,  and 
do  not  use  it,  beHeve  me  I  shall  feel  very 
much  aggrieved." 

Next  day  about  noon,  our  hero  and  Joe, 
with  Junk,  their  vaquero,  mounted  their  mules 
and  rode  away. 

"A  new  style  o*  cruisin*  this,"  said  Joe 
Graddy,  one  fine  day,  as  they  pulled  up  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  at  a<  spot  where  the 
scenery  was  so  magnificent  that  Frank  resolved 
to  rest  and  sketch  it. 

"  New,  indeed,  and  splendid  too,"  he  ex- 
claimed enthusiastically,  leaping  off  his  mule. 
"  You  can  go  shoot  squirrels  or  bears  if  you 
like,  Joe,  but  here  I  remain  for  the  next  three 
or  four  hours." 

As  Frank  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
his  friend  thus  almost  every  day  since  starting 
on  their  tour,  he  was  quite  prepared  for  it; 
smiled  knowingly,  ordered  the  vaquero  to 
tether  the  mules  and  accompany  him  into  the 
forest,  and  then,  taking  his  bearings  with  a 
small  pocket-compass,  and  critically  inspecting 
the  sun,  and  a  huge  pinchbeck  watch  which 
was  the  faithful  companion  of  his  wanderings, 
he  shouldered  his  gun  and  went  off,  leaving 
the  enthusiastic  painter  to  revel  in  the  glories 
of  the  landscape. 

And    truly  magnificent    the    scenery  was. 
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Tliey  had  wandered  by  that  time  far  from  the 
diggings,  and  were  involved  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  primeval  wilderness.  Stupendous  moun- 
tains, capped  with  snow,  surrounded  the  beau- 
tiful valley  through  which  they  were  travelling,, 
and  herbage  of  the  richest  description  clothed 
the  ground,  while  some  of  the  trees  were  so 
large  that  many  of  the  giant  oaks  of  old 
England  would  have  appeared  small  beside 
them.  Some  of  the  precipices  of  the  valley 
were  fully  three  thousand  feet  high,  without 
a  break  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  background  must  have  been  at 
least  as  high  again.  Large  tracts  of  the  low 
grounds  were  covered  with  wild  oats  and  rich 
grasses,  affording  excellent  pasturage  to  the 
deer,  which  could  be  seen  roving  about  in  herds. 
Lakes  of  various  sizes  were  alive  with  water- 
fowl, whose  shrill  and  plaintive  cries  filled  the 
air  with  wild  melody.  A  noble  river  coursed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley,  and 
its  banks  were  clothed  with  oaks,  cypresses, 
and  chestnuts,  while,  up  on  the  mountain 
sides,  firs  of  truly  gigantic  size  reared  their 
straight  stems  above  the  surrounding  trees 
with  an  air  of  towering  magnificence,  which 
gave  them  indisputable  right  to  be  con- 
sidered the  aristocracy  of  those  grand  soli- 
tudes. 

Of  these  firs  Frank  observed  one  so  magni- 
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ficent  &aif  ahhoa^  anzioiis  to  begin  work 
without  delay,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to 
examine  it  closely.  Laying  down  his  book  and 
pencil  he  ran  towards  it,  and  stood  for  some 
time  in  silent  amazement^  feeling  that  he  was 
indeed  in  the  presence  of  the  Qaeen  of  the 
Forest.  It  was  a  pine  which  towered  to  a 
height  of  certainly  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet^  and,  after  carefnl  measure- 
ment^ was  fonnd  to  be  ninety-three  feet  in 
circumference.  In  r^;arding  this  txee  as  the 
Queen,  Frank  was  doubly  correct^  for  the 
natives  styled  it  the  "Mother  of  the  Forest." 
The  bark  of  it,  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet^  was,  in  after  years,  carried  to 
England,  and  built  up  in  its  original  form  in 
the  Ciystal  Palace  of  Sydenhion.  It  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  which 
a  few  years  ago  consumed  a  large  part  of  that 
magnificent  bmlding. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  wonderful  sight 
that'was  seen  that  day.  After  Frank  had 
finished  lus  drawing,  and  added  it  to  a  port- 
folio which  was  already  well  filled,  he  fired  a 
shot  to  recall  his  nautical  <9dmrade  and  the 
vaquero.  They  soon  rejoined  him,  and,  con- 
tinuing their  journey,  came  to  a  waterfall 
which,  in  some  respects,  excelled  that  of  the 
far-famed  Niagara  itself. 

It  had  sounded  like  murmuring  thunder  in 
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their  ears  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  and  a9 
they  approached  it  the  voice  of  its  roar  became 
80  deafening  that  they  were  prepared  for  some- 
thing unusually  grand,  but  not  for  the  stupen- 
dous sight  and  sound  that  burst  upon  them 
when,  on  turning  round  the  base  of  a  towering 
precipice,  they  came  suddenly  in  full  view  of 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  Creator's 
works  in  that  land. 

A  succession  of  wall-like  mountains  rose  in 
two  tiers  before  them  into  the  clouds.  Some 
of  the  lower  cloudB  floated  far  below  the  highest 
peaks.  From  the  summit  of  the  highest  range, 
a  river,  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Eichmond, 
dropt  sheer  down  a  precipice  of  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  Here  it  met  the  sunmiit  of  the 
lower  mountain-range,  on  which  it  burst  with 
a  deep-toned  sullen  roar,  comparable  only  to 
eternal  thunder.  A  white  cloud  of  spray  re- 
ceived the  falling  river  in  its  soft  embrace, 
and  sent  it  forth  again,  turbulent  and  foam- 
bespeckled,  towards  its  second  leap, — another 
thousand  feet^ — ^into  the  plain  below.  The 
entire  height  of  this  fall  was  above  three 
thousand  feet  I 

Our  hero  was  of  course  anxious  to  make  a 
careful  drawing  of  it^  but  having  already  ex- 
hausted the  greater  part  of  the  day,  he  was 
fain  to  content  himself  with  a  sketch,  after 
making  which  they  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
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and  encamped  for  the  night,  still  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  mighty  falL 

"  D'you  know,  Joe,"  swd  Prank,  leaning 
back  against  a  Iree  stem,  as  he  gazed  medi- 
tatively into  the  fire  after  sapper  was  concluded, 
"it  has  often  struck  me  that  men  are  very 
foolish  for  not  taking  full  possession  of  the 
splendid  world  in  which  they  have  been  placed." 

Frank  paused  a  few  moments,  .but  the  ob- 
servation not  being  sufficiently  definite  for  Joe, 
who  was  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  first  pipe, 
no  reply  was  made  beyond  an  interjectional 
"h'm." 

"Just  look  around  you,"  pursued  Frank, 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  landscape,  ''at 
this  magnificent  country;  what  timber,  what 
soil,  what  an  amount  of  game,  what  lakes,  what 
rivers,  what  facilities  for  farming,  manufacturing, 
fishing,— eveiything,  in  fact,  that  is  calculated 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man — " 

"  Indudin'  gold,"  suggested  Joe. 

^Including  gold,"  assented  Frank;  ^and 
there  it  all  lies — ^has  lain  since  creation — ^hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  land 
unoccupied" 

^  Ha !  there 's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,"  said 
Joe,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  lips  and  looking 
at  it  earnestly,  as  if  the  remark  were  addressed 
to  it, ''  somethin'  out  o'  jint — ^a  plank  started,  so 
to  speak — cer'nly." 
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"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Frank;  "and  the 
broad  acres  which  we  now  look  upon,  as  well 
as  those  over  which  we  have  lately  travelled, 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  other  waste 
but  fertile  lands  in  America,  on  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  human  race  might  live 
happily.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  men  seem  to 
prefer  congregating  together  in  little  worlds  of 
brick,  stone,  and  mortar,  living  tier  upon  tier, 
above  each  other's  heads,  breathing  noxious 
gases  instead  of  the  scent  of  flowers,  treading 
upon  mud,  stone,  and  dust,  instead  of  green 
gra^,  and  dwelHng  under  a  sky  of  smoke  instead 
of  bright  blue  aether — and  this,  too,  in  the  face 
of  the  Bible  conunand  to  "  go  forth  and  replenish 
the  earth." 

"  Yes,  there 's  great  room,"  said  Joe,  **  for  the 
settin*  up  of  a  gin'ral-enlightenment-an'-tinivar- 
sal  emigration-society,  but  I  raither  think  it 
wouldn't  pay." 

"I  know  it  wouldn't,  but  why  noti"  de- 
manded Frank. 

"  Ah,  why  not  1"  repeated  Joe. 

As  neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  question,  they  both  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  profound  reverie,  Frank  gazing 
its  he  was  wont  to  do  into  the  flre,  and  Joe 
staring  through  smoke  of  his  own  creation  at 
the  vaquero,  who  reclined  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fire  enjoying  the  tobacco  to  the  ful}  by 
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letting  it  puflF  slowly  out  at  his  nose  as  well  as 
his  moutL 

"Joe,"  said  Prank. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir/'  answered  Joe  with  nautical 
promptitude. 

''I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about 
our  affairs  of  late,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sooner  we  go  home  the  better." 

"  My  notions  pre — cisely." 

^  Moreover/'  continued  Frank,  "  I  tiiink  that 
we  have  come  far  enou^  in  this  direction,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  return  to  Big- 
bear  Gully  by  a  different  route  from  that  by 
which  we  came  here,  and  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
diggings.     What  say  you  to  that  1" 

"  I  'm  agreeable,"  answered  Joe. 

"Well  then,  shall  we  decide  to  commence 
our  return  journey  to-morrow  1" 

"  By  all  means.  Down  wi'  the  helm,  'bout 
ship  an'  lay  our  course  on  another  tack  by  day- 
light," said  Joe,  shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  with  the  slow  unwilling  air  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  he  has  had  enough  but  is  loath  to 
give  up ;  I  always  like  to  set  sail  by  daylight. 
It  makes  one  feel  up  to  the  mark  so  to  speak, 
as  if  one  had  lost  none  of  the  day,  and  I  suppose," 
he  added  with  a  sigh  which  resolved  itself  into 
a  yawn,  "  that  if  we  means  to  start  so  bright 
an'  early  the  sooner  we  tumble  in  the  better.** 
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**  Trae,"  said  Frank,  whose  mouth  irresistibly 
followed  the  example  of  Joe's,  '^  I  think  it  will 
be  as  well  to  turn  in." 

There  was  a  quiet,  easy-going  lowness  in  the 
speech  and  motions  of  the  two  Mends,  which 
showed  that  they  were  just  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  drowsy  god. 
They  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets,  placed 
their  rifles  by  their  sides,  th^ir  heads  on  their 
saddles,  and  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

Joe  Graddy's  breathing  proclaimed  that  he 
had  succumbed  at  once,  but  Frank  lay  for  a 
considerable  time  winking  owlishly  at  the  stars, 
which  returned  him  the  compliment  with 
interest  by  twinkling  at  him  through  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees. 

Early  next  morning  they  arose,  remounted 
their  mules  and  turned  back,  diverging,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement^  from  their  former  track, 
and  making  for  a  particular  part  of  the  diggings 
where  Frank  had  been  given  to  understand 
there  were  many  subjects  of  interest  for  his 
pencil  We  would  fain  linger  by  the  way  to 
describe  much  of  what  they  saw,  but  the  limits 
of  our  space  require  that  we  should  hasten 
unvrard,  and  transport  the  reader  at  once  to  a 
place  named  the  Great  Canon,  which,  being  a 
very  singular  locality,  and  peculiarly  rich  in 
gold,  merits  description. 

It  was  a  gloomy  gap  or  goige — a  sort  of 
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gigantic  split  in  the  earth — ^lying  between  two 
parallel  ranges  of  hills  at  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  shaped  like  a  wedge,  and  so 
harrow  below  that  there  was  barely  standing 
room.  The  gold  all  lay  at  the  bottom,  the 
slopes  being  too  steep  to  afford  it  a  resting- 
place. 

The  first  diggers  who  went  there  were  said 
to  have  gathered  vast  quantities  of  gold ;  and 
when  Frank  and  Joe  arrived  there  was  quite 
enough  to  repay  hard  work  liberally.  The 
miners  did  not  work  in  companies  there.  In- 
deed, the  form  of  the  chasm  did  not  admit  of 
operations  on  a  large  scale  being  carried  on 
at  any  one  place.  Most  of  the  men  worked 
singly  with  the  pan,  and  used  large  bowie- 
knives,  with  which  they  picked  gold  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
or  scratched  the  gravelly  soil  from  the  roots  of 
the  overhanging  trees,  which  were  usuaUy  rich 
in  deposits.  The  gorge,  about  four  nules  in 
extent,  presented  one  continuous  string  of  men 
in  single  file,  all  eagerly  picking  up  gold,  and 
admitting  that  in  this  work  they  were  unusually 
successful. 

But  these  poor  fellows  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  the  precious  metal  in  the  loss  of  health,  the 
lur  being  very  bad,  as  no  refreshing  breezes 
could  reach  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  gloomy 
defile. 
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The  gold  at  that  place  was  found  both  in 
very  large  and  very  small  grains,  and  was 
mixed  with  quantities  of  fine  black  sand,  which 
the  miners  blew  off  from  it  somewhat  care- 
lessly— most  of  them  being  "  green  hands,"  and 
anxious  to  get  at  the  gold  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  carelessness  on  their  part  was 
somewhat  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
keen  old  fellow  who  chanced  to  enter  the  hut 
of  a  miner  when  Frank  and  Joe  were  there. 
He  had  a  bag  on  his  back. and  a  humorous 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Well,  old  foxey,  what  do  you  want  1"  asked 
the  owner  of  the  hut,  who  happened  to  be 
blowing  off  the  sand  from  a  heap  of  his  gold 
at  the  time. 

"  Sure  it  *s  only  a  little  sand  I  want,"  said 
the  man,  in  a  bro^e  which  betrayed  his  origin. 

«  Sand,  Paddy,  what  for  1" 

"  For  emery,  sure,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
very  rueful  look;  "troth  it's  myself  as  is 
gittin'  too  owld  intirely  for  the  diggings.  I 
was  a  broth  of  a  boy  wance,  but  what  wid 
dysentery  and  rheumatiz  there's  little  or 
nothin'  o'  me  left,  so  I  *m  obleeged  to  contint 
myself  wid  gatherin'  the  black  sand,  and  sellin' 
it  as  a  substitute  for  emery." 

"Well,  that  is  a  queer  dodge,"  said  the 
miner,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Thie  for  ye,  it  is  quare,  but  it 's  what  I  *m 
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redooced  to,  so  av  you  '11  be  so  kind  as  plaze 
to  blow  the  sand  on  tp  this  here  tray,  it  'U 
be  doin'  a  poor  man  a  good  turn,  an'  costin'  ye 
nothin'." 

He  held  up  a  tin  tray  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
miner  cheerfiiilly  blew  the  sand  off  his  gold- 
dust  on  to  it. 

Thanking  him  with  all  the  fervour  peculiar 
to  his  race,  the  Irishman  emptied  the  sand 
into  his  bag,  and,  heaving  a'  heavy  sigh,  left 
the  hut  to  request  a  similar  favour  of  other 
miners. 

'^  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Frank,  as 
the -old  man  went  out,  "that  fellow  is  hum- 
bugging you.  It  is  gold,  not  sand,  that  he 
wants." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Joe  Graddy,  with  an 
emphatic  nod  and  wink. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  miner, "  I  don't  believe 
we  lose  more  than  a  few  specks  in  blowing  off 
the  sand — certainly  nothing  worth  speaking 
of." 

The  man  was  wrong  in  this,  however,  for  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  sly  old 
fellow  carried  his  black  sand  to  his  hut»  and 
there,  every  night,  by  the  agency  of  quicksilver, 
he  extracted  from  the  sand  double  the  average 
of  gold  obtained  by  the  hardest  working  miner 
in  the  Canon ! 

At  each  end  of  this  place  there  was  a  hut 
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made  of  calico  stretched  on  a  frame  of  wood, 
in  which  were  sold  brandy  and  other  strong 
liquors  of  the  most  abominable  kind,  at  a  charge 
of  about  two  shillings  for  a  small  glass !  Cards 
were  also  to  be  found  there  by  those  who 
w:ished  to  gamble  away  their  hard-earned 
gains  or  double  them.  Places  of  iniquity 
these,  which  abounded  everywhere  throughout 
the  diggings,  and  were  the  nightly  resort  of 
hundreds  of  diggers,  and  the  scene  of  their 
wildest  orgies  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Leaving  the  Great  Canon,  our  travellers — 
we  might  almost  term  them  inspectors--came 
to  a  creek  one  raw,  wet  morning,  where  a  large 
number  of  miners  were  at  work.  Here  the> 
resolved  to  spend  the  day,  and  test  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Accordingly,  the  vaquero  was 
directed  to  look  after  the  mules  whHe  Frank 
and  Joe  went  to  work  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
pan. 

They  took  the  "  dirt "  from  a  steep  incline 
considerably  above  the  winter  level  of  the 
stream,  in  a  stratum  of  hard  bluish  clay,  almost 
as  hard  as  rock,  with  a  slight  surface-covering 
of  earth.  It  yielded  prodigiously.  At  night 
they  found  that  they  had  washed  out  gold  to 
the  value  of  forty  pounds  sterling!  The 
particles  of  gold  were  aU  large,  many  being  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  com,  with  occasional  nuggets 
intermixed,  besides  quartz  amalgamations. 
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''If  this  had  been  1117  first  experience  o* 
them  there  diggings,"  said  Joe  Graddy,  as  he 
smoked  his  pipe  that  night  in  the  chief  gambling 
and  drinking  store  of  the  place,  ''  I  would  have 
said  our  fortin  wos  made,  all  .but.  Hows'ever, 
1  don't  forget  that  the  last  pair  o'  boots  I  got 
cost  me  four  pound,  an'  the  last  glass  o'  brandy 
two  shiUin's — not  to  speak  o'  death  cuttin'  an' 
carvin'  all  round,  an'  the  rainy  season  a-comin' 
on,  so  it 's  my  advice  that  we  'bout  ship  for 
home  as  soon  as  may  be." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Joe,"  said  Frank,  "  and 
I  really  don't  think  I  would  exchange  the 
pleasure  I  have  derived  from  journeying  through 
this  land,  and  sketching  the  scenery,  for  all  the 
gold  it  contains.  Nevertheless  I  would  not 
like  to  be  tempted  with  the  offer  of  such  an 
exchange ! — ^Now,  I  'U  turn  in." 

Next  morning  the  rain  continued  to  pour 
incessantly,  and  Frank  Allfrey  had  given  the 
order  to  get  ready  for  a  start,  when  a  loud 
shouting  near  the  hut  in  which  they  had 
slept  induced  them  to  run  out.  A  band  of 
men  were  hurrying  toward  the  tavern  with 
great  haste  and  much  gesticulation,  dragging  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  them,  who  struggled  and 
protested  violently. 

Frank  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  prisoner  was 
his  former  companion  Bradling,  and  that  one 
of  the  men  who  held  him  was  the  stranger  who 
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had  been  so  badly  wounded  by  him  at  the 
camp-fire,  as  formerly  related. 

On  reaching  the  tavern,  m  front  of  which 
grew  a  large  oak-tree — one  of  the  limbs  of 
which  was  much  chafed  as  if  by  the  sawing  of 
a  rope  against  it — the  stranger,  whose  comrades 
called  him  Dick,  stood  up  on  a  stump,  and 
said — 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mates,  I  'm  as  sure 
that  he  did  it  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 
The  man  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  this 
murderer  Bradling;  ha!  he  knows  his  own 
name,  you  see !     He  is  an  escaped  convict." 

"  And  what  are  you  V*  said  Bradling,  turning 
on  him  bitterly. 

^'That  is  no  man's  business,  so  long  as  I 
hurt  nobody,"  cried  Dick  passionately,  "i 
tell  you,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  crowd, 
which  had  quickly  assembled,  "  I  found  this 
fellow  skulking  in  the  bush  close  to  where  the 
body  was  found,  and  I  know  he  did  it,  because 
he  all  but  murdered  me  not  many  months  ago, 
and  there,"  he  continued,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, pointing  straight  at  our  hero,  ^'  is  a  man 
who  can  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say ! " 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  on  Frank, 
who  stepped  forward,  and  said — 

^  I  can  certainly  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 
man  Bradling  did  attempt  to  shoot  the  man 
whom  you  call  Dick,  but  I  know  nothing  about 
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the  murder  which  seems  to  have  been  per- 
petrated here,  and — " 

^  It 's  a  yonng  feller  as  was  a  quiet  harmless 
sort  o'  critter"  said  one  of  the  bystanders, 
''who  was  found  dead  under  a  bush  this 
morning  with  his  skull  smashed  in ;  and  it 's 
my  opinion,  gentlemen,  that^  since  this  stranger 
has  sworn  to  the  flEict  that  Bradling  tried  to 
murder  Dick,  he  should  swing  for  it." 

^  I  protest,  gentlemen,"  said  Frank  eneigeti- 
cally,  '^  that  I  did  not  stoear  at  all !  I  did  not 
even  say  that  Bradling  tried  to  murder  any- 
body; on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  way  in 
which  the  man  Dick  handled  his  gun  at  the 
time  when  Bradling  fired  was  very  susp — " 

A  shout  from  the  crowd  drowned  the  re- 
mainder of  this  speech. 

''String  him  up  without  more  ado"  cried 
several  voices. 

Three  men  at  once  seized  Bradling,  and  a 
rope  was  quickly  flung  over  the  bough  of  the 
oak. 

"Mercy!  mercy !"  cried  the  unhappy  man, 
"  I  swear  that  I  did  not  murder  the  man.  I 
have  made  my  pile  down  at  Bigbear  Gully,  and 
I  '11  give  it  all— every  cent — ^if  you  will  wait  to 
have  the  matter  examined.  Stay,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  him,  "  let  me 
speak  one  word  before  I  die  with  Mr.  Allfrey, 
I  want  to  tell  him  where  my  gold  lies  hid." 
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"  It 's  a  dodge,"  cried  one  of  the  executioners 
with  a  sneer,  "  but  have  your  say  out.  It 's  the 
last  you'll  have  a  chance  to  say  here,  so  look 
sharp  about  it." 

Frank  went  forward  to  the  man,  who  was 
trembling,  and  very  pale,  and  begged  those  who 
held  him  to  move  off  a  few  paces. 

"Ohl  Mr.  Allfrey,"  said  Bradling,  "I  am 
innocent  of  this ;  I  am  an  escaped  convict,  it  is 
true,  and  I  did  try  to  kill  that  man  Dick,  who 
has  given  me  provocation  enough,  God  knows, 
but,  as  He  shall  be  my  judge  at  last,  I  swear  I 
did  not  commit  this  murder.  Kyou  will  cut  the 
cords  that  bind  my  hands,  you  will  prevent  a 
cold-blooded  murder  being  committed  now. 
You  saved  my  life  once  before.  Oh  I  save  it 
again  " 

The  man  said  all  this  in  a  hurried  whisper, 
but  there  was  something  so  intensely  earnest 
and  truthful  in  his  bearing  that  Frank,  under 
a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  which  he 
could  not  afterwards  account  for,  drew  his 
knife  and  cut  the  cords  that  bound  him. 

Instantly  Bradlingbounded  away  like  a  hunted 
deer,  overturning  several  men  in  his  flight,  and 
being  followed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets 
from  rifles  and  revolvers,  until  he  had  disap- 
peared in  the  neighbouring  wood.  Then  the 
miners  turned  wi^  fary  on  Frank,  but  paused 
abruptly  on  seeing  that  he  and  Joe  Graddy 
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stood  back  to  back,  with  a  revolver  in  each 
hand. 

Of  course  revolvers  and  rifles  were  instantly 
pointed  at  them,  but  fortunately  the  miners 
in  their  exasperation  had  discharged  all  their 
fire-arms  at  Bradling — not  a  piece  remained 
loaded!  Several  therefore  commenced  hur- 
riedly to  re-load,  but  Frank  shouted,  in  a  voice 
that  there  was  no  misunderstanding — 

*^  The  first  who  attempts  to  load  is  a  dead 
man!" 

This  caused  them  to  hesitate,  for  in  those 
times  men,  when  desperate,  were  wont  to  be 
more  prompt  to  act  than  to  threaten.  Still,  there 
were  some  present  who  would  have  run  the 
risk,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  hero  and  his 
friend  would  have  then  and  there  terminated 
their  career,  had  not  a  backwoods  hunter 
stepped  forward  and  said :  "  Well  now,  ye  air 
makin'  a  pretty  noise  'bout  nothin' !  See  here, 
I  know  that  feller  Bradling  welL  He  didn't 
kill  the  man.  It  was  a  Eedskin  as  did  it ;  I 
came  up  in  time  to  see.him  do  it,  and  killed  the 
Bedskin  afore  he  could  get  away.  In  proof 
whereof  here  is  his  gun,  an'  you'll  find  his 
carcass  under  the  bank  where  the  murder  was 
committed,  if  ye've  a  mind  to  look  for  it 
But  Bradling  is  a  murderer.  I  knows  him  of 
old,  an'  so,  although  he's  innocent  of  this  par- 
tikler  murder,  I  ^dn't  see  no  occasion  to  try  to 
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prevent  him  gittin'  his  desarts.  It  *s  another 
matter,  howsoever,  when  you  *re  goin*  to  scrag 
the  men  as  let  him  off.  K  ye  '11  take  the  advice 
of  an  old  hunter  as  knows  a  thing  or  two, 
you  '11  go  to  work  on  yer  claims  slick  off,  for 
the  rains  are  comin'  on,  and  they  will  pull  ye 
up  sharp,  I  guess.  You  'U  make  hay  wlule  the 
sun  shines  if  you  're  wise." 

The  opportune  interference  of  this  hunter 
saved  Frank  and  Joe,  who,  after  thanking  their 
deliverer,  were  not  slow  to  mount  their  mules 
and  hasten  back  to  Bigbear  Oully,  resolved 
more  firmly  than  ever  to  wind  up  their  affairs, 
and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  diggings. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OONOLUBIOir. 

WHEN  they  amved  at  Bigbear  Gully  they 
found  the  condition  of  the  people  most 
deplorable,  owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions, 
prevailing  sickness,  and  the  total  absence  of 
physic  or  medical  attendance.  To  mak^  matters 
worse,  there  were  indications  that  the  rainy 
season  was  about  to  set  in;  an  event  that 
would  certainly  increase  the  violence  of  the 
disease  which  had  already  swept  away  so  many 
of  the  miners,  not  a  few  of  whom  fell  down  in 
the  holes  where  they  were  digging  for  gold,  and 
thus,  in  digging  their  own  graves,  ended  their 
golden  dreams,  with  gold-dust  for  their  winding- 
sheets. 

In  California  there  may  l)e  said  to  be  only 
two  seasons — ^a  wet  one  and  a  dry.  The  wet 
season  is  from  November  to  mrck,  daring 
which  period  foggy  weather  and  cold  south- 
west winds  prevaoL  During  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year,  arid  scorching  north-east 
winds  blow  so   frequently   and  so  long  that 
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everything  green becomesparched  and  shrivelled 
up.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  is  modified 
in  different  localities  by  the  proximity  or  ab- 
sence of  mountains,  rivers,  and  sandy  plains, 
and  there  are  various  periods  throughout  the 
year  during  which  the  climate  is  delightful; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  considered  bad— espe- 
cially during  the  rains,  when  water  comes 
dpwn  in  sudi  continuous  deluges  that  gold- 
digging  and  all  other  work  is  much  interfered 
witi^ — sometimes  stopped  altogether.  At  mid- 
day in  this  season  there  is  frequently  July  heat, 
while  in  the  morning  and  evening  there  is 
January  cold. 

Anxious  to  escape  before  the  weather  be- 
came worse,  Frank  went  at  once  to  Jeffson's 
store  to  obtain  supplies,  settle  up  accounts,  and 
inquire  for  his  Mend  Meyer.  He  found  Jeff- 
son  looking  very  ill — ^he  having  recently  had 
a  severe  attack  of  the  prevailing  complaint,  but 
"  Co."  had  recovered  completely,  and  was  very 
busy  with  the  duties  of  his  store,  which  ("  Co." 
being  a  warm-hearted  man)  included  gratuitous 
attendance  on  and  sympathy  with  the  sick. 

**  It  11  ruin  us  intirely,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
''for  we  can't  stand  by  an'  see  them  die  o' 
sickness  an'  starvation  mixed,  an'  the  poor 
critters  has  nothin'  wotever  to  pay.  Hows*- 
ever,  vartue  is  its  own  reward,  an'  we  makes 
the  tough  miners  pay  handsome  for  their  sup- 
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plies,  which  makes  up  for  the  sick  wans,  an' 
kapes  us  goin'  on  hearty  enough." 

"  And  what  of  Meyer  V*  asked  Frank,  some- 
what anxiously. 

Instead  of  answering,  Jeffson  put  on  his  hat, 
and  bidding  him  follow,  went  out  of  the  store. 
He  led  him  and  Joe  towards  a  large  pine-tree, 
at  the  root  of  which  there  was  a  low  mound, 
carefully  covered  with  green  turf.  Pointing 
to  it^  the  Yankee  store-keeper  said  with  some 
emotion— 

"  There  he  lies,  poor  fellow ;  and  a  better, 
more  kind-hearted,  or  honester  man,  never  drove 
pick  and  shovel  into  the  airth." 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Frank, 
who  was  deeply  moved,  Jeflfeon  told  how  that, 
after  the  departure  of  his  friends,  the  poor 
German's  spirits  sank ;  and  while  he  was  in 
this  state,  he  was  prevented  from  rallying  by 
a  severe  attack  of  dysentery  which  ended  in 
his  death. 

"  I  trust  that  he  was  not  pressed  by  poverty 
at  the  last,"  said  Frank. 

"He  would  have  been,"  replied  the  Yankee, 
"  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  'is  own  way ; 
for,  being  unable  to  work,  of  course  he  ran  out 
o'  gold-dust,  and  nothing  would  persuade  him 
to  touch  the  nugget  you  left  in  my  charge.  I 
hit  upon  a  plan,  however,  which  answered  very 
well.     I  supplied  him  all  through  his  illness 
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with  everything  that  he  required  to  make  him 
as  comfortable  as  could  be,  poor  fellow,  tellin' 
him  it  was  paid  for  in  fiill  by  a  friend  of  his, 
whose  name  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  mention. 
*  Jeffson,*  says  he,  startin'  up  like  a  livin'  skele- 
ton, and  lookin'  at  me  so  serious  with  his 
hollow  eyes ;  ^  Jeffson,  if  it  bees  you  dat  give 
me  de  tings,  I  vill'not  havedem.  I  vill  die 
first.  You  is  poor,  an*  ve  cannot  expect  you 
keep  all  de  dyin'  miners  vor  noting.' 

" '  Well,'  says  I,  *  I  won't  go  for  to  say  I  *m 
over  rich,  for  times  air  raither  hard  just  now ; 
but  it  ain't  fne  as  is  the  Mend.  I  assure  you 
I  'm  paid  for  it  in  fidl,  so  you  make  your  mind 
easy.' 

'^With  that  he  lay  down  an'  gave  a  long 
sigh.  He  was  exhausted,  and  seemed  to  have 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind,  for  he 
never  spoke  of  it  again." 

"I  rather  suspect,"  said  Frank,  "that  you 
did  not  tell  him  the  exact  truth." 

**  I  guess  I  did,"  replied  the  Yankee. 

*•  Who  then  was  the  friend  ?" 

"Yourself," said  Jeffson,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  I  intend  to  keep  payment  of  it  all  off  your 
nugget,  for  you  see  it  is  a  fact  that  we  ain't  in 
very  flourishing  circumstances  at  present ;  and 
I  knew  you  would  thank  me  for  not  deserting 
your  friend  in  his  distress." 

"  You  did  quite  right,"  said  Frank  earnestly ; 
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**  and  I  thank  yoa  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kindness  to  poor  Meyer^  as  well  as  your  correct 
esthnate  of  me." 

Frank  did  not  forget  that  his  own  resources 
were  at  a  low  ebb  just  then,  and  that  he  had 
been  counting  on  the  nugget  for  the  payment 
of  his  expenses  to  the  coast,  and  his  passage  to 
England,  but  he  made  no  mention  of  the  fact 
His  comrade,  Joe  Graddy,  however,  could 
not  so  easily  swallow  his  disappointment  in 
silence. 

^'  Well,"  said  he,  turning  his  quid  from  one 
cheek  to  the  other — ^for  Joe  was  guilty  of  the 
bad  habit  of  chewing  tobacco, — "  well,  it  *b  not 
for  the  Ukes  o'  me  to  put  my  opinion  contrairy 
to  youm,  an'  in  coorse  it 's  all  very  right  that 
our  poor  messmate  should  have  bin  looked 
arter,  an*  I'm  very  glad  he  wos.  Notwith- 
standin',  I'm  bound  for  to  say  it  is  raither 
okard  as  it  stands,  for  we  're  pretty  nigh  cleaned 
out,  an'  have  got  to  make  for  the  coast  in  the 
rainy  season,  w'ich,  it  appears  to  me,  is  very 
like  settin'  sail  in  a  heavy  gale  without  ballast." 

"  Gome,  Joe,"  interposed  Frank,  "  w:e're  not 
quite  so  hard  up  as  that  comes  to.  There  is  a 
little  ballast  left, — sufficient,  if  we  only  turn  to 
and  wash  out  a  little  more  gold,  to  take  us 
home." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  you  're  in  such  a  fix,"  said 
Jeffson,  still  regarding  his  Mends  with  a  peculiar 
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smile  on  his  cadaverous  countenance ;  ^  but  I 
think  I  can  get  ye  out  of  it.  See  here,"  he 
added,  leading  them  to  another  grave  not  fax 
distant  from  that  of  Myer;  "can  you  guess 
who  lies  under  the  sod  there  1  He  was  a  Mend 
of  yours,  though  perhaps  you  would  scarcely 
have  adoiowledged  him  had  he  been  alive. 
You  remember  Bradling — ^ 

^What!  our  old  travelling  companion!" 
exclaimed  Frank. 

"  The  same." 

**  Why,  I  saved  his  life  only  a  few  days  ago." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  JefTson.  "  He  came  here 
late  one  night,  all  covered  with  blood ;  and, 
flinging  himself  down  on  a  bench  in  my  store, 
said  that  he  was  done  for.  And  so  he  was,  I 
guess, — all  riddled  with  bullets,  none  of  which, 
however,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound ;  but 
he  had  lost  so  much  blood  by  the  way  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  recovering.  I  did  my  best 
for  him,  poor  fellow,  but  he  sank  rapidly. 
Before  he  died  he  told  me  how  you  had  saved 
him  from  being  scragged,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  make  you  his  heir." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Frank  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  it  was  a  kind  expression  of  gratitude  that  I 
did  not  expect  of  him,  considering  his  reputa- 
tion." 

"  I  s'pose,"  said  Joe  Graddy,  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh,  **  that  you  '11  be  goin'  to  set  up  your  car 
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mgt  %d  tooTf  an'  make  we  jcfor  wiaAingii^ 

^I  tfamk  I  msij  pramise  that  widi  tafety^ 
replied  Fnmk. 

^Indeed  joa  msy^*'  aaid  Jeffisan,  ''for  Brad- 
ling  bac  been  one  of  the  most  raeceaBfol  diggers 
in  BigbearGoIlj  since  joa  1^  it,  and  has  made 
his  fortune  twice  orer.  The  vahie  of  gold- 
dost  and  nuggets  left  hy  him  in  mj  charge  for 
joa  is  about  ninefy-six  thousand  dollars^  which, 
I  beliere,  is  nigh  twenty  thousand  pounds 
steiling  of  jonr  money." 

**  Gammon ! "  exchumed  Joei 

^  You  are  jesting^"  said  Frank. 

^  That  I  am  not,  as  yon  shall  see,  if  yon  will 
come  with  me  to  the  stora  Wben  he  felt  sore 
that  he  was  dying,  Bradling  asked  me  to  call 
together  a  few  of  the  honest  and  trustworthy 
men  in  the  diggings.  I  did  so,  and  he  told  us 
the  amount  of  his  gatherings,  and,  after  ex- 
plaining how  you  had  helped  him  in  his  hour 
of  need,  said  that  he  took  us  all  solenmly  to 
witness  that  he  left  you  his  heir.  He  got  one 
of  the  miners  to  write  out  a  will  for  him  and 
signed  it,  after  which  he  directed  us  to  a  tree, 
under  which,  he  said,  his  gold  was  hid.  We 
thought  at  first  that  he  was  raving,  but  after 
he  was  dead  we  went  to  the  tree,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  we  found  the  gold,  just  as  he  had 
described  it,  and,  on  weighing  it,  found  that  it 
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amounted  to  the  sum  I  have  named — bo,  Mr. 
Allfrey,  I  guess  that  I  may  congratulate  you  on 
your  good  fortune.  But  come,  I  will  show  you 
the  will  and  the  witnesses." 

Saying  this  he  led  them  into  the  store,  where 
he  showed  the  will  to  Frank  and  Joe,  who  were 
at  first  sceptical,  and  afterwards  began  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  But  when  the 
witnesses  were  called,  and  had  confirmed  Jeff- 
son's  statements,  and,  above  all,  when  the  bags 
of  gold  dust  and  nuggets  were  handed  over  to 
him,  Frank  could  no  longer  question  the  amaz- 
ing fact  that  he  had  suddenly  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  comfortable  fortune ! 

Need  we  say,  reader,  that  he  insisted  on 
sharing  it  with  Joe  Graddy,  without  whose 
prompt  and  vigorous  aid  the  rescue  of  Bradling 
could  not  have  been  effected )  and  need  we  add 
that  the  two  Mends  found  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  set  sail  for 
England  without  delay  t  We  think  not.  But  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  Frank  found  his  old  unde  in  a  very 
sour  condition  of  mind  indeed,  having  become 
more  bilious  and  irascible  than  everover  his  cash- 
books  and  ledgers, — ^his  own  special  diggings — 
without  having  added  materially  to  his  gold. 

When  Frank  made  his  appearance,  the  old 
gentleman  was  very  angry,  supposing  that  he 
had  returned  to  be  aburden  and  a  bore  to  him, 
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but,  on  learning  the  true  state  of  the  case^  his 
feelings  towards  his  mccessfid  nephew  were 
wonderfully  modified  and  moUified  1 

It  was  very  difficult  at  first  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  Frank's  good  fortune, 
and  he  required  the  most  incontestable  proofe 
thereof  before  he  would  believe.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  convinced,  and  condescended 
to  offer  his  nephew  his  hearty  congratulations. 

**  Now,  uncle,"  said  Frank,  **  I  shall  build  a 
house  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  live  beside 
you." 

''You  could  not  do  better,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  who  became  suddenly  and  wonder- 
fully amiable ! 

^'  And  I  don't  intend  to  bother  myself  with 
business,  unde." 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy ;  you  have  no  occasion 
to  do  so." 

"  But  I  intend  to  devote  much  of  my  time 
to  painting." 

''A  most  interesting  occupation,"  said  the 
tractable  old  gentleman. 

''And  a  good  deal  of  it,  also,''  continued 
Frank,  "  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of 
persons  in  sickness  and  poverty." 

"  H'm  1  a  most  laudable  purpose,  though  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  this  is  a  duty 
which  devolves  upon-  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
Nevertheless  the  intention  is  creditable  to  you ; 
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but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you,  who  are  so 
young,  and  can  have  seen  so  little  of  poverty 
or  sickness,  talk  of  giving  much  of  your  time 
to  such  work." 

^*  You  are  wrong,  uncle,  in  supposing  that  I 
have  seen  little.  During  my  wanderings  in 
foreign  lands  I  have  seen  much,  very  much,  of 
poverty  and  sickness,  and  have  felt  something 
of  both,  as  my  friend  Joe  Graddy  can  testify." 

Joe,  who  was  sitting  by,  and  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation  with  much  interest, 
bore  testimony  forthwith,  by  stoutly  asserting 
''  that  that  was  a  fact,"  and  slapping  his  thigh 
with  great  vehemence,  by  way  of  giving  em- 
phasis to  the  assertion. 

**  The  fact  is,  sir,"  continued  Joe,  kindling 
with  enthusiasm,  "  that  your  nephy  has  gone 
through  a  deal  o'  rough  work  since  he  left 
home,  an'  I'm  free  for  to  say  has  learned, 
with  myself,  a  lot  o'  walooable  lessons.  He 
has  made  his  fortin  at  the  gold-mines,  kooriously 
enough,  without  diggin'  for  it,  an'  has  come  for 
to  know  that  it's  sometimes  possible  to  pay 
too  high  a  price  for  that  same  metal,  as  is 
proved  by  many  an'  many  a  lonely  grave  in 
the  wilds  of  Califomy.  Your  nephy  an'  me, 
sir,  has  corned  to  the  conclusion  that  distributin' 
gold  is  better  than  diggin'  for  it,  so  we  intends 
to  set  up  in  that  line,  an'  hopes  that  your 
honour  will  go  into  pardnership  along  with  us." 
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Mr.  Allfrey,  senior,  received  Joe's  invitation 
with  a  benignant  and  patronizing  simle,  but 
he  did  not  accept  it,  neither  did  he  give  him 
any  encouragement  to  suppose  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  his  views  on  that  subject.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  his  opinions 
on  this  head  were  somewhat  modified  in  after 
years.  If  report  speaks  truly,  he  came  to 
admit  the  force  of  that  text  in  Scripture  which 
says,  that  as  it  is  certain  man  brings  nothing 
into  this  world,  so  he  takes  nothing  out  of  it, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  the  wisest  policy  to 
do  as  much  good  with  his  gold  as  he  could 
while  he  possessed  it. 

Acting  on  these  convictions,  it  is  said,  he 
joined  the  firm  of  Allfrey  and  Graddy,  and, 
making  over  his  cash-books  and  ledgers  to  the 
"ming  generation,"  fairly  and  finaUy,  like  his 
new  partners,  renounced  his  ancient  habit  of 
digging  for  gold. 
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